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WESTERN Invitation to a Ghost Walk | 
THROUGH THE SUPERSTITIONS 


CONTEST! The Peraltas’ stone maps have been found! Like great signposts they 
(See page 3) point to the area where rocks and sand may suddenly turn to gold! 


FOOTNOTES! 


from BUCK OWENS and the BUCKAROOS 


Doyle Holly, who spec- 
ializes in electric 
guitar, will tell you 
Lama makes mighty 
pretty music with 
every kind of leather, 
especially with the 
BRONCO in premium 
black calf. 


STYLE 169-T-3 


N H The Buckaroos like 
S 1 kangaroo! Willie Cantu 
= will tell you this good 
looking benedictine 
4 kangaroo STOCKMAN 
is a cant go wrong 
choice. 
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WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 219 S. Oregon, El Paso, Texas 79901 


Buck Owens was the 
only double First 
Place winner at the 
Nashville national 
Country/Western mu- 
Sic awards. Singer- 
bandleader Buck goes 
big for Tony Lama 
styling like the WEST- 
ERNER, shown here in 
chocolate calf. 


STYLE 109-X-3 


Gs singer and 
TOM Ss mentalist Don Rich 
knows what it takes 
It isn’t easy to buf- to please a crowd— 


and he knows ladies 
boots by Tony Lama 
guitarist Tom Brum- please all the gals! 


falo Buckaroo steel! 


ley, unless it’s with a 
pair of these hand- 
some Tony Lama wat- 
er buffalo WAGON 
MASTER boots. 
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D-TEX 
METAL DETECTORS 


d Field tested, superior performance and sensitivity. 


This is the year to start, or add to your coin collections. Now that the 
D Government has stopped making Silver coins the price is bound to go up 
to collectors. Be one of the lucky ones who find FREE MONEY with 
i D-TEX Detectors. 

E You too will enjoy TREASURE FINDING the D-TEX way. You may 
not find a fabulous fortune the first time you try but with a little effort 

“Sy and just average luck and a D-TEX you should be able to find single Gold, 

Lem, a Silver and Copper coins, Gold rings and other jewelry, Gold Nuggets, old 

g P vä guns and other valuable relics and artifacts. But, don’t forget, others have 

a ee, / found THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS in old Gold and Silver Coins, Spanish 

eel Treasures, Pirate hideouts, Gold and Silver bars and many other valuables, 

There is always the possibility it COULD BE YOU. 

REMEMBER 
The coin and treasure hunter is no better than the detector he uses, 

So, why waste time and effort using inferior detectors. You too, can be 

the proud owner of the field tried, tested and proven as the BEST ALL 

AROUND DETECTOR AVAILABLE AT ANY PRICE. 


* THE NO 1 AND ALL AROUND IST PLACE WINNER 
IN THE NATIONAL TREASURE HUNTERS FIELD TRIALS 


FORGET THE REST-GET THE BEST-GET D-TEX 
(Is This Your Year To Strike It Rich?) 
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For Full Information and Free Illustrated Catalog Phin Free Treasure Finding Tips Write Toda oo 


D-TEX ELECTRONICS P.O. Box 246W Garload /Fexas 
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ARCHIVES 


“For treasure or pleasure!” 


Set of 3 books on Padre Island, 
Texas 


SECRETS OF PADRE, CONQUISTADORES 
& CANNIBALS, THIS IS PADRE. Paperback. 
The 3 for $3.00 


LAW OF TREASURE TROVE (land) ty 
Jansen. This one tells you how to know your 
rights, get permits, rules, forcign rights. $2.00 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE OF RADIES- 
THESIA by Abbe Mermet. On dowsing, pen- 
dulum, magnetic lines, detecting depth of metals, 
and a chapter on gold. Famous book. 230 
pages. #4 


HANDBOOK FOR PROSPECTORS & SMALL 
MINE OPERATORS by von Bernewitz. Nal, 
vable for pros and acrtuus prospectors. Best on 
the market, 547 pages, slustrations, bas all the 
answers. $11.50 


MAP, COMPASS & CAMPFIRE by Ratcliff. 
Map reading. compass use, direction, land- 
marke, bearings, shelters, traps, equipment. 
Could help you to “walk out. Cloth, 63 
pages. $2.50 


FORTS OF THE WEST by Fraser. Descrip- 
tion of all military forte west of the Missisippi 
up to 189R. With map of cach state and present 
condition. 246 pages. New! $5.95 


We pay postage. Ask fur FREE catalog an 
treature booka. 


FOUL ANCHOR 


Rys, New York 10580 


or by Mail 
$3.95 


$12.90 


Converts standard 
Aw, belt holster to 
shoulder holster. 


HANDI-STRAP 


Snug fitting. Lightweight. Ajustable. Elastic hand 

QCTOMS Haulioe kalla strap and holster securchy in 

place: Strap only.. . e Si AN 

"omplote set, Handi-Strap and Spring Chp Hol 

ster can be used on belt or with strop as allust S12 00 

FREE CATALOG — bolsters, scabbards, cartridge 
ta, cases, slices and slinga. 
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CONTEST: Re 


ConfuCio 


E ARE NOT particularly confused 

right now, but many readers seem 
to be and are prodding us so constantly 
for some infallible means of identifica- 
tion for TRUE WEST, FRONTIER 
TIMES and OLD WEST that we are 
announcing a contest. The first prize 
is $100. Second, $75. Third, $50. Fourth, 
$25, and there will be ten prizes of $10 
each. 

The reason we are running this con- 
test is because of the increasing amount 
of mail from readers who buy maga- 
zines with titles almost identical to ours 
and who find out later they aren’t read- 
ing one of our publications. 

I want to make the following very 
plain. We are not trying to discourage 
readers who like the other magazines. 
If they suit you, by golly read them and 
cut out ours if the old bank account 
won't stand them all! If you want to 
read ours only, and are confused by the 
various titles—then that’s what this con- 
test is all about. 

If you wish to enter it, be sure and 
read WHAT WOULD YOU DO? on page 
3 of March FRONTIER TIMES since 
it will give you more information on the 
situation than you may be able to get 
from this last minute epistle which must 
be shorter than intended because we got 
crammed-jammed on this issue. 

I’m going to publish several letters 
we've received so that you might get a 
better insight on just what we want 
when I say positive identification, and 
they might also give you ideas relative 
to a winning entry. 


Dear Joe: 

I have watched TRUE WEST, FRON- 
TIER TIMES and, recently, OLD WEST 
grow from the manger to the fine, whole- 
some, truthful, family type publications 
which they are today. They are so suc- 
cessful and certain copycats are so close 
to your titles, format, and general ap- 
pearance that it prompts me to write 
this letter. Incidentally, I have never 
written a letter to an editor before and 
I am well nigh fifty these days. 

had figured that you would never 
be hard to spot on the newsstand, but 
when a copycat fooled me, and I later 
teard about the same thing happening 
to several friends, I began to feel rather 
strongly about it. My wife, Betty, one of 
vour most ardent fans, was fooled even 
sefore I was. The little speech I gave 
her then rang in my ears for days when 
I also came home with the wrong title! 
She ribbed me in a nice way but it sure 
struck home! We went ahead and read 
noth of these “imistukes” copies and, even 
though I am no authority on Western 
clos, it wasn't hard to pot the old 
fiction type formula. (It made me think 
of the old Western Eege They killed 
"oct and the whole Western field 
aanl high-quality and truthful 
Veesterns were offered. 


more 
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WES Mp 
PN, INC. 


I didn’t think I could be fooled by a 
similar title. I was. Betty was. Is there 
something you can put on your covers 
so a rushed businessman can grab what 
he wants and head for home?—Bill Tar- 
ver, P. O. Box 7625, Phoenix, Arizona 
85011. s 


Dear Pat: 

I have been intending writing you 
about this for some time. TRUE WEST, 
OLD WEST, and FRONTIER TIMES, 
with their universal recognition, are 
carrying along on their broad Western 
shoulders too many close imitations in 
titles and format. I am told by the deal- 
ers (I recently made a trip throughout 
most of the West and Canada) that this 
leads to a great deal of confusion on 
the part of readers trying to select the 
real article. The other publishers have 
not yet learned the lesson that there can 
be no substitution for or compromise 
with truth in the printing of interesting 
Western history. I hate to think how 
many readers are lost each month be- 
cause of disgust or Appen nonl The 
worst part of it is, if the new reader 
doesn’t learn the difference in time, your 
magazines are tarred with the same 
brush. 

I have been very proud of the fact 
that Western Publications are accepted 
and used in schools as references on 
Western History. It has been a great 
fear of mine that someone would choose 
one of your imitators to quote from in 
school. Their inaccuracies and style of 
reporting would stop that particular 
school from references on any Western 
magazine! 

I do not say that your magazines are 
faultless. It would be utterly impossible 
to publish any type of historical work 
without a single error! However, Holly- 
wood and the East still believe Western 
fact stories must be revved up (some 
to ridiculous proportions!) in order to 
sell to the American public. You have 
prove that a publisher can at least 

onestly try to get every fact straight 
and thus pick up a following—-many of 
whom had “dropped” Westerns. 

A slogan such as A JOUL SMALL 
PUBLICATION would be good but such 
wordings are generally in small letters 
and are not easily recognized when 
someone reaches for a magazine in a 
au and doesn take time to read the 
small print. Whatever it may be, Pat, 
do something to identify the three West- 
ern Publications!—RBill Judge, 2154 
South Box Elder, Casper, Wyoming. 


NOUGH OF THE LETTERS from 

a reader’s viewpoint. If we pub- 
lished them all, it would leave no room 
for articles. Now I want to quote from 
an author who must make a living writ- 
ing and I cannot mention his name but 
he is concerned over the situation since 

(Continued on page 72) 
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RELICS FOR FUN & PROFIT! 


Powerful M-SCOPE Locates Hidden 
Loot... Undiscovered Wealth! 
Exciting, Rewarding Family Hobby! 


Buried loot, colns, silver 
gola ewelry, battle relics 
ransistor M-SCOPE detects 
them all. Used world-wide 
by experienced explorers 
since 1932. Exciting! Reward- 
Ing! Lightweight and super- 
sensitive, the powerful M- 
SCOPE offers greater depth 
penetration, over troar- 
ure-hunting days of batter 
Ife. Easy ferms. Gusran- 
teed. Write for the FREE 
Illustrated booklet of fəs- 
cinating customer experlen- 
ces. 


FISHER RESEARCH LAB., INC. 


Dept. et Palo Alto, Calif. 


40% Off on 2 Great Books 


LIMITED SUPPLY 


GUNS OF THE OLD WEST—By Chapel 

Here are the American Firearms that opened 
and conquered the West. Tells exactly whet 
guns were uted, when, where, how and by 
whom. Describes all the freaks and one-of-e- 
kind guns, as well as the standbys. Over SOQ 
GEN and scale drawings. ORIGINAL PRICE 
12.50, 


NOW ONLY—$7.50 
THE AMERICAN WEST i 

Over 1,000 drawings, Photos and Prints. A 
raphic panorame of the Wild end Wooly 
West belore it was prettied up. From the 
Kit Carson days to the late 80s. Authontotive 

commen Sy dër EEN by Beebe 
. Original Price 00. 
SES ü NOW ONLY—$4.00 


EXTRA BONUSI! Order Both Great Books 


for $12.50. 
GREY OWL 
150-02 Beaver Rd., Jamaica 33, N.Y. 


Seasoned Harderocd 
11, Ft. Long 


STEEL TOMAHAWK 


Forged in the Flames of History, this hand- 
Crafted axe is guaranteed to please any out- 
doorsman who needs a rugged trail axe to 
use as a camp tool or unique decorator item. 
PLAIN — $5.98, DECORATED — $6.98. Cash, 
check or M.O. Send for FREE brochure. 


HIGH RIVER Mfg. Ca. Dept. L 
Box 5412 Dallas, Texas 75222 
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More on Jails 
Dear Pat: 

The letter and the picture by Mrs. Ann 
Weatherford in TRUE WEST, telling 
about the Greenhorn Jail was very in- 
teresting to me. She must have liked your 
article “Early Day Coolers” as much as 
I did. It reminded me of a ghost jail I 
saw and photographed one day when I 
was driving through Ee Arkan- 
sas. Most all tourists stop and photo- 
graph the old Greenwood Jail. 

The jail is located fifteen miles south 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas. It is a big 
stone building built in 1892 and is easily 
seen. Its four steel doors on the north 
side reflect the sunlight as you drive 
down Highway 71 and enter the main 
street. You notice the four barred win- 
dows set in the north side of the old two- 
story building. 

There are two steps at the entrance 
door. Each one is a large stone grinder. 
These were taken from an old grist mill 
that pioneers once used on the bank of 
mn nearby creek. 

On March 10, 1851, the little town of 
Greenwood was proclaimed the county 
seat of Sebastian County, Arkansas. The 
county seat was later changed to Fort 
Smith, and since then the county has 
maintained two seats of justice. The 
jail built at Greenwood in 1857 was 
a two-story log building, covered by 
rock walls. A wooden picket fence was 
built around it, leaving a yard ten feet 
wide inside the pickets. No one seems to 
know what became of this jail. It may 
have burned or it could have been torn 
down. Anyway, it isn’t there now. 

In 1892 the two-story stone jail was 
built and this time they built one rugged 
enough and reinforced with enough steel 
to insure its life. Fortunately, this old 
jail was left standing, even after it had 
served its purpose of holding prisoners. 
There came a day when the county jail 
was once more located at Fort Smith. 

Greenwood’s jail remained unoccupied 
for many years while new buildings 
sprang up around it. The town grew into 
a modem city while the eld stone jail 
became a ghost, standing out like a 
backwoods pioneer among city folks. 

In January. 1964. the South Sebastian 
County Historical Society made the old 
jail into a museum.—Charles Kelley, Jr., 
1717 North F Street. Fort Smith. Ar- 
kansas. 


Foul Up! 
Dear Sir: 

I suppose evem hard-rucx miner who 
has ae, Dorman aAnderson’s ar- 
ticle in the December issue of TRUE 
WEST will be showering yeu with com- 
plaints, so I might as well get in my 
two cents’ worth. 

I'm an old, experienced hard-rock 
miner, so let me say the picture on page 


Ka 
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Ghost jail at Greenwood, Arkansas 


25 is captioned wrong and is misleading. 
What the writer calls the “remains of an 
ore cart” is really an air-operated muck- 
ing machine, either a Sullivan or Findlay. 
I have run both kinds. Also, what she 
calls a “steam engine” in front of Mr. 
Charlie Kohs is a compressed air operated 
tram motor. The large tank on it 1s 
charged with air at certain stations along 
the tunnels from compressed air lines to 
125-pounds pressure, and is used for 
hauling ore cars to and from said muck- 
ing machine. 

Anderson is a fine writer. I enjoyed her 
article and your wonderful magazine 
very much. I also enjoyed my right to 
squawk. This is deep enough.—Aubrey 


T. Dunham, 3707 .W. 102, Seattle, 
Washington 98146. 
Roy Bean 


Dear Joe: 

I enjoyed “Vinegarroon”?” very much. 
Judge Roy Bean died on the sixteenth 
of March, 1903. The readers of your 
magazines might be interested to know 
that after Roy Bean died, his son, Sam 
Bean, came back to Langtry and wrote a 
letter to his uncle in New Mexico, telling 
him of what happened, and this is the 
letter he wrote: 


Langtry, Texas 
April 2, 1903 
My Dear Uncle Sam: 

Your letter came some time ago. I was 
very glad to hear from you but very 
sorry you could not see Father before he 
died. I feel very lonely now. I am still at 
the old place. looking after the property 
Father left but have not fully decided 
yet what I will do. 

You asked me to tell you about Fa- 
ther’s death. There was not much to tell. 
As you probably know, he has been trou- 
bled with heart failure for several years 

(Continucd on page ts} 
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AT YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW! 
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OF STORIES, FEATURES, ARTICLES ... ALL TRUE! PLUS 
HISTORIC OLD PHOTOS 
AND RARE PRINTS 


THAT ALL ADD UP TOA THE PADRES’ LOST SILVER BARS by Maurice Kildare. Two hun- 
dred years ago a handful of men hurried toward a border that 
FULL CARGO OF GREAT was too far away. While the Indians closed in, a fortune was 
WESTERN READING! cached under “black sands" that never lie still. There’s a map 
that tells where the treasure is... and many of the markings 
THIS IS ONE OF THE on it have been located. Success appears to be tantalizingly 


near for one more treasure hunter. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
JUST LOOK AT THIS PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


UNDERNEATH THE VINE AND FIG TREE by Suzanne Dabney Taylor. The forces of evil and the supernatural 
wage an eerie struggle for a woman's life. INDIAN ATHLETICS by Felix Hartlep. They called it fun... but it 
looked like mayhem! An Indian athlete needed more than ability and stamina; surely a great amount of courage 
was needed to participate in their hectic game. MOSE BURRIS-CHOCTAW STICKBALL PLAYER by C. L. Packer. 
Mose is now in his nineties and still going strong. One day last summer he picked 161 pounds of cotton—and 
was “just resting” to hear him tell it. WILD MAN IN BARRACKS 13 by Dale F. Giese. If McCann had given the 
Indians as much trouble as he gave his officers, the rest of the Frontier Army could have packed their gear and 
gone home! GAY DAYS ON DENVER’S HOLLADAY STREET by Alson J. Smith. An account of the men and women 
who “pioneered” the seamy side of life in the Queen City of the West. GRANDPA KNEW BUTCH CASSIDY by 
Kerry Boren. To go against the law usually means the end of family ties. There are many days when a man 
doesn't care—but there are a few when he'd like to let his guard down and talk to somebody from home. That's 
where Grandpa came in. BARBECUED BRAVES by Harold E. Whittington. A pioneer family had to make a stand 
with whatever weapons were available . .. including hot grease! INDIAN LEGEND ON HORSEBACK by Rowena 
and Gordon Alcorn. With his colorful orange and black chaps and long black braids tied beneath his chin, 
Jackson Sundown made a colorful rodeo contestant .. . and Pendleton will never forget him. His appearance has 
been forgotten by many ... but his ability as a rider will always be remembered. 
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VERY HISTORIAN, explorer or re- 

searcher finds that he has two sides 
to his nature. One he tries to subdue and 
the other he works to expand. There is 
an insatiable appetite for answers to ques- 
tions that have defied solution. The side 
that must be subdued is that which tries 
to tempt and lure him away from goals 
he has set for himself. 

In 1965, for the first time since we be- 
gan doing research on the Superstition 
fountains, we felt ourselves being torn 
between the factual thinking of historical 
research and the lustful thinking of a 
treasure hunter on the scent of a bonanza. 
We were invited by the mythical Travis 
Marlowe to walk beside him on an ancient 
treasure trail, created by the Spaniards 
who mined in these mountains over a 
century ago. 

While our eyes and.thoughts tried to 
observe everything with a serious and 
dedicated attitude, we began to feel the 
infectious excitement of what it means 
to he a treasure hunter. Your heart beats 
faster, your blood runs a little hotter, 
and the taste of gold and silver becomes 
so strong in vour mouth that you forget 
for a moment your initial purpose. 

The new sensation, unlike anything 
we had felt before, was consumed by 
the “hungry side,” when it reminded us 
that lere were answers to unsolved ques- 
tions, and that we were here to record 
them. We had gratefully accepted the in- 
vitation from Mr. Marlowe to come and 
walk the Peralta treasure trail that has 
Jain under the cumouflage of the Arizona 
desert for 118 years. We saw Marlowe's 
famous Peralta Maps in their entirety 
und were allowed to hike beside him as 
he led us up the trail that he knows will 
lead him to the unbelievable wealth hid- 
den deep in in the Superstitions. We van- 
quished questions that had had no an- 
swers heretofore—unswers that history 
had been unable to provide. For us, this 
was n dreum come true. 


Long, long ago u mere handful of 
Spaniards unintentionally left the curse 
of ignorance and frustration upon those 
of us who would succeed them centuries 
later seeking evidence of their past. Our 
ambition has been to somehow break 
through the barriers of time and to un- 
ravel the mystery of what really trans- 
pired in the Superstition Mountains of 
southern Arizona. 

Muybe we could have selected a more 
difficult area to study: but quite frankly, 
it doesn’t seem possible. To coax these 
mountains to yield the facts we seek 
hus been quite a task. The old Supersti- 
tions are undoubtedly the most exasper- 
uting mountains that God ever took the 
funcy to create—-one huge contradictory 
mass! For over twenty years we have 
tried to learn the truth about her two 
most debatable phases. 


A 


UR MAIN INTEREST is what the 

Superstitions have secretly hidden 
from the Ping en probing of other 
2 Her boundaries are bulging with 
the priceless remains of a prehistoric 
age which the average visitors choose to 
ignore. They seem to be more interested 
in the legendary ‘Lost Dutchman Gold 
Mine” and are oblivious to the real 
wealth imprisoned here. The monotonous 
story of the Dutchman is all the publie 
has been allowed to know. Little has been 
told of the many cliff dwellings waiting 
to be explored, ancient burial grounds, 
pit houses, artifacts and petroglyphs that 
date from the prehistoric ‘“Ho-Ho-Kam” 
to the Indians of a more recent period 
The sudden and mysterious flight of these 
“Ancient Ones” from their homeland has 
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driven archaeologists to despair in search 
of answers to whe Ee 

Only in 1963 did a partial answer come 
to this highly debatable subject of the 

rehistoric Indian. It is a book that the 
ndians finally had to write themselves. 
Book Of The Hopi by Frank Waters and 
Oswald White Bear Fredricks has solved 
many riddles about the origin of these 
ancient people, the reasons behind their 
abrupt and unexplainable migration from 
not only the Superstitions, but through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. 

Then, in 1964, came proof of the ex- 
plorations of the Peraltas who gave the 
Superstitions her second aura of mystery. 
To fully appreciate the fantastic discov- 
ery that was made—whether your inter- 
est lies in history or treasure—you must 
first become better acquainted with the 
Peralta family. The Peraltas, in search 
of new deposits of gold and silver, came 
to this southernmost end of the Pinal 
Mountain Range in the mid 1840s. Their 
mines in Chihuahua, Mexico, were show- 
ing dangerous signs of becoming worked 
out. 

History also tells us that they located 
riches in the Superstitions, but what 
proof was there? Faint clues of their 
presence throughout the area—arrastres, 
acres of stumps from trees that must 
have been used to fire their adobe fur- 
naces and to build ladders to descend into 
the funnel-shaped mines characteristic of 
early Mexican mining—these still did not 
prove that great wealth was attained! 

he Peraltas left odd hieroglyphics 
chiseled into the sides of cliffs and 
boulders throughout the area of the 
mighty Superstitions, but again, what 
good were the gold signs and Spanish 
measurements if no one could decipher 
them? 

In the many books we have read con- 
cerning the Peraltas, we found no two 


thus corroborating the story of the Per- 
alta Massacre as they fled the mountains. 


(THE PROOF of these things was 
found in 1949, but was not made 

ublic until 1964. Signed by Don Miguel 

eralta and his eldest son, Pedro, three 
carved stone maps dated 1847 were at last 
discovered which told the true story of 
the Peraltas and the fate that was des- 
tined to be theirs in the mountains of the 
Apache Thunder Gods. 

Twice the stone tablets confirm the 
year Don Miguel and Pedro worked the 
mines. Before the signing of the treat 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), whic 
would bring the area of the mines under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
Territory of Arizona, the Peraltas made 
one last effort to mine all the gold and 
silver they could while the area was still 
part of Sonora, Mexico. 


They left Chihuahua with a large group 
of miners and camp laborers. The number 
of men in the expedition’s party has 
been disputed. Some books say 400, some 
say 68. ee us assume that the number 
is not important; the fact that the expe- 
dition was formed and actually took place 
1s important. 

Once they reached the Superstition 
Mountains and mining was underway, 
the men must have experienced some har- 
rassment from the Apaches because they 
were digging into and desecrating the 
sacred grounds of the Indians. The raids 
at first were probably considered merely 
a nuisance, but as mining activities in- 
creased, so did the number of Apaches. 
The Peraltas must have sensed danger 
when it became evident the Indians meant 
to rid themselves of the trespassers. 

Don Miguel’s youngest son, Enrico, had 
been left behind in Mexico to manage the 
family estate in Chihuahua. It was for 
him the maps were intended. This is the 


By JACK AND BERNICE McGEE 
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INVITATION TO A 


Through the Superstitions winds a trail so dim that only 
wraiths—and ore man—can see it clearly. The Peraltas 
laid it out a hundred years ago and they travel it still 


stories alike. We will not add to the 
confusion by repeating tkem. The story 
we are about to relate should clear up 
once ang for all that it wax the Pera!tas 
who were in the Superstitions, and ex- 
activ lich members of the family made 
the historic expedition. It will also prove 
that the Peraltas fcund the riches they 
were seeking, what they sere, and the 
fact that they were forced to [cave the 
greatest portion of the treasure behind, 


reason the maps were so carefully pre- 
pated: The existing maps reveal that the 

eraltas did have time to make them, 
bury them, and set up the puzzling tra:! 
to match the explicit directions carved 
into the stones. They must huve realized 
that in the event of their capture, death 
or what-have-you, Enrico would eventu- 
ally come to investigate the disappearance 
of his father and brother. Enrico had 
never seen the mines; therefore, the maps 
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Map of the area where Jack and 
Bernice McGee backtracked about 
a century in time. 


zud ta be hidden somewhere along the 
erail from Chihuahua in hopes they 
would be found. 

The Peraltas’ premonition of death 
came true. In trying to escape the irate 
Apecbes, they ran directly into a trap 
prepared for them at the northwest cor- 
uer of Superstition Mountain, Either they 

© daven this way popoy by the 
Jzuars, or they thought this route of- 
tered them the nearest and fastest exit 
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toward the safety of the open desert to 
the west. As they passed through the gap 
behind Superstition Mountain, less than 
2 mile from safety, they were ambushed 
and slaughtered. 

It is known that they tried to take 
some of the gold with them. A horsehide 


pouch reported to contain $18,000 in 
gold was found by a prospector in 1916 
while he was walking across the now 
historic Massacre Grounds. The pouch 


either had been dropped during the melee 
or had been cut loose from the pack-mules 
after the butchering of man and animals 
had taken place on that gruesome date 
in 1848. 

The irony of the Peralta story did not 
end with their death. News of their fate 
reached Don Enrico twelve years later 
when a padre told the story as told to him 
by an Apache convert. This ended the 
Suspense and uncertainty as ty the where- 
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abouts of the missing men. Twelve years 
was a long time for Enrico to remember 
the discussions he had heard between 
his father and brother. He did know the 
mines were far to the north, beyond the 
inissions of Tumacacori and San Xavier 
Del Bac, to the Gila River. North of the 
river would be a series of high mountains 
ranging from east to west. These would be 


the mountains of gold. 
A JOURNEY was made in 1865 by 
Enrico and his cousins from the 
Gonzales branch of the Peralta family. 
They successfully made their way to the 
Gila River and there made the error 
that cost them the Peralta fortune. After 
crossing the Gila, Enrico veered too far 
east from the markers that would have 
taken him to where the maps had been 
buried. The Gonzales trail swung north- 
east toward Picket Post Mountain, past 
the eventual towns of Silver King and 
Pinal, not founded until eleven years 
after the family passed this way in its 
gallant search. If Enrico had only con- 
tinued due north, after crossing the Gila, 
he would have changed the course of 
Arizona history. 

Enrico, of course, was not aware that 
his father and Pedro had tried to leave 
him messages along the trail north of the 
river, nor was he aware that after the 
massacre, work parties of Apache women 
and children had been sent into the moun- 
tains to cover all traces of the mines. (It 
ig not believed that the Indian convert 
ee this information.) Without the 
aid of the stone maps, the stores of hid- 
den silver and gold could not be found, 
nor could the numerous mines the 
Apaches had concealed with such cun- 
ning perfection. 

The Indians laid logs from the iron- 
wood tree over the entrances to the 
mines, plastered them with a mixture 
of caliche and water that hardens much 
like concrete when dried, and covered 
the whole with sand, rocks, boulders and 

lants to harmonize with the surround- 
ng landscape. No trace of these mines 
has been found to this day, with the 
possible exception of the Goldfield Mine. 
approximately two miles from the site of 
the Massacre Grounds. This will be men- 
tioned a little later in our sory: but it 
does make one wonder when the other 
seventeen mines will crumble in from 
rotting timbers. 

The Peralta family was never destined 
to experience the triumph of their hard- 
gained prosperity. The ghosts of Don 
Miguel and Pedro still roam through the 
mountains and canyons waiting for some- 
one to release them from their surveill- 
ance over the treasure for which they paid 
the ultimate price. 


RAYIS MARLOWE possesses the 
secrets they hold. He is the one who 
opened the backdoor of time and allowed 
us to enter the world of a century ago. 
All theories, probabilities and hearsay 
were Jett far ind as he led us over 
the trail that was to have been Enrico’s 
—the ghost walk of the Peraltas. To 
our knowledge, we were the first to be 
shown the secret trail. Mr. Marlowe has 
rmitted us to share with the readers of 
RUE WEST this incredible pilgrimage. 
June 12, 1964 marked the beginning 
of a strange chain of events in our lives. 
On that day Life Magazine | the 
extraordinary news that the maps existed 
and told about the man who owned them 
—Travis Marlowe. This was the news 
for which we had waited so long. We felt 
self-satisfied and happy that ‘‘someone 
had finally come along and jerked a knot 
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in the stingy carcass of “Old Lady Su- 
perstition.” 

We had wanted to contact Mr. Mar- 
lowe at that time, but the article had 
expressed Marlowe’s fear for his life and 
had used an alias to conceal his identity. 
This naturally led us to believe that he 
most certainly would not be receptive to 
a letter from strangers even if we had 
known how to contact him. 

For weeks afterward, the thought of 
the Peralta Maps haunted us. We con- 
sidered them pieces lost from a gigantic 
jigsaw puzzle. More than anything else 
in the world we wanted to get these miss- 
ing pieces of history restored to their 
proper places—to see a complete picture. 

ow could we convince Mr. Marlowe of 
this? Wouldn’t he think it was just an- 
other approach from interested treasure 
hunters? 

On January 18, 1965 a miracle hap- 

ned. We received a letter from Travis 
Marlowe. It stated, “I read your article 
about the Superstition Mountains in the 
OLD WEST (Winter Edition, 1964) and 
thought it very good. Your interest in the 
legends and the mountains really shows 
up in your writings. The enclosed book 
is one J] have written and is just off the 
press. It reveals the true facts that there 
are numerous Spanish mines and trea- 
sure to be found in these mountains. 
I’m sure you will be interested in these 
treasure maps and reading this book of 
some of my experiences.” 

He was so right! He had photographs 
of all six sides of the maps published in 
his book, Superstition Treasures, with 
small pieces of black tape covering a few 
of the most important symbols. This by 
no means took away from the importance 
of the maps. They were not incoherent 
scribblings but really beautiful works of 
stone sculpture. This was the first time 
all three maps had been publicly dis- 
played. Mr. Marlowe's story told how the 
maps were discovered and how they had 
come into his ssion after the death 
of the original finder. Marlowe then re- 
lated his own story of “Disappointments 
Versus Triumphs” alone the Peralta 
Trail. 

After reading his book and carefully 
studying his maps, we were more excited 
than ever before, and were full of ques- 
tions. Where were the maps actually 
found? Through which section of the 
mountains does the dotted trail lead? The 
answer to the latter question would es- 
tablish concrete proof of the much dis- 
puted route the Pera)tas had been thought 
to use in entering the mountains. 

Some have thought the Peralta Trail 
went over Miners Needle at the southern 
end of the Pinals; others have said the 
SE went to the extreme west end 
of Superstition Mountain and followed the 
old Apache Trail north to Salt River. 
This route would have gained entrance 
to the tributary creeks and canyons that 
cuts deeply into the Superstitions’ interi- 
or regions, creating corridors and 
passageways that we ourselves have used 
to penetrate the mountains. Some have 
thought they cireled Superstition Moun- 
tain from south to west, and entered 
behind its northern side to reach Boulder 
Canyon which runs the entire length of 
the area from Salt River. The latter had 
seemed tke most plausible since it was the 
route they chose for escape when at- 
tacked by the Apaches. To our astonish- 
ment, when we later were taken over the 
Perata Trail indicated by the maps, it 
was none of these. i 

Another question about which we were 
concerned was the tvoe marker the Per- 
altas found to use in this arid land. In 
what condition were the markers when 


discovered? 

In the course of his letter Mr. Mar- 
lowe included the number of a postof- 
fice box in Apache Junction where he 
could be contacted. This made possible 
a note of thanks for the nice gesture of 
sending us his book, and for the kind 
words about our article in OLD WEST. 
Thus began a correspondance which 
lasted till the time we were to leave 
for Arizona to do some research for an- 
other article we were writing. We tried 
not to ask anything of a personal nature 
in our letters to Mr. Marlowe; any in- 
formation he gave us was volunteered. 


HEN IT CAME time for us to leave 

for Arizona we gave Marlowe our 
address there. He had told us that Apache 
Junction was full of men claiming to be 
Travis Marlowe. Nothing could be easier 
to do since no one knew Marlowe’s real 
identity or what he looked like. We jok- 
ingly answered his letter stating that we 
would recognize the true Travis Marlowe 
from the large bottle of aspirin he prob- 
ably carries for headaches he inherited 
along with the maps. 

We had planned to stay in an out-of- 
the-way spot called Tortilla Flat, about 
twenty miles from Apache Junction on 
the Apache Trail. Tortilla Flat is con- 
veniently near the tributary canyons of 
the Salt River—Willow Spring, LaBarge, 
and Boulder Canyons to the west of us; 
Peters, Tortilla and Ash Canyons to the 
east. Tortilla Flat is comprised of one gas 
station, a cafe, post office, and very com- 
fortable cabins—population of three. 

During the daylight hours, Tortilla 
Flat is Busy meeting the needs of tour- 
ists driving the beautifully scenic Apache 
Trail, but only the foolhardy drive the 
ninety-eight-mile trail after dark. At 
dusk, the restaurant and service station 
close for the day, and heaven help the 
traveler who runs out of food or gaso- 
line after the sun goes down. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry Stepan, who own this desert 
oasis, warned us about opening our door 
to anyone at night. Such a statement 
doesn’t exactly make for sleeping like a 
baby! 

It was hard to imagine anyone’s walk- 
ing around out here after dark, because 
when the sun sets it seems to take the 
moon with it. It is blacker than the in- 
side of Satan’s heart. 

On our second night in Tortilla Flat we 
heard a car laboring up Apache Trail’s 
steep incline and wondered if a tourist, 
misjudging his timing, had been caught 
on the trail. e we were dismayed 
to hear the car pull up in front of our 
cabin and stop. 

When we thew open the door in an- 
swer to a knock, a nice-looking couple 
quickly stepped inside and asked, “Are 
you the McGees?” We nodded our heads 
in the affirmative. 

The woman then said, “We are the 
Marlowes. However, we forgot to bring 
the aspirin bottle.” 

We were so shocked to be face to face 
with Travis Marlowe that it took several 
moments to recover. We just stood there 
SN like two jackasses eating this- 
tles. In our last letter we had said that 
we would love to meet them if they 
thought it wise but, if not, we would cer- 
tainly understand their reasons. We 
hadn't dreamed they would take us up 
on the invitation. 

Now that Travis Marlowe was here, 
what were we going to do with him? Have 
you ever tried to carry on a conversa- 
tion with a stranger and not ask a 
single question of him? Try it sometime, 
and see how long discussing the weather 
will last. 


True Wes! 


X 
ELCOBOLLO 
DESANTA FE 


The Marlowes were quick to sense our 
predicament and carried us through a 
very awkward situation with such grace 
and warmth that within a matter of 
minutes we were all settled down with 
a large pot of coffee between us and talk- 
ing like old friends. We assured the Mar- 
lowes that by not asking questions of 
them it was not through lack of interest 
—on the contrary, we would be interested 
in anything they.could tell us—but due 
to the unusual circumstances of the meet- 
ing we felt foolishly afraid to quiz them. 
Once both of our positions were made 
clear, we felt much more at ease. 

Mr. Marlowe explained many things to 
us that evening. He elaborated on how 
the maps were found, and thrilled us 
with stories concerning discoveries he had 
made while wandering alone in the desert, 
making his way from one Peralta marker 
to the next. Most of our conversation 
that night centered around the Peralta 
family. The Marlowes are definitely in 
the position to appreciate the intelli- 
gence of the Peraltas, and praised the 
brilliant and shrewd manner in which 
Don Miguel’s and Pedro’s talented hands 


and quick intellects joined forces to 
create their masterpieces of charto- 
graphic art. 


After several years of trial and error, 
Marlowe discovered the secret to the 
maps’ hidden meanings. He knew his 
translations had proven correct when he 
continued to find one permanent marker 
afzer another, each telling him the di- 
rection er location of the next series. 


"E HAD BROUGHT our copy of Su- 
perotition Treasures with us and Mr. 
Mluriowe used the mae pictured inside 
za help us associate the route with the 
En markers he was describing. He 
potted Gat things on the maps that were 
zo otiacus we had overlooked them. 

Map Number One, the first to be found, 
hata hora carved on one side; a witch 
e grunt on the other, Marlowe explained 
ihal Uas maup gave the directions to two 
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other maps buried a few yards frem it, 
and it also described what the treasure 
would be at the end of the trail—-mne 
cache of silver and one of gold. It fur- 
ther described the eighteen mines from 
which the treasure cume. However, the 
other two maps had to be used with this 
one before any solution to the mysterious 
maze of crosses, hearts, numerals, circles 
and Spanish phrases could be found. 

The map of the horse looked like a 
lovely piece of art work—nothing more! 
Marlowe told us this was the engraved 
story of the “silver cache.” The lock or 
mane over the forehead of the horse turns 
into the numeral “2” when viewed from 
a side angle; the mane as it continues 
down the neck spells out the letters 
“mill,” an abbreviation of the Spanish 
word, millón. Farther down, on the 
horse’s side, is a crescent, the symbol for 
silver. Thus far it reads, “two million in 
silver.” To the right of the horse is the 
inscription yo pasto (1 pasture); where 
he pastures is concealed under black tupe. 

On the top left-hand corner of the map 
are two river lines; the word no is 
written beneath the northernmost line, 
which incidently conforms to the topo- 
graphic lines of Salt River. The bottom 
line is the surprise. It is not the Gila 
River as others, including ua, have 
thought. After reading Marlowe’s book, 
many have guessed the Gila River, and 
have been thrown off-course. It is none 
other than Queen Creek, which we have 
used on numerous occasions when explor- 
ing the desert with trail machines. The 
creek bed is usually dry, a wide avenue 
devoid of rocks and cactus, making a 
quick means of travel. 

Between the two river-lines are three 
small circles with a dot in each center, 
like doughnuts. In the area of the three 
doughnuts we noticed a peculiar sign 
that can best be described as a straight 
line that has humped itself in the middle 
much like one segment of an inch-worm. 
When we remarked that the same sign 
appears on the opposite side of the horse 


Author's conception of the 
El “Cobollo” de Santa Fe map, 
believed to give tho locations 
and deacribe the contents of 
Poralta treasure cachos 


map, Marlowe informed us that these 
are signs of the two caches. 

The numeral “3” is carved close to 
the silver crescent, and is repeated be- 
hind the horse’s hindfoot. The numbers 
“3” and “8” will be used quite extensively 
throughout the story, as you will notice. 

We talked for nearly three hours be- 
fore Marlowe SE stood and an- 
nounced it was time to leave. We were so 
grateful that he and his wife had given 
us so much of their time, a great deal 
more than we had hoped for, but when 
they walked out the door they would be 
taking with them the answers to ques- 
tions we had dared not ask. We hated to 
see them disappear into the anonymous 
world they have been foreed to build 
around themselves. 

The Marlowes had been saving the big- 
gest surprise of all until the last moment. 
We can only assume that in the hours 
spent talking, Mr. Marlowe had reached 
the conclusion that we were sincerely in- 
terested in getting the true history of 
the Peraltas and were not treasure-com- 
petitors intent on picking his brain clean 
of the hard-carned knowledge he had had 
to acquire from years of walking neross 
the hell of a desert summer, freezing in 
an unexpected winter snowstorm, and 
enduring months of a loneliness that onty 
he could know. 

On the point of departure, Marlowe 
stepped back into our doorway and said, 
“If you can work it into your schedule, 
I would like to take vou with me on the 
Peralta Trail. It will help answer some 
of the questions I know both of vou have 
been wanting to ask.” 


(COULD WE fit it into our schedule? 

Gond-Gosh-Almightyv! From that in- 
stant all former plans were forgotten. 
Two days later we joined the Marlowes 
on one of the most unforgettable ad- 
ventures of our lives. It began on Thurs- 
day, April 22, 1965. We rose at u very 
early hour as it was a long drive from 
Tortilla Fiat to the meeting place Mr. 
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Marlowe had designated. Excitement was 
running high on the way out of the mou:i- 
tains that morning. 

We finally reached the desert flats and 
as we looked across the plain toward Li: 
rising foothills and mountains ahead of 
us, lavender mist enveloped the forest 
of giant saguaros like an eerie shroud. 
The wisps of fog created a ghostly vei 
through which we would soon enter, to 
walk through a century of time. 

The Marlowes were waiting. We were 
briefed as to where we would be taken 
and what would be expected of us. We 
would be free to take photographs of 
anything we liked with three exceptions 
—Mr. Marlowe, his wife, and his desert 
mode of transportation. 

While standing beside their waiting 
vehicle, drinking the coffee Mrs. Mar- 
lowe had brought to wake us up a little 
bit, we stared into the gloom and listened 
for the sounds of desert life which we 
should have heard. This was our first 
evidence of feeling uncomfortable; how 
ony. and quiet it was. We felt com- 
pleie y isoluted from the world of living 
things. 

It was an uupropriate time to bring up 
the subject of Marlowe’s ghostly visitor 
which he had written of in his book. 
Marlowe lifted his hand, and with a 
wide sweep of his outstretched palm, he 
indicated the mountain where the strange 
apparition had appeared. 

“Right over there is where Pedro Per- 
alta cume to see me.” We almost choked 
on our coffee when we saw how near 
we were standing to Pedro's favorite 
pe uniting ground. 

Mr. Marlowe had told the story of 
finding a replica of the three-tiered pede- 
stal pictured on the opposite side of the 
horse-map. The priest stands atop such 
u pedestal, his long robes flowing down 
its back and side. The pedestal proved 
to be a three-tiered cliff, chisl from 
u mountuinside by nature, not by the 
Peraltas. In centuries past, a lava flow 
had spilled over the sides of three pyra- 
midal levels of the cliff, and had swirled 
and folded into the sweeping lines that 
precisely match the draped robes of the 
priest. 

While Marlowe wus examining a hole 
he had found bored through the top tier 
of the pedestal, a specter appeared on the 
ridge opposite from where he was work- 
ing. At first glance the apparition looked 
like part of the landsca with which 
Marlowe had become so familiar durin 
the weeks he spent clearing the tunnel. 

An outline of a saguaro on the horizon 
tan easily be mistaken for a human being. 
The figure might have escaped notice 
had Marlowe not been attracted by the 
movement caused from materializing und 
fadin away reappearing and disappear- 
ing. Mr. Marlowe watched for u time, 
not trusting his eyes at what he was 
witnessing. At last the figure of u mau 
came into permanent focus. He remained 
visible long enough for Mr. Marlowe to 
Bet a long look at the ghost of a man 

e knew beyond all doubt to be Pedro 
Peralta. The general appearance and 
manner of dress GER identity. 

The man looked at Mr. Marlowe and 
smiled. He continued to smile all the 
while he stood on the ridge looking down. 
Just before vanishing, he lifted his hand 
-end motioned for the digging to continue. 
Marlowe began to dig where Pedro had 
pointed and when he looked SN again, 
the apparition had disappeared. ‘arlowe 
never saw him again. 

It made our blood run a little cold 
to think of Pedro playing hide-and-seek 
somewhere out there in the half-light. 
and we wondered how we would react if 
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we should see his shadow Jurking behind 
some rock or saguaro. We sincerely be- 
lieve there wouldn’t be enough room in 
the entire width and breadth of the Su- 
perstitions for the two McGees and one 
century-old ghost—it is said that ghosts 
won’t hurt you, but they can sure as 
hell make you hurt E 

As we piled into Marlowe’s jeep and 
started into the haze we prayed that 
Senor Peralta would respectfully stay 
off the trails we would be using. 


WE STARTED at the very beginning 

—the genesis of the Peralta Maps, 
the Burial Place. The route of the Per- 
altas began from this spot and was of 
major importance to the facts we were 
seeking. 

The maps intended for Enrico Peralta 
were accidentally unearthed from their 
burial plot in 1949 by a man who had 
never been in the Superstitions before 
and had no intention of ever becoming a 
treasure hunter. This man, whom Mr. 
Marlowe calls Jack, was driving through 
Arizona on a summer vacation. While 
driving plone Highway 60-70-80-89, he 
and his family were being entertained by 
the magnificent view of the Superstition 
Mountains. In the hope of seeing Weav- 
ers Needle, the famous spire of rock that 
lies behind the heights of “Old Supe,” 
Jack pulled his car to the side of the 
highway. 

Leaving his family in the car, he 
walked into the desert toward a small 
hill, thinking the slightly higher eleva- 
tion would enable him to catch a glimpse 
of the peak. 

Weavers Needle is beautiful and worth 
secing on its own merit, but was made 
famous by the Dutchman, Jacob Von 
Walzer, when he used the name of 
Weavers Needle in the riddles connected 
with the location of his legendary Lost 
Dutchman Mine. He said, “From my 
mine you can climb up a short distance 
and see Weavers Needle.” What he forgot 
to mention was that you can sce the 
Needle from twenty miles in any direc- 
tion depending on the right elevation and 
location. 

It was on this hill which Jack had 
innocently climbed for nothing more than 
a view, that he found the first of the 
maps. If he could have foreseen what the 
maps held in store, he would have left 
them ying there—for the stone over 
which he ad fallen would send him to 
his grave within a few short years. 

When Jack looked back to find the 
cause of his tumble, he saw a triangular 
piece of rock sticking out of the sand. 
Closer inspection revealed scratches or 
cuts which did not appear to be acci- 
dental. Dislodging the stone from its 
resting place, he found he had tripped 
over one corner of a rectangular slab 
17x22x3 inches, weighing approximately 
25 pounds. This was the map of the 
horse and priest. In 1950 after a year 
of study, Jack returned to the area and 
uncovered two more maps equal in size 
to the first, plus a smaller heart-shaped 
map, chisled and shaped to fit inside of 
map Number Three. ; 

Within six years after making his 
first discovery on this hill, Jack was 
dead. The young, healthy man had suc- 
cumbed to the strain of backbreaking 
work under the rigorous conditions that 
only the Superstitions can impose. You 
who have experienced laboring for a 
time in these mountains will understand. 

Fear of those who might learn about 
his secret, hard work, heat, cold, frustra- 
tion and disappointment were the only 
rewards Jack received for his gallant 
attempt to locate the Peralta treasure. 


His heart could not stand the years of 
toil, nor his nerves the strain. Perhaps 
the curse of the Apaches still hangs over 
those who trespass into the realm of 
their Thunder Gods in search of gold. 

Mr. Marlowe had been a close friend 
of Jack and had asked to help in the 
search, but Jack had wanted to try it 
alone. In 1956, Jack’s widow brought 
the maps to Marlowe announcing she no 
longer wanted any part of them. This 
then, marked the beginning of our 
friend’s nine years on the Peralta Trail. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT question to 

be answered at the hill was, “How 
was Enrico to know that the maps were 
buried here, this very inconspicious spot 
at least seven miles south of the moun- 
tains?” 

The explanation was simple. Jack had 
put the cart before the horse when acci- 
dentally tripping over the partially ex- 
posed stone. South of the hill where 
the maps had been hidden was a gigantic 
old saguaro that had been bored out. 
The hole went completely through it. 
When looking Geh the neatly drilled 
hole, the height of a man’s head, it be- 
came much like a view-finder on a cam- 
era. The hill was the dominant picture 
and the burial place was the center focus. 
This would be the spot to dig. Once the 
first map was uncovered, it led to the 
others. Directions were written on the 
map of the priest. “Este Bereda Es 
Peligroza,"’ (This trail is dangerous), 
“Yo Voy 18 Lugares” (I go eighteen 

laces [mines}), “Busca El Mapa, Busca 
bi Corazon” (Look for the map, look 
for the heart). 

The trail from here was found only 
after Mr. Marlowe had figured out the 
complicated system of triangulations and 
compass degrees. Compass degrees are 
the important clues concealed beneath 
the tapes. It had been arranged into a 
series of three markers, each forming 
a triangle. At the apex of the triangle 
would be a rock pointer or some similar 
object giving the direction of the next 
set of triangulated markers. At the most 
important locations, compass directions 
would have to be taken from the stone 
maps. 

In this manner Marlowe was taken 
from the “Hill of the Maps” and was 
led closer to the canyon which the Peral- 
tas had wanted Enrico to use in entering 
mountains. The answer to this puzzling 
canyon was saved until almost the end 
of our journey with Marlowe. The sus- 
pense was agonizing, but there was a 
good reason for it. 

From the hill north of the Queen 
Creek Bridge, we began moving in a 
northeasterly direction toward a low, 
hog-backed ridge whose ugly, jagged 
spine thrust itself upwa from the 
desert’s surface for a quarter-mile. It 
resembled a sleeping dinosaur of gigan- 
tic proportions. 

On the southeast corner of the pre- 
historic outcropping was a set of Peralta 
petroglyphs—circles with dotted centers 
and a dagger pointing out the direction 
to be taken. Mr. Marlowe has interpreted 
the profusion of circles to represent 
“Sunflower” and has named this parti- 
cular stretch of the Peralta course the 
“Sunflower Trail.” Near the center of 
the long narrow ridge was the first of 
the markers proving Marlowe's theory. 

After leaving the flower-glyphs, using 
the dagger’s point as a directional guide. 
Mr. Marlowe drove into the desert and 
stopped. We were surrounded by a forest 
of saguaros which all looked the same 
to us. but to him they are old friends, 
each having its own identity. He claims 
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Petroglyphs depicting a sunflower and a directional dagger mark tho south boundary 

at Hill No. 1. The dagger points to the east boundary of the triangle which is marked 

by the sunflower-carved cactus in the photograph at right. The inset shows a close-up 
view of the marking. 


to have personally inspected each sa- 
guaro in this area looking for the ‘‘some- 
thing” the petroglyphs indicated he would 
find. We have watched him drive for 
miles, then suddenly pull up to one 
special saguaro without having to hesi- 
tate for a moment to get his bearings, 
even though he was among thousands 
of them. 

It was with a great deal of awe that 
we stood at the base of a monumental 
saguaro and looked up at the work of 
Pedro Peralta. A beautifully carved 
sunflower looked down at us from a dis- 
tance of perhaps eight feet. Each petal 
had been carefully and artistically cut 
into the saguaro’s side. The face of the 
flower was at least sixteen inches across. 
The fleshy meat had been removed from 
the inner part of the design leaving the 
ribs of the saguaro exposed to the sun 
and air. A crust had formed over the 
incisions that were from one to one and 
one-half inches deep, thereby preserving 
the cactus and its design. Judging from 
its height the carving must have been 
done by a man on horseback. From this 
point on, all of the marked cactus we 
were to see were inscribed in the same 
manner and at the same height. 

The Peraltas had tried to attain the 
ultimate in elevation when preparing a 
saguaro marker so that it could be seen 
from a greater distance. Every marker 
was extremely well planned. For ex- 
ample. this sunflower was carved on the 
west side of the saguaro. The trail from 
the flower-glyphs was to follow along the 
e2stern side of the hog-backed ridge 
which roughly runs north and south. By 
walking along the east base of the ridge, 
the face of the sunflower cannot be 
zassed, Its second function was to point 
toward the third part of the triangu ated 
Stier Had tne flower been carved 

> the apposite ride of the cactus it would 
Zute gone completely unnoticed. This is 
“why che cannot vary one iota from the 
sec. fied trail—one slip and the trail is 
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We thought it odd that the Peraltas 
had chosen the sunflower to represent 
this section of the trail for it seemed 
so out of place in this arid wasteland. 
We later did research and found that at 
one time this entire valley was covered 
with them. Although they are now al- 
most extinct around the base of the Sup- 
erstitions, the sunflower can still be seen 
on rare occasions after a heavy rainfall. 


Hr USING the stone maps, along with 

what he had already found on and 
near the ridge, Marlowe located his first 
set of triangulated markers: the glyphs 
to the south of the ridge, the sunflower 
marker to the east, and the most im- 
portant marker which was located to 
the west-northwest of the Sleeping Dino- 
saur. In his search for the remainin 
piece of the triangle, Marlowe followe 
the direction given by the face of the 
sunflower. It forced him to climb the 
intricate, steep side of the hog-backed 
ridge. From one end to the other he 
picked his way along the top of the 
narrow summit with no results. There 
was nothing there. 

At the northernmost tip of the high 
ridge he sat down to rest for a moment 
before tackling the precarious descent. 
While looking down at the floor of the 
desert he was struck by how tiny every- 
thing looked. It was at this moment 
Marlowe made the discovery that was to 
help him break the code of the Peralta 
maps. 

The Peraltas had conceived the idea of 
placing rock-markers in such a way that 
they could be passed by and ignored if 
seen from the desert flats. For example, 
if walking on the desert, it would be a 
sure bet that the mounds of heaped and 
piled rocks would blend with the many 
other outcroppings surrounding them, 
and never be noticed. But from up here 
on the rim looking down on the same 
heaps of rock that appeared to have no 
meaning, Mr. Marlowe saw a definite 
diagram drawn out on the floor of the 


desert. It was so large that only a high 
and distant view would bring out the 


tremendous horseshoe which had been 
laid out in the desert with the use of 
many rocks and boulders. 

Marlowe told us he descended the hill 
as fast as the loose rock and slippery 
sides would allow. Once inside the ring 
of rocks, Marlowe was confused as to 
what he should do next. At last he dis- 
covered that opposite the open end of 
the horseshoe, several yards to the 
northeast, a rock cairn had been placed 
in the “two o’clock” position of the horse- 
shoe, as seen from the ridge. Marlowe 
assumed it to be a directional pointer. 

It was here the knowledge came of 
the triangle system used by the Peraltas: 
the glyphs, the sunflower saguaro and 
the horseshoe—each leads to the other. 
This helped Marlowe to locate the trail 
at a somewhat faster pace. He had an 
idea of what to look for. It may sound 
easy but, as he was to discover, some 
of the triungulations would from 
three to five miles apart. How Enrico 
was to have mustered these maps is a 
mystery, unless the Peraltas had had 
occasion to use the system before and 
Enrico already knew whut all the sym- 
bols meant and exactly how they were to 
be utilized. 


S THE MORNING wore on, the haze 

begun to dissipate and familiar land- 
marks popped through to establish where 
we were. To the north, Miners Needle 
was outlined against the horizon. Super- 
stition Mountain was to the west, and 
the lesser hills around the Whitlow Can- 
yon area were to the east. 

From the first set of markers just 
described, we were taken to another 
foothill closer still to the mountains. We 
were now heginning to see the route 
planned for Enrico taking shape bit by 
bit. piece by piece, one step at a time. 

We were edging closer and closer to 
the mysterious passageway into the 
mountains. How far would the Marlowes 
take us and would we be allowed to learn 
the answer to this question, we wondered. 
We knew they were showing ua every- 
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The “Number 8 Saguaro” (above) marks 
the south boundary of Hill No. 2. Travis 


Marlowe removed the hand-forged iron 
band (right) from a saguaro marking the 
south boundary of the third triangle. 


thing they possibly could without 
Jegpaxcizing their own interests. 

e had always thought we knew which 
canyon the Peraltas had used and were 
satisfied that it was the trail over Miners 
Needle. Aguin we were shown three 
markers. The southwest tip of the tri- 
ungle is marked by a saguaro carved in 
the sume manner as the sunflower. How- 
ever, this cactus wus engraved with a 
large numeral “8.” The number “8” cac- 
tus is almost dead now, so you can 
imagine the markers that Marlowe has 
fåiled to find. But he stuck with his 
task and eventually picked up the trail 
again. This is the explanation for Mar- 
Jowe's nine-year seurch. whereas Enrico 
could huve followed the fresh trail in a 
matter of weeks. 

Since the number “8” was carved on 
the side of the cactus facing east, that 
is the direction Mr. Marlowe used to find 
the next clue. The marker to the east 
was another look-through saguuro whose 
function was to locate the northern tip 
of the triangle. The sighting-hole took 
in the entire hilltop, the center point 
focusing on its crest. When Marlowe 
climbed the small conical hill. he found 
another man-made cairn of stones, topped 
with a long, thin arm of rock that served 
as an indicator. The direction surpri- 
ingly took an abrupt turn to the east. 

The Marlowes left out many of the 
markers on the way to the next group 
which they particularly wanted us to 
see. It would have taken weeks to have 
seen all of them. so we were shown what 
the Marlowes felt was most important to 
our interests. 

While we zig-zagged over the desert, 
they pointed out the mountains and foot- 
hills containing markere. We were as- 
tonished to find everything was taking 
us in an easterly direction away from 
Miners Needle and Superstition Moun- 
tain. This really led to a great deal of 
confusion on our part. It was a sheck 
to realize the canyons considered to be 
the most likely candidates for the true 
Peralta Trail were completely out of the 
running. 

The foothills through which we were 
driving, Marlowe called “D” Hill, “+1 
Hill,” “#2 Hill,” “Hill of the Priest's 
Pedestal,” etc. All names and numbers 
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matched those on the stone maps. We 
asked Mr. Marlowe where the faint lines 
came from designating what we shall 
laughingly call a road. He grinned and 
said his nine years of working this area 
was responsible for all of them. What 
a ride he ve us! What we couldn’t 
get around, over or under we went 
through! 


At last we reached an old section of 
dirt road which had been the Butterfield 
Stage Route between the cities of Flor- 
ence, Hewitt Stage Stop, Silver King 
and Pinal. The road is still used today. 
We traveled it as far as the Whitlow 
Dam where we saw another set of Per- 
alta Trail markers. We felt quite fortu- 
nate in being able to see this group be- 
cause in the recent construction of the 
dam and its spillway they came danger- 
ously close to being obliterated. 


On the south side of Whitlow Dam 
Marlowe left the Butterfield Road and 
swung toward the east side of the dam. 
This was an important set and the Per- 
altas had devised a brilliant scheme to 


show Enrico that this place meant 
something special. 


PEDRO, a real genius, began this set 
with the ubiquitous saguaro, whose 
middle had been girded with a hand- 
forged band of iron. We had seen this 
cactus pictured in Marlowe’s book, but 
it had been felled by a flash flood and 
washed away not long after the photo- 
graph was made. Marlowe took us to 
where the saguaro had stood; in com- 
paring the photograph to the two mes- 
quite trees that had embraced the sa- 
guaro from both sides we found them 
to be identical, as was the topography 
of the background. Later in our ac- 
quaintance with the Marlowes, we were 
allowed to inspect the iron band that he 
had painstakingly removed with a hack- 
saw. Marlowe reasoned that rhaps 
the Peraltas had inscribed further in- 
structions on the inside of the iron ring. 
The removal of the band was accom- 
plished after a lot of hard work, but 
the inside surface was perfectly smooth. 
The ring was meant to mark the south 
boundary of the triangle. nothing more. 
The location of the secord part of the 
triangle was agonizingly slow in its dis- 
covery. Mr. Mariewe almost had to give 
up on this one. Since the iron ring en- 
circled the saguarv, he had no given di- 
rection to work from. He had to work in 
an ever-widening circle looking at ev- 
ervthing and anything that might give 
him a clue. 


On one tedious round of checking sa- 
guaros, he found it. Behind a head-high 
clump of mesquite that had grown 
against the cactus, he discovered slashes 
that had been cut into its southwest 
side. Two symbols were placed neatly 
side by side. The symbol to the left was 
a reverse “F”; beside it was a crescent— 
the Spanish symbol for silver. This, 
then, constituted the east boundary of 
the triangle, but what did it mean—this 
marker, so different from the rest? 

One afternoon, as he stood beside the 
cactus, he saw what the two fingers of 
the “F” were trying to tell him. To the 
northwest, the afternoon shadows were 
playing on the east side of the moun- 
tains. Patterns of light were formed 
which he had never before noticed. Half- 
way up the mountain side was a black 
crescent, painted by afternoon shadows. 
The pattern was formed by a crack in 
the rocky cliffs which made a perfect 
half-moon. 

The large crevice would have made 
an ideal cache in which to store the sil- 
ver. Marlowe felt sure the crescent- 


‘shaped niche would have appealed to 


the Peraltas—what better place to hide 
the silver than a spot simulating their 
silver sign? 

Marlowe said he almost flew up the 
side of the mountain in his haste to 
recover the fortune. But the huge cave 
held nothing except tracks of animals 
which had been using it as a den. 

In disgust he sat in the mouth of the 
cave and wallowed in self-pity. For 
years there had been one disappoint- 
ment after another. Would there ever be 
an end to the trail? 


MARLOWE told us that everytime he 

was on the brink of quitting, some- 
thing would happen to give him the en- 
thusiasm he had enjoyed when he first 
came to Arizona all keyed up with the 
excitement of owning treasure maps, 
and eager to start his search. 

This elation was to be felt once more 
as he sat in the mouth of the cave. In 
his dejection and anger at another fail- 
ure he picked up a rock and threw it 
down the mountain he had climbed a few 
minutes ago in such high spirits. As he 
watched the rock jump down the slope, 
his eyes were drawn to the very thing 
he was supposed to see. Again, it was 
only when looking down that he saw 
the sign of the holy cross—a massive 
thing twenty-five feet in length—per- 
fectly arranged with piled stones. The 
cross had gone unnoticed in his wild 
scramble up the side of the mountain, 
although he almost had crawled over 
the top of it. 

The cross led the way to the discov- 
ery which established. once and for all, 
the canyon used by the Peraltas to en- 
ter the Superstition Mountains. 

The Marlowes had saved this till last. 
They did not want us to merely take 
their word for it; it was proved step 
by step. making the information we 
got really mean something. Perhaps it 
was to teach us to believe in our own 
convictions a little stronger. If we had, 
we would have realized the route we 
had explored on the 1963 expedition 
was a contestant for the honor of be- 
coming the proven Peralta Trail. 

In 1963 we had tracked down the 
trail which the Dutchman, Jacob Von 
Walzer, had reportedly pursued into 
the Superstitions. At that time we had 
followed Queen Creek toward the Whit- 
low Ranch, there to turn northward 
into Whitlow Canyon. Whitlow Canyon 
is not the canyon used by the Span- 
iards, but if we had ventured farther 
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A monolithic whim of nature (above left) known as Elephant Butte marks the entrance into the canyon the Peraltas chose for 
their entry into the Superstitions. Entwined serpents and a laddor (above right) were etched in the sido of a pinnacle that had 
to be climbed in order to reach the second set of petroglyphs. Note the 3 and 8 at the top left of the petroglyph below. They are on 
the left-hand side of the symbol resembling a wheel connected to the directional spiral. Turn the picture a quartor-turn clockwise 
and the numerals stand out much clearer. 


into the mountains from that point we 
would have eventually been on the 
Peralta Trail. 

The first canyon to the east of Whit- 
low claims the honor, but to our knowl- 
edge it has no name, so we have called 
it No Name Canyon. It runs north to 
south, paralleled by Whitlow Canyon to 
the west, Hewitt and Millsite Canyons 
to the east. On SE maps of 
1900 a dirt road is shown running from 
the Butterfield Road northward along 
the full length of No Name Canyon. At 
the road’s end the trail turns west up 
Milk Ranch Creek, then past the old 
Kavanaugh Goat Ranch on the north 
bank of the creek until it converges 
with the northernmost end of Whitlow 
Canyon. It is here that our anonymous 
canyon dead-ends into Coffee Flat 
Mountain or Picacho Butte, whichever 
you prefer to call it. It is the first 
mountain east of Miners Needle and is 
on the southern edge of the Superstition 
Mountain Range. It appears there are 
two mountains in one, or a two-headed 
mountain; the dome to the west is 
called Coffee Flat, the east dome is 
named Picacho Butte. 

The important marker at the mouth 
of this canyon-with-no-name was a 
spectacular monument of solid rock 
called Elephant Butte. An inscription 
on the bottom of the Map of the Horse 
reads, El Caballo De Santa Fe (the horse 
of Santa Fe). Mr. Marlowe feels that 
Elephant Butte is the horse of Santa 
Fe. This colossal mound of granite 
could not have been more perfect had 
it been sculped and polished by human 
hands. 

Marlowe is convinced there is a tie-in 
between the mapped horse and Elephant 
Butte, and that ìt could have been part 
<f a family joke that only the Peraltas 
il have known. Perhaps a traveling 
circus or tent show had passed through 
tte ald tawn of Santa Fe bringing with 
t the first clephant seen by the Peral- 

This may seem a rather far-fetched 
tears, but the stone elephant is sur- 
ated Uy a multitude of Peralta mark- 
and he doce mark the beginning of 
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No-Name Canyon. His head lies to the 
south; his tail to the north; his west 
side is flanked by No-Name Canyon. 
Across a clearing, behind the ele- 
phant’s rump, is a rugged hill covered 
with dense brush. We climbed boulders 
and crawled through thickets until we 
saw what was hidden there. The Peral- 
tns concealed many things from the 
eyes of possible intruders. Only by using 
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the degree markers inscribed on the 
maps (under the tapes), was Marlowe 
able to detect the location of these se- 
crets. On the south wall of the hill’s 
highest pinnacle were some of the most 
elaborate petroglyphs we have ever 
seen. We have quite an extensive collec- 
tion of petroglyphs which we have gath- 
ered from the four corners of the Super- 
Stitions, but these differ from anything 
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we have photographed, not only in size 
but in technique. The symbols are at 
least three times larger than the aver- 
uge and the designs are quite unique. 
A ladder with muny rungs is pictured, 
a horseshoe, and tne ever-present nu- 
merals, “3” and “8”, cut into the tail of 
the directional spiral showing that from 
here the Peralta Trail goes northwest. 
On a nearby boulder, the figure “8” ap- 
pears In the form of two entwined 
snakes. 

A few yurds from these glyphs is per- 
manent water. The three-tiered water- 
hole is usually filled with sand and 
gravel, but is u dependable source of 
good water once the sand is pulled 
aside. Mr. Marlowe has had need of this 
water many times. He has cleaned the 
spring of sand only to return after a 
few weeks’ time to find it refilled. On 
the cliff-side of the spring is the Span- 
ish gold sign and beside it is a bird 
with a feathered topknot. The Murlowes 
have nicknamed it “The Goose that Laid 
the Golden Egg.” 


HIS IS as far as we were taken on 
the Peralta Trail. Marlowe would 
have been foolish to have shown us any- 
more than he already bad and a fool, 
he isn’t! 

Although we were not taken any far- 
ther, we were given oral directions, up 
to a point. The Peralta Trail continues 
north up to No-Name Canyon until the 
canyon merges with Whitlow Canyon. 
There they both dead-end at Picacho 
Butte. The Peralta Trail then turns 
east at the foot of the Butte to wher 
the junction of Frazer, Randolph. ond 
Red Tank Canyons verge on Picacho 
Butte’s southeast corner. Like giant fin- 
gers, Frazer Canyon continues to the 
east, Randolph to the northeast, and 
Red Tank continues almost due north 
to end just short of mighty LaBarge 
Canyon, the turnpike of the Supersti- 
tions. From LaBarge Canyon only Mar- 
lowe knows where the trail leads. 

Marlowe says it is possible that he 
will find other maps hidden much the 
same as the others. The number “6” and 
the letter “M” is inscribed on the map 
of the horse. On the Map of the Priest, 
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“8-N-P” led to the discovery of maps 
#2 and +3; eight north paces. There- 
fore, Marlowe believes the “6-M” to 
mean sixth mapa. He is now in the vi- 
cinity of the silver cache but has failed 
to find the one remaining clue that will 
tell him, “Here it is. This is it.” 

Marlowe takes the bad with the good, 
never complaining or whining about the 
pears spent in a search that has shown 

im no mercy. He feels his time has not 
been wasted and is completely happy in 
what he is doing. He has an unshakable 
faith in his maps and the story they 
tell. He has come to the end of the trail 
on the small heart-map but the signs 
there tell him to keep going. He will go 
on until he finds the silver cache, the 
cache of gold. and maps which he says 
will give the location of eighteen mines. 

We discussed the possibility of In- 
scription Rock in LaBarge Canyon being 
another map. It is sometimes referred to 
as the “Peralta Master Map.” Mr. Mar- 
lowe had aust proven the Peralta Trail 
enters LaBarge Canyon from its south- 
ernmost end. It seems that once the Per- 
altas had discovered this unobstructed 
avenue to the Salt River, they certainly 
would have taken advantage of the 
eighteen to twenty miles of easy travel 
it offered them. LaBarge also would 
have provided them with many springs 
of permanent water and ample camp- 
sites. Jts many side-canvons offered 
them dozens of passages from which 
they could explore every nook and cran- 
ny of the Superstitions. The north exit 
of LaBarge Canyon gave them the ho- 
nus of the Salt River where water was 
abundant for their mining operations. 
camp needs. and for the large remuda of 
horses and mules. 

The master map, on Inscription Rock. 
was incised into the east wall of La- 
Barge Canyon. Jt, too. was strategically 
placed where it could not possibly escape 
the attention of anyone traveling La- 
Barge from either direction. The petro- 
glyphs were chiseled into the dark glaze 
of desert varnish that covers the surface 
of the eight by ten-foot upright slab. 
The exposed white rocx underneath 
makes the symbo!s stand out in sharp 
contrast. 


Marlowe can depend on the three-tiered waterhole (left) be- 

hind Elephant Butte as an unfailing source of water. The soli- 

tary degree marker (above) appears on a hillside between the 
Butte and the Peralta petroglyphs. 


A directional spiral is to the left of a 
network of circles and the lines that 
connect them. We feel this is more than 
likely an archaic form of topography 
map, the circles representing the sur- 
rounding peaks, the lines illustrating the 
canyons. If this map had been made by 
the Peraltas, the dotted circles could 
represent the location of the mines. If 
made by the prehistoric Indians who 
walked this canyon ten centuries ago, 
the map was made for the succor, safe- 
ty, and guidance of those expected to 
follow their restless migratory path— 
water, favorable campsites, and migra- 
tion routes their only message. ; 

The latter of the two explanations is 
the most realistic, but for one drawing 
that dominates the right-hand side. Ap- 
proximately eighteen inches tall, it is 
the figure of a man. He is facing the 
labyrinth of circles and lines and ap- 
pears to be walking in the direction of 
Salt River. The figure seems to. be that 
of 2 miner. He carries an ore sack on 
his back suspended from a band around 
his forehead. To further clarify this as- 
sumption there are two candles protrud- 
ing from the headband to give the miner 
light in the dark tunnels. 

Inscription Rock Map is no longer as 
sharp and clearly defined as the maps of 
Mr. Marlowe. It must be remembered 
that while his had protection from the 
elements, Inscription Rock has been ex- 
posed to the blistering rays of the sun, 
eroded by wind and rain, and, worst of 
all, flash flooding has brought tons of 
water and sand to grind away at its sur- 
face. We wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
man himself hasn’t been its most constant 
enemy. 

A slight change has taken place on the 
Master Map over the last few years. 
Some of our more inexperienced pros- 

‘tors and greenhorn treasure hunters 
nave taken advantage of its lonely and 
desolate location to mar its surface for 
their own purpose. They evidently be- 
Leved they were the first to set eyes on 
the map and have tried to destroy sym- 
bols they thought to be of importance. 
Tkeir feeble attempts are equalled only 
by their feeble-mindedness in thinking 
they could remove what the power of 
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God’s elements have been unable to erase. 
Nevertheless, one can plainly see the 
scratches where an attempt has been 
made. 


HERE IS MUCH to be said for the 

moral ethics of the Peraltas and their 
workers regarding the decent way in 
which they conducted themselves during 
their lengthy stay in the Superstititions. 
They saw the writings from prehistoric 
times but did not abuse or destroy. The 
Peraltas showed an admirable quuuty in 
that their own markers were always 
placed a respectable distance from those 
of the Indians. It seems they, too, realized 
their importance and had the vision to 
see that someday, someone would come 
to study them for the sake of world his- 
tory. In their effort to preserve the writ- 
ings, we now have something with which 
to work in trying to piece together the 
story of an extinct culture. This is much 
to the credit of the Peraltas. 

We are heartsick to see what some of 
our cuppe caly educated and civilized 
visitors have done on their excursions 
into the outer fringes of the mountains. 
Some portions are fairly accessible to the 
weekend tourist. The ignorance of these 
selfish and unthinking people is inexcus- 
able and offensive to all of us. 

ADE pue Canyon, on Superstiti- 
tion’s south side, can be given as one 
example. It has begun to spring forth a 
new set of contemporary writings that 
date from 1927 to the present time. This 
new form of art we have named “Ego- 
ism.” It doesn’t require any talent; it 
only expresses the importance the artist 
places on his own name, and he bores us 
with his monotonous ideas that never 
vary. He always gives us the name of the 
city and state that has the misfortune to 
claim him, then has the gall to hide 
behind his initials. He then dates his 
artistic endeavor to prove to the world, 
which couldn’t care less, just exactly 
when it was lucky enough to have this 
poor brainless creature visit this partic- 
ular spot. There they stand, side by 
side—clues to an ancient culture and the 
work of an egomaniac. 

We have found the life-giving water- 


holes filled with garbage, cans, paper and 
scraps of lumber. Our most disgusting 
discovery was a well-worn, well-soaked 
pair of jockey shorts floating on an 
orange-crate raft. We have found it 
necessary to drink from strange sources 
of water in the past, and did so with no 
qualms, but this was too much. It might 
have been funny if we hadn’t been so 
thirsty. After cleaning out the spring for 
the next person who might stop here for 
a drink, we went elsewhere for our water. 
The rangers make the circuit of springs 
as regularly as they can, but, they surely 
could use a little help from the public. 

In the discussion of the LaBarge Map 
and the possibility of its disclosing the 
location of eighteen mines, Mr. Marlowe 
corrected us by saying there are now 
only seventeen mines left to be redis- 
covered. This was certainly news to us 
as we had never heard of anyone’s find- 
ing a Peralta mine, unless it was the 
Dutchman. Marlowe said this was a 
proven Peralta gold mine, not the dubious 
whereabouts of the Dutchman’s gold. 

Mr. Marlowe has seen the proof with 
his own eyes and has held it in his hands. 
One day, while prospecting around the 
Goldfield area, a miner hit a large slab 
of rock with his pick. Curious about the 
hollow sound it produced, he pried the 
stone slab to one side and found an open- 
ing beneath it—an old mine shaft. Once 
inside the tunnel, he began looking for 
some evidence of the mine’s previous 
owner. Lying on the floor of the shaft 
was a hand-forged iron drill, eighteen 
inches long, with one end tapering into 
a cone-shaped tip. Deep grooves had been 
cut into the tip giving a ribbed effect. 
On the side of the drill were the engraved 
initials “P.P.” —Pedro Peralta. The iron 
was tested for age and proven to be of 
the Peralta era. 


THE SHAFT uncovered by the pros- 
pector now lies at the bottom of 
Goldfield Lake, a flooded memorial to 
what might have been. Goldfield’s his- 
tory has been plagued by flooded shafts 
since 1917, when miners accidentally hit 
an underground storage of water, either 
a subterranean lake or river. 


Goldfield’s history supposedly did not 
begin until 1886, when four Mormons 
did some prospecting around the base of 
Superstitition’s western base. In 1891 the 
first claims were laid out on what be- 
came known as the “Mormon Stope’, 
named after the four founders; Orlando 
nnd Orrin Merril, Rile Morris and C. R. 
Hakes. Could one of these men have been 
responsible for opening the Peralta 
shaft? 

Much of the research on Goldfield has 
been obtained from Spanish Gold and the 
Lost Dutchman by Ludwig G. “Dac” 
Rosecrans. We consider Mr. Rosecrans an 
authority on the Goldfield area. For the 
past nineteen years he has lived in a 
cabin neatly tucked away in the beautiful 
foothills between Goldfield and Govern- 
ment Wells. He is well known in the 
Superstitition area as a writer, a philoso- 
pher and treasure hunter. Mr. Rosecrans 
confirms the story of the Peraltas’ work- 
ing the Goldfield area. 

“Extremely rich floats (pieces of loose 
ore unattached to any particular vein) 
have been found on the Goldfield 
grounds; ancient workings, timbered with 
ironwood and almost totally collapsed, 
have been found near the later mines, 
Who might have labored in these aged 
diggings?” 

As proof of this, his book shows photo- 
raphs of ancient ironwood timbers that 
ave been uncavered by modern mining 

SE Scientific testing has proven 
Ki ogs to be approximately 100 years 
Old. 

There are very few residents now in 
the once bustling city of Goldfield, but 
Doc’s home is usually filled with his 
many friends, who enjoy the informal 
“get-togethers” for which Arizona is so 
famous. The hospitality of this State is 
incomparable. 

The remains of the old boomtown are 
five miles from Apache Junction on the 
scenic Apache Trail. The Massacre 
grounds are plainly visible from Gold- 
field which hanes up an interesting 
question, “Were the Peraltas trying to 
reach the safety of the Goldfield work- 
ings? Was this the reason for their using 
the western retreat from the mountains? 


Across a clearing behind Elephant Butte is the rugged hill below. Boulders and dense thicket shield the hilltop (right) on which 
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the most elaborate set of markings appear. 
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Or were they caught off-guard while 
mining out in the open desert—muking a 
run toward the mountains for the safety 
its cliffs and fortress-like peaks would 
afford? This would reverse history some- 
what, and since it may never be proven 
which direction they were running, we 
must be content to draw our own con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Marlowe's new information ex- 
plained the set of four perfectly matched, 
spaced, and aligned suguaros we ha 
found while riding our trail machines 
in an exploration of the area between the 
Massacre Grounds and Goldfield. We 
should have known Mr. Marlowe had 
already seen the saguarvs. We do believe 
he knows every cactus on the desert per- 
sonally—especially the xaguaros. We nad 
taken many photographs of this rare 
pattern of growth, but had failed to ex- 
amine them closely. Mr. Marlowe had 
to tell us about the circle engraved on 
the second saguaro from the south. It is 
a degree marker and, when properly 
used, points the way to Goldfield. 

We first became interested in these 
sets of four saguaro when we found our 
first set in 1960. They are many miles 
from the Goldfield series. We found them 
on a hike into Hieroglyphic Canyon on 
Superstitition’s south side. They grew in 
the desert’s flat country, but pointed out 
the mouth of a canyon which led us to 
more proof that the Peraltas had traveled 
what is now called Hieroglyphic Canyon. 
Way they used it, we are not certain. 

alfway up the mountain we found 
a boulder pitted with seven holes rang- 
ing from six to ten inches in diameter, 
ten to twelve inches in depth. The man- 
made holes had been ground out of the 
rock by the ancient method of crushing 
ore by hand. A few yards farther up the 
canyon we found a Spanish “Sunburst 
Symbol” the word “Oro” chiseled be- 
neath it. Fifteen feet from this we found 
still another Sunburst Symbol, different 
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from the first in that one of the off- 
shoots radiating from the “Sun” was 
much longer than the others. This was 
not a mere slip of the artist’s hand, for 
on the tip of the elongated arm was an 
oval. The desert varnish had been care- 
fully chiseled away to form an unmis- 
takable trail marker. It clearly indicates 
the direction to be taken from this point 
—past the numerous Indian writings for 
which the canyon was named. 

The Peraltas discreetly placed their 
symbols away from those of the Indian. 
They cleverly carved the Sunburst and 
Oro on a rock that had to be passed in 
order to reach the two waterholes that 
act as n moat around the cliffs contain- 
ing writings of the Peraltas’ predeces- 
sors, the “Ho-Ho-Kam.” On the narrow 
ledge of rock sepurating the waterholes, 
they added the Sunburst with the oval. 
This is dead center of the canyon’s rock 
floor. The directional arm leads away 
from the Indian writings, so there could 
be no mistake made by trying to read 
them. By sighting along the arm of the 
sunburst we could see where the trail 
had to continue. Several hundred yards 
further up the canyon, the walls come 
together to form a tapering passageway. 
The oval is aimed at the center of this 
narrow gorge. 


OMEWHERE near the summit of 

Superstition Mountain may be anoth- 
er of the seventeen mines waiting to be 
uncovered. For those of you who are 
interested in doing a little treasure hunt- 
ing, the gold signs are there. We feel 
certain that more trail markers will be 
found on the other side of the Narrows. 
Something is to be found up there—that 
is a certainty. Is it only a coincidence 
that the four Apache Trail markers led 
to Goldfield. and that the hieroglyphic 
markers lead to the “potholes,” the Oro 
Sunburst, and the Directional Sunburst? 
We think not. 


Of course, we found the treasure we 
had been searching for in Hieroglyphie 
Canyon. We packed it out in cameras! 

We were grateful to capture Mr. Mar- 
lowe’s findings on film while they still 
exist. The rock writings will be around 
for many years to come provided the 
egomaniacs leave them alone, but many 
of the saguaros are dying—some from 
old age and some from a new species of 
moth that has invaded the Arizona 
saguaros forests. It seems impossible to 
think of a tiny moth destroying and 
toppling these enormous plants. Even 
the la slabs of flesh Pedro Peralta 
removed did not harm them. 

From the many saguaros we saw bear- 
ing his marks, from his work on stone 
tablets, the cliffs and the boulders, Pedro 
must have been quite an artist. Mrs. 
Marlowe suggested that he was en- 
amoured with the works of the master 
artist, Michaelangelo. The latter’s mark 
of the holy cross atop a circle was found 
on one saguaro, perhaps as a memorial, 
and although we did not see this particu- 
lar cactus, a color photograph is in Mar- 
lowe’s book. 

Among Pedro’s various symbols with 
their cryptic meanings, the ones on the 
stone maps are the most difficult to 
decode. For example, on the front side 
of Map Number Two is a gece hole 
drilled into the stone; a smaller hole is 
above it. Both are set within lines repre- 
senting a jagged mountain peak. Mr. 
Marlowe volunteered an explanation of 
this particular set of symbols to impress 
on us the problems he has encountered 
in his battle of wits with the Peraltas. 

He had figured out the trail as far as 
the two holes on the map. but he could 
not understand their meaning and didn’t 
know what he should be looking for. On 
one of his lonely and lengthy stays with- 
in the Superstitions, and while looking 
for shelter in which to spend the night, 
he spied a cave high on the face of a 
remote side-canyon. From the smoke- 
blackened roof of the cave he knew it 
had sheltered others before him. After 
building his cook-fire inside the cave, 
he noticed that the smoke was being 
drawn toward a small opening in the 
cave’s ceiling. 

The next morning he worked his way 
to the ledge above the cave and found 
a small smokestack overgrown with 
brush. It had been constructed of stone, 
much like the cairn at the end of the 


Potholed rock at the base of Hill No. 1. 
Ore was crushed by hand in these holes 
—a crude but eifective manner of 


early mining. 


horseshoe. Marlowe felt this was the 
place indicated on the map and spent 
quite some time in the area trying to 
decide what he should do. 

He worked in a circle around the cave 
trying to locate marked saguaros, petro- 
glyphs or rock pointers. but there was 
nothing. At last he hit on the idea of 
getting a degree marker from one hole 
to the other. 

Marlowe placed a long stick vertically 
in the center of the cave’s entrance. He 
then placed a second stick horizontally 
over the top of the cave. One end rested 
on the vertical pole, the other rested on 
the smokestack, so that he more or less 
had a triangle. When he took a degree 
reading from the pole lying across the 
cairn and followed its course, he did find 
the next marker and the triangulation 
system was picked up again. 

Marlowe has found that the Peraltas 
had protected themselves against anyone 
who might have accidentally found the 
secret of three markers in a triangle. 
By leaving miles of gaps between them, 
they broke the chain of repititious tri- 
angles. The ps are filled in on the 
maps. Only tne man who has all three 
of the stone maps and knows how to use 
them in conjunction with the markers 
will ever be able to follow the Peralta 
Trail to its end. 

Marlowe’s book has brought many new 
prospectors into the Superstitions. He 
realizes that people are trying to use 
his book as a guide to the treasure, but 
he doesn’t hold much fear of their suc- 
cess. Some of the treasure hunters have 
really gone in style using helicopters to 
take them in and out of the mountains. 
Others have packed in to set up perma- 
nent camps. 

Mr. Marlowe chooses to stay anony- 
mous. He has been spied upon, acci- 
cena shot at, and even followed at 
times, but the stalkers have never sus- 

ected they were watching Travis Mar- 
owe. God help him if his identity is ever 
made known. We have met some ex- 
tremely nice men prospecting in the 
Superstitions, but there are a few who 
would scare you a lot worse than meet- 
ing up with the ghost of old Pedro Peral- 
ta. At least, Pedro smiles! 

Speaking of Pedro, we were rather 
le E that he didn’t show up, once 
we had grown accustomed to the idea. 
Marlowe’s story of the ghost who roams 
at will through the Superstitions was 
only one of four reports we received in 
the space of a few weeks’ time concern- 
ing strange events which had taken place 
in the area. We told Mr. Marlowe about 
the stories and he didn’t seem a bit sur- 
prised. He only answered, ‘‘There are a 
lot of strange things going on in those 
mountains.” 

We tried to check out the story of the 
father and son who were trapped over- 
night in Geronimo’s cave during a snow- 
storm. They had each witnessed a 
strangely silent parade of flares, wagons 
or carts and—we would assume—people. 
This was a fascinating story, and we 
aid try to get more information, but 
zever received an answer to our inquiry. 
sSee Tre West, February, 1965, page 
71.) In the first place, nobody in his 
cicht mind would be walking those moun- 
tain trails at night, especially during a 
sicwstcrm. Modern man would not be 
wing a torch or flare, nor would he 
att u clumbersume cart or wagon. 

Ie two men watched this queer E 
taie wath the aid of binoculars. he 

zture of falling snow, fog and dark- 
sx toade a poor combination of go 
sen. By the use of a board, which 
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they found in the cave, they were able 
to align themselves with the weird pro- 
cession determining that it took place on 
about their same level on the opposite 
canyon wall. The only thing we have 
been able to confirm is that there was a 
snowstorm in the Superstitions at the 
time of the reported sighting in March, 
1963. 

Another report of unexplained hap- 
penings came from a source that can 
considered more reliable. The story con- 
cerns two men, woll known in the Apache 
Junction and Florence localities. One of 
the men had lived close to the Super- 
stitions'all of his life; the other came 
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This cactus marked by a heart-shaped 
carving was found by the authors as they 
rode their trail machines off the beaten 
path. The heart coincides with the phrase 
written on Peralta Map No. 1; “Look for 
the heart.” and the map of the heart. 


to Arizona from the East as a young 
man. Both had occasion to spend the 
greater part of their lives in the moun- 
tains, knew their way around and loved 
every inch of the Range. We have had 
the good fortune to know both of these 
men. In their day, it would have been 
hard to find any one in Arizona who 
could outride, out-shoot or out-cuss these 
two tough but softhearted old fellows. 
They were among the first to display the 
courage and stubborn desire required 
to make a home out of this barren wild- 
erness—long before the city of Apache 
Junction was ever heard of. 

Any person who chooses the harsh 
count of the Superstitions for his 
home, his work area and his playground 
is not likely to be sporting lace on his 
underdrawers. He is all man and has 
never carried the burden of fear. 

Why then, would a man of this calibre 
come out of the Superstitions so badly 
shaken that he would: never set foot in 
them again? Why would he give no ex- 
planation for his actions? Within a space 
of two years this happened to both men. 

No human being could have frightened 
either one of these old pioneers. It 
could only have been something they did 
not understand—something they had 
never before encountered—something 
neither one could hope to explain without 
the risk of ridicule and laughter. This, 
we believe, is the reason for their silence 
about the ominous experience that took 


them out of the mountains forever. Both 
of our friends are now dead. They died 
within two years of each other. 


IS CANDOR is one of the many 
reasons we admire Mr. Marlowe. He 
told us his story of the mute, smiling 
figure with such honesty and in such a 
matter-of-fact way that there is no doubt 
in our minds that he spoke the truth. 
Mr. Marlowe is not a man given to small 
talk. He speaks softly and quietly when 
there is something of importance to say 
and is not prone to long, windy tales 
or gossip. He looks you square in the 
eyes when talking or listening. His face 
radiates with friendliness; his eyes show 
him to be a kind and gentle man, 
Marlowe is thoroughly poised. His 
every move reveals the confidence of onc 
who knows what he is doing. It is re- 
markable to watch his coordination of 
thought, sight and body while in action 
on the desert and in the mountains he 
knows so well. He is completely at home 
in th: wilderness and has acquired the 
instincts of the wildlife he loves so much. 
Alert, agile of foot, quick of mind, cau- 
tious of man, he has learned that only 
the strong survive, 


WE WOULD LIKE to add a word of 
advice to anyone whose appetite 
has been whetted for seeking Mr. Mar- 
lowe’s treasure. It is only fair to state 
that it would be impossible to locate any- 
thing from what we have told you in 
this story. Many things have to be taken 
into consideration. The things that were 
shown to us were spaced muny miles 
apart; the markers between could never 
be found without Marlowe’s maps, which 
are kept safely in a bank vault. 

The Superstition Mountains ure not to 
be taken lightly. They can be as deadly 
as they are beautiful if you do not know 
the country. Well-marked foot trails 
have been built throughout the Supersti- 
tions by the United States Department 
of the Interior for those who wish to 
hike into the wilderness area. It is wise 
to stay on these trails unless you are 
accompanied by an expert guide. Take 
plenty of water, don’t attempt to go in 
alone, and though you are not permitted 
to shoot any animal or kill any snake, it 
is still wise to go in urmed. There are 
$50 to $200 fines for violating this law. 
as you are jin a wilderness area and 
game reserve. 

The Superstitions can play rough at 
times und the next moment be as gentle 
as a lamb. The only trouble is that you 
never know what mood they are in until 
it is too late. If they take a notion to 
become playful, they can bounce you 
down the mountainside like a rubber 
ball, bang you against a canyon wall un- 
til your head rattles, seare the wits clear 
out of you, blister you from the sun, 
parech you with a terrible thirst, stick ev- 
ery part of your anatomy full of cactus. 
take years off your life at the sight of 
a rattlesnake under your feet, or a near 
brush with a deadly scorpion. The Super- 
stitions can freeze you in your tracks at 
the sound of strange footsteps approach- 
ing from the blindside of the next bend 
in the trail, then relieve you when the 
footsteps belong to a bearded prospector 
Whose features are hidden under masses 
of hair, and whose only greeting ia a 
suspicious grunt as he rounds the bend 
behind you and disappears from sight. 

Your feet cry out in protest from 
Walking over rocks that are either ao 
sharp they feel like they are trying tu 
crawl into your boots, or are sa round 
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N THE latter part of 1863, rumors of 

possible Indian trouble spread along 
the Nebraska Territory section of the 
Oregon Trail. The rumors became grim 
reality in August, 1864 after the great 
inter-tribal meeting of the Arapahoe, 
Cheyenne and Sioux on the banks of the 
Solomon River in Kansas. ; 

Chiefs Spotted Tail and Pawnee Killer 
there devised their “strike, divide and 
devastate” strategy. Bands of warriors 
would fan northward and simultaneously 


attack target points from Kiowa Station ` 


on the Little Blue River to Old Julesburg 
on the South Platte, just south of the 
present Nebraska-Colorado line. 

The Indians had little fear of retalia- 
tion by the military or settlers. The war 
the palefaces were waging among them- 
selves was more important to the Great 
White Father than the problems involv- 
ing the Lords of the Plains—these tribes 
who had suffered many wrongs since the 
first white man crossed the banks of the 
Missouri. 

The Indians could hit hard and fast 
and drive the enemy back to the edge of 
civilization at Nebraska City with full 
knowledge that the few Bluecoats at Fort 
Kearny—the only post in that part of 
Nebraska—were too few in number to 
provide escort to all the migrant and 

reighter trains crossing the Trail or to 
give protection to the stage stations, 
ranches and little settlements that dotted 
the bluffs and prairies. 

Along a sixty-mile strip of the Little 
Blue River bands of ene sens and Sioux 
suddenly appeared shortly after noon on 
August 7. yd nightfall, friends and 
neighbors of those dead or captured were 
frantically piling a few belongings into 
wagons or going by shanks mare, if 
necessary, to reach safety at Nebraska 
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The next morning, just below the 
Platte and west of Fort Keam near a 
stream known as Plum Creek, all but two 
members of a wagontrain were mas- 
sacred by a band of Arapahoe, Sioux and 
Cheyenne. This time panic and terror 


had started mass evacuation to Fort 
Kearny. 
The depredations continued. Soon, 


armed and wary wagonmasters, rein- 
forced by their equally well-armed bull- 
whackers, were the only civilians going 
back and forth on the Trail. To cover the 
fear they felt, the bullwhackers kept one 
hand on a whip, the other on a rifle, and 
swore more than usual at the lumbering 
oxen pulling the unwieldy wagons. 

The soldiers at Kearny made a few 
halfhearted attempts to chase the ma- 
rauders and hurriedly buried sume of the 
victims, but they were more inclined to 
keep to the post than to be cited post- 
humously for bravery in losing their 
scalps. : 

It was during this bloody month of 
August after almost every settlement had 

n abandoned that an ineredible inci- 
dent—really a miracle—took place. It oc- 
curred near what was later known as 
Martinsville Post Office and Stage Sta- 
tion south of the Platte River. 


NE of the few stalwart souls who 
refused to give in to panic and 
abandon his property was George Mar- 
tin, who had migrated from Cleveland. 
Ohio, spent a short time in Illinois, and 
in 1862 moved to land seven and one-half 
miles west of the present town of Doni- 


phan. A 

Here he built a good-sized barn, kept 
relay horses for the stage, had a sub- 
stantial sodhouse where he kept provi- 
sions to sell to travelers, and offered 
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What folks don’t understand they have a way of 
calling “acts of God.” Many strange things occurred 
on the frontier, and this is the story of the 


H. Nathaniel Martin 


overnight accommodations in his “pil- 
grim room.” 

About six o’clock one evening in late 
August, Martin and two of his seven 
children, Nat, fifteen, and Bob, twelve, 
had finished loading two wagons with 
nay and had started toward the ranch. 

Martin’s wagon was being pulled by 
some spirited stallions who were making 
better time than the oxen and horse 
which were pulling his sons’ wagon. 

He was about three-fourths of a mile 
ahead of the boys when suddenly he saw 
a band of nine Sioux gallopi toward 
him. Quickly, he gave the stallions free 
rein, grabbed his Spencer carbine and 
slipped into a depression made by the 
binding pole. 

Martin’s first shot wounded one of the 
hostiles. His second wounded another’s 

ny just as its rider had drawn his 

ow. The Indian with the wounded mount 
dropped out of the fray. 

By this time Martin had taken aim 
for the third time and fired. The seven 
remaining Indians drepped back in awe. 
They had never seen a gun which could 
fire more than twice, thus Martin gained 
a little time. 

One vf them, less cautious than the 
others, followed the wagon and was able 
to get within range of the man lying on 
his stomach in the hay. He drew his 
bow, took quick aim. His arrow nicked 
Martin's jugular vein and lodged in his 
ccllar bone. 

Fortunately, the horses had kept rac- 
ing toward the house. The wounded man 
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hoped that their course would run by the 
door, and it did. In spite of the pain he 
was in, he managed to grab his gun and 
jump out of the wagon when the 
frightened horses raced past the house. 

The Indian whose arrow targeted Mar- 
tin had kept following the wagon. As 
Martin fell to the ground, the hostile 
drew up short and started to dismount 
in order to finish him off. Just then the 
door opened and Hepzibah, Martin’s old- 
est daughter, rushed out of the house and 
brandished an old shotgun while Ann 
Martin dashed out behind her and helped 
her wounded husband into the pilgrim 
room. 

For a moment it was hard to determine 
who was more scared, the girl or the 
Indian. Both retreated—Hepzibah hur- 
ried back into the house as the Sioux 
galloped out of range of the girl and her 

n. 

STAG soon as Ann had helped her hus- 
band into the safety of the house, the 
quick-thinking and ingenious woman, 
after a glance at his wounds, deftly 
closed the gash in his vein with a pin. 
Then, with the help of Hepzibah, she 
pulled the arrow from the other wound 
and staunched the flow of blood. ` 

This done, Ann gie the door, with- 
out a thought for her own safety, and 
sped toward the barn and her son Bob's 
herd pony. The pony provided a hair 
which she brought back to the house and 
used to further secure the gash tn Mar- 
tin’s throat by twisting the hair tight}; 
around the pin. 
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brother on the mare, climbed up behind 
him and headed their mount to what he 
thought might be a place of temporary 
safety, a little knoll some distance from 
the wagon. 

The boys had only been there a short 
time when the Indian who_had_atolen 
Bob’s pony spotted them. He signaled 
across to the rest of the band and 
pointed to the knoll. 

For some reason the Indian whose 
horse had been wounded by Martin’s sec- 
ond shot hadn’t seen the boys ride behind 
the knoll and had returned to wait with 
> others of the band until the Sioux who 
~ had scouted the Martin place came back. 
At ees signal, the pursuit of the 


ys gan. 

When the boys heard the sound of hoof- 
beats riding toward them, they headed 
the old mare in the opposite direction 
from their home, hoping to outrun the 
Indians and eventually circle back to the 


ouse. 

But the old horse had other ideas. She 
balked, turned completely around and 
started running in the direction of the 
house and barn. Her mother instinct had 

revailed. She had remembered two colts, 
Der own and one which she had adopted, 
and scenting danger had decided to re- 
turn to them. 

Though both boys tried desperutely to 
turn her, she kept racing toward the 
` Indians, who themselves attempted to 
SE Ke turn the horse from the direction in 


eS, eee 
MARTIN BROTHERS Gy / which she was going. One of the braves, 
ma 


thinking he could head off the mad rush, 
HISTORIC MEMORIAL rode in front of her and started yelling. 
ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE THE 


In doing so he got too close. The mare 
krabbed his pony by the nape of the 


MARTIN BROTHERS INCIDENT OF AUGUST 1864 J peck and almost threw him In her blind 
: ury. 
NATHANIEL MARTIN, AGE (IS AND ROBERT D MARTH, AGE 12 emm Tho Indian made another attempt. This 


mung FLEEING FROM A WAR PARTY OF SIOUX Wupp `". x ei 
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time the mare grabbed the warriors 
blanket and jerked while Nat Martin 
tried to grab his bow. The Indian quickly 
dropped back behind the boys and started 
shooting 

His first arrow lodged in Nat’s elbow, 
wedging its head between the bones of 
the joint. The pain was so intense that, 
without thinking, Nat grabbed the shaft, 
broke it off, and threw it in the Indian’s 
face. The next arrow plen d into Nat’s 
back just under his shoulder bone, went 
through his right lung and came out 
below the boy’s right breast and into his 
brother’s buckbone. They were literally 

inned together. A third arrow 
by Nat, giving him a flesh wound ug it 
lodged in Bob's hip. 

The wild ride continued, each move- 
ment made by the horse causing the 
arrow shaft to work back and forth in 
Nat’s lung. The pain was excruciating. 
He began to feel faint. To steady himuacl ? 
he -grubbed his brother's waistband and 
took Hob with him as he fell off the 
horse. This sudden movement released 
the arrow from his brothers backbone as 
well ag pushing the shaft out of his own 
body. A great gush of blood spurted 
from this wound. 

Meanwhile the mare had become en- 
tangled in the reins and had been cap- 
tured and driven off by the Indians. 


Monument in memory of the Martin 
Brothers—Hall County. Nebraska. 
Photo courtesy Vernon Haun, Grand 

Island, Nebraska 
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the easiest prey—the pony. He rode into 


A split second after Ann returned to 
the house, the Sioux who had wounded 
her husband returned to scout the house. 
He sighted the herd pony in the barn, as 
well as the two stallions who were still 
Aitched to the wagon. The terrified 
horses had run the wagon onto the great 
woodpile in the yard and were wildly 
pressing at the traces on the other side, 
sine the wagon would not turn over. 

Soll leery of the armed people inside 
the house, the Sioux quickly settled on 
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the barn and drove the animal out in the 
wagon yard and across the prairie to 
join the rest of the Indians who were 
waiting about a mile away. x 


THE BOYS, Nat and Bob Martin, after 
they had heard their father’s shots 
and saw his wagon being followed by the 
Indians, reined their oxen and the horse, 
unhitched the wagon and turned the 


bovines loose. Nat then helped his little 


BOTH BOYS lay where they had fallen, 

faint and too terrified to move. Two 
were dead. After dismounting, the In- 
of the Indians returned to see if they 
dians walked round and round the boys, 
but paid scant attention to Nat, who by 
this time was a mass of bload and, as 
they supposed, dead. They turned their 
attention to Bob. One of them proceeded 
to hit him on the head. The boy had only 
passed out, but his tormentor was saatis- 
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After Nathaniel’s death the arrows were given 


Courtesy W. E. Eat, Hastings, Nebraska 
Nathaniel Martin holding the two arrows, one of which pinned him to his brother. 


to the House of Yesterday at 


Hastings, Nebraska. 


fied that he was dead. 

It was all Nat could do to keep from 
crying out when he heard one of the 
Sioux ask the other about taking their 
sculps. 

Fortunately, the other replied, ‘Pa- 
poose scalp no good. No honor to kill pa- 
poose.” Then both of them mounted and 
rode out of sight. 

The bloody, pain-racked boy grimly de- 
termined not to lose consciousness until 
he could learn if his brother were alive. 
He had hope that their parents would 
try and get to them. Just before he had 

ulled Bob from the horse, he thought 

e had caught sight of them standing on 
top of the root house. No doubt his fa- 
Mer would start searching after night- 
fall. 

Night came; there wasn’t a sound on 
the prairie. Finally Nat couldn’t stand 
the silence any longer and called softly 
to his brother, “Bob—are you dead, 
Bob?” 

“No, I’m all right. Be still. They’re 
not gone yet!” 

Relieved, the older boy remained quiet. 


WICE, at different intervals, faint 
sounds drifted through the night 
from the direction of the ranch. Then 
only an ecrie silence engulfed the prairie. 
Nat painfully turned on his right side, 
crawled over to Bob, und whispered to 
the boy that they should try and make 
it to the top of the rise. Perhaps they 
might be able to see a light at the house. 
Bob, still dizzy from the blow on his 
head, but not as bady wounded as his 
brother, managed to pull the arrow out 
of his left leg, and Hmp up the knoll. 
Nat crawled slowly behind him. 

Only durkness met their eyes when 
they reached the top. Determined to find 
out what had happened. the boys inched 
their way to the ranch, stopping oniy 
after they had reached the open doorway 
of the barn. f 

The younger boy, seeing the outiine cf 
a bed in the shadows underneath a win- 
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dow, helped his brother to this welcome 
resting place. Nat blacked out after 
hearing Bob whisper something about 
“going to the house.” 

Bleeding from his leg wound, Bob 
limped through the open door of the pil- 
grim room, stopping short when he saw 
a shadowy mass at his feet. It was a 
mixture of flour and grain. The Indians 
had ransacked the place, and the bags 
holding these provisions had been emp- 
tied on the floor. 

There was no sign of the other chil- 
dren or his parents so the boy used the 
last bit of his strength to make his way 
back to the barn before falling in a faint 
beside his brother. 

George Martin, after his wife had 
bandaged his wound. became much con- 
cerned about the safety of his sons. He 
insisted on going to the top of the root 
house to see if he could spot them. Ann 
had just followed him to the lookout 
point when the Sioux started shooting 
arrows at Nat and Bob. Martin didn’t 
have time to aim and fire his carbine 
before the boys fell to the ground out of 
sight. 

At that moment a rain of arrows flew 
across the rise wounding one of the 
horses on the upended wagon by the 
woodpiie. Martin managed to get Ann 
back to the house before either of them 
were wounded. By the end of the day, 
both parents were convinced that their 
cons were dead. The sorrowful father de- 
cided to take the rest of his family un- 
der cover of darkness to Fort Kearny. 

Perhaps there he could get soldiers to 
ae with him and search for Nat and 

o 


Aix made packs ef food and clothing 
that would be carried by the two 


of the provisions, at least for a while. 


He was reluctant to leave the stallion 
to the mercy of the Indians, and could 
not risk killing it with a shot from his 
gun. 

AS soon as night fell, Martin brought 
the horses to the door of the house and 
put the packs upon their backs; the fort 
was some forty miles away. 

The little party had gone only a short 
distance from the house when they heard 
the sound of unshod hoofs behind them. 
George whispered to his wife that she 
should take the halter of one horse. 
Quickly he turned the wounded pack ani- 
mal in the direction of the oncoming 
hoofs and gave the horse a strong blow 
on the flank with his hand. The startled 
beast raced off in the darkness while the 
man and his family clustered around the 
other animal and waited. 

A piercing neigh broke into the night 
air, then the sound of hoofbeats gradu- 
ally grew fainter and fainter until there 
was only the silence of the night around 
them. Once more they started groping 
their way across the prairie. 

After continuing their Journey for a 
few miles, Martin called out sharply for 
everyone to stop. The sound of creaking 
wagon wheels could be heard faintly in 
the distance. 

Maybe they wouldn’t have to go to the 
fort—those wheels meant a wagontrain! 
Surely they would be able to get the 
freighters to go to the ranch with them. 

Martin rushed ahead of the family, 
punctuating each step he took with a cry 
of “Help!” until he had reached the 
lead wagon and caused the train to stop. 

By the time his wife and children had 
arrived and added their pleas to Martin’s 
urgent request for aid, the freighters 
had already decided among themselves 
that it would be foolhardy to return that 
night to the ranch. If the boys were 
dead, they could be better found in the 
morning. To go looking for them in the 
dead of night might only lead to a 
massacre. 

Sensing that their pleas were useless, 
George and Ann told the freighters that 
they. would continue west to the fort. 
Once again the little family started off 
across the black expanse of land and 
listened sadly to the sound of the creak- 
ing wheels receding behind them. 

The next morning, still thirty-two 
miles from Fort Kearny, they sighted 
another wagontrain coming toward them. 
Again, they started half-running, half- 
falling in their rush to meet the train. 

After hearing the family’s story, the 
kindhearted men on this train promised 
help. The little group of refugees were 
fed, and a place was made on the wag- 
ons for Ann and the children to get 
some sleep. 


HE BULLWHACKERS urged their 

lumbering oxen across the prairie 

to the ranch. At two in the afternoon. 

some twenty hours after the Sioux had 

appeared, the family and the freighters 
returned to look for the boys. 

Just before the lead wagon reached the 
house, one of the men dropped off and 
went ahead to scout the buildings. Cau- 
tiously, he rounded the side of the barn. 
Shading his eyes as he peered through 
the window, he saw the boys lying on 
the bed. f 

Yelling loudly that the boys were in- 
side, he rushed into the barn followed 
by the freighters and Martin. They 
crowded about the bed, filling the a'r 
with exclamations of surprise. 

The worried mother quickly made her 
way to Bob, who opened his eyes and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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H LIKE to think of Uncle Joe and his 

little ranch down on the Missouri 

River, because the old man and his ranch 

conjure j leasant memories. I was a 
i 


growing then, a cow-country kid 
filled with wild notions like joining the 
Wild Bunch and traveling down the 
Outlaw Trail. 

As I look back on it now, Uncle Joe 
and the kindly things he stood for made 
a deeper mark on my life than I rea- 
lized at the time. It was in later years, 
after I had grown to manhood and left 
Montana, that I fully understood the 
man and the things he cherished. 

Uncle Joe was a dreamer, with the 
courage to live out his dreams at his 
log cabin home on the banks of the mud- 
dy Missouri, where the badlands slope 
down to the wide, river-bottom-fertile 
hay land. Where the giant cottonwoods 
grew and the willow thickets were dense 
and high. Where the chokecherries and 


‘service berries, wild currants and goose- 


berry bushes were thick, and the scarlet 
buffalo berries, sour to the taste in the 
fall but sweet after the first frost, 
abounded. Where the wild roses grew 
and their sweet odor mingled with the 
fresh mud along the riverbanks. Where 
the river froze over during the long win- 
ter months and the river ranchers were 
snowed in until the warm Chinook winds 
cut the drifts. And then would come the 
first song of the meadowlark, heralding 
the spring and summer. : 

All that and the lonely bachelor life 
that went with it composed the boyhood 
dream of Uncle Joe, Bostonian by birth 
and graduate of Boston Tech. He had 
left all that behind him and come to 
Montana, to locate there and live out his 
dreams. 

Uncle Joe never seemed to be lone- 
some. He had his dogs and horses, and 
his way with wild things. Even the timid 
white-tail deer came to his cabin, and 
the does with the spotted fawns, on long 
wobily legs. Before they were a month 
ahd, they would ent out of Uncle Joe’s 
hand, because they knew and understood 
tun. fur a kindly man. The one he made 
a pet out of had a collar with a small 
hoarse bell attached to It. 
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Signs tacked to his pasture fence gave 
warning to hunters in no uncertain 
terms. No gun was ever fired on Unele 
Joe’s place, and his hounds were taught 
from puppyhood never to molest any- 
thing. The size of his hound pack in- 
creased with ed litter of pups, but 
Uncle Joe had to know a man well be- 
fore he would give him one of the pups. 

I stayed in Uncle Joe’s log cabin a 
few times when it was below zero and I 
spread my tarp-covered bed on the floor. 
Come night, Uncle Joe would open the 
door and let the hounds in. There was 
barely room to close the door after the 
hounds got inside. It was all right with 
me, because I like dogs, and dog fleas 
never bite me. But I’d wake up in the 
night after the fire had died down and 
the cabin had grown cold, and I’d be 
sweating and unable to move under the 
weight of Uncle Joe’s hounds. I didn’t 
need to reach out in the dark to tell 
which dogs were bedded down on me. It 
would be Dinah and her litter of pupa. 


INAH'S devotion to me had its be- 
ginning when she whelped her first 
litter. Dinan was a bloodhound with the 
longest ears I have ever seen on any dog, 
and the saddest expression on her wrin- 
kled face and in tne depths of her sad 
brown eyes. The father of the pups was 
a stag hound the Circle C outfit had 
piven Uncle Joe to get a cross-bred 
ound for hunting wolves and coyotes. 

I was there the summer Dinah 
whelped, and I stopped by when the pups 
were a month old. It was the afternoon 
when Dinah took the pups on their first 
hunt. I went ulong on foot. Somewhere 
along the trail I shed my clothes and 
went for a swim in the river. Once in 
the water I forgot all about time. It 
was sundown when I got dressed and 
headed back to the cabin. 

Dinah was there waiting, but there 
was no sign of her pups. Uncle Joe was 
in the cabin getting supper, while I 
tended the barn chores. Dinah kept 
close-trailing me, right at my heels every 
time I turmed around, and I knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

It was dusk when somewhere off in 


the distance sounded the most lonely, 
howling, wailing chorus I've ever heard, 
and Dinah was looking up at me with a 
worried look in her eyes. It was half a 
mile through the willows and under- 
brush, Dinah leading the way. There on 
an old cottonwood log, seven long-eared 
pups sat in a row, seven black noses 
tilted skyward. When they saw Dinah 
and me you never on earth witnessed a 
gladder sight. I had to call for Uncle 
Joe to help me carry those seven pups 
back. 

After that I was a hero in Dinah’s 
eyes. That summer night I spread my 
bed on the ground to watch the stars 
with Dinah and her litter bedded on my 
tarp. They were small then, but by win- 
ter they’d grown considerable. What with 
their weight and puppy dreaming and oc- 
casional flea scratching, Dinah and her 
family enjoyed the night. It was like I 
said, you had to be a shore enough dog 
lover and immune to flea bite to stuy 
overnight at Uncle Joe’s log cabin in 
winter. 


NCLE JOE drew up plans for a riv- 
erbout, with a large pump on it to 
ump water up onto the higher river- 
batter land for irrigation, The Circle C 
hud the boat built and the big Circle C 
brand wax painted on the cabin. It was 
built like a regular paddle-wheel river- 
boat. 

The next spring when the ice melted 
and the flood water reached an all-time 
high-water mark, I rode down from the 
home ranch. All the river ranchey were 
under water and only the tops of the 
giant cottonwoods showed ulong the wide 
river. Uncle Joe's ranch was flooded 
out, but out there on the muddy river 
rode the big boat. I emptied my gun at 


the sky for a signal and Uncle Joe hol- 
lered back. I unsaddled and staked out 
my horse. 


Uncle Joe rowed across in his skiff 
and took me over to the big boat. He 
had stacked enough hay aboard to fesl 
his milch cow. There was grain for his 
chickens and grub enough for himself 
and his pack of hounds, and he had his 

(Continued on page 51) 
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TRUE WEST is conducting a great Elk hunt! 


By BOB THOMAS 


Photos By Robert Srail 
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IN my time I have hunted some elusive 
a K critters but never have I undertaken 
IN, to trail a whole herd and lost out so 
WË d completely. Perhaps it is because the 
oe ri trail is long and cold, being some fifty- 
- Zë six years old. 

e PR Follow along for awhile and maybe 
in pee you can nose out a track or two on your 
Ny ei eg SW” own. To begin with, I was hunting fa- 

W d miliar ground, the attic of an old house, 
when I struck Elk sign aplenty—some 
fifty well-preserved and elegant gold- 
colored badges that bespoke a really 
great gathering of Elks. The cache was 
contained in a couple of small wooden 
boxes tucked back under the eaves. Each 
and every badge, though highly unique, 
was dated 1909 and mentioned trail's end 
as being Los Angeles, California. 

Time was when I would have passed 
such baubles on to the kids for play- 
ees and forgotten about it, but I 
ost a whole winter’s skins that way one 
time by burning the contents of some 
dozen old trunks just to clear out a house 
that was being wrecked. While I was 
waiting for the fire to die down, I read 
one of the old papers in the last big 
trunk—it was a Sheriff’s Commission for 
DeWitt County, Texas, signed by Sam 
Houston! You get that “gutted snow- 
bird” feeling just once, and from then 
on you are a full-fledged attic hunter. 

Attic hunters are a rare and privileged 
breed who have burned and learned. At- 
tics to most people are places in constant 
need of cleaning out and the “load” is 
reaped considered as a collection of use- 
A OO. Ro ey iets. Me ey ate ye igs oe AA EN E EE less old things. Yet attics are available 
ABN eS Te Pe EE OE PO Kerger, 9 Sg EE = a to the hunter—most often when the 
Top Row, left to right: Jersey City. New Jersey: Louisville, Kentucky: Alliance (Lodge ay gee SE SCC E 
961—-siate unknown); Cleveland, Ohio. Bottom row, Brock! New York: Phoenix “ Hait . ty 

: ya. such “possible” houses on the string at 
Arizona; Bessemer, Alabama: Fort Wayne, Indiana. all times. 
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) CG Santa Monica, 
he California 


LK HUNTING was sort of a sideline 
but tough, to say the least. The 
badges set me to wondering about the 
people who wore them to the gala doings 
ut Los Angeles—particularly, those who 
came from such places as Goldfield, 
Yuma and Coffeyville. 

I learned that the 1909 convention 
was the first time that the Grand Lodge 
ever met on the West Coast. It worked 
up to it gradually, having tested Salt 
Lake City in 1902, Denver in 1906 and 
Dallas in 1908. That year there were 
1,166 Elks Lodges with a total member- 
ship of 304,899. These Lodges spent a 
total of $364,404.90 for benevolent pur- 
poses. 

The opening public session was ad- 
dressed by Governor James N. Gillett 
of California and Mayor George Al- 
exander of Los Angeles, in addition to 
Grand Exalted Ruler Rush L. Holland 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

At the first business session, there 
developed one of those rare contests for 
the Grand Exalted Rulership. The op- 
posing candidates were August Herr- 
mann of Cincinnati, Ohio, and J. U. Sam- 
mis of LeMars, Iowa. Mr. Sammis won 
by 592 votes to 529. There were contests 
also for some of the lesser offices. So 
E was the campaigning it led to 
the adoption of a resolution deprecating 
some of the methods employed to advance 
the fortunes of various candidates. Mr. 
Herrmann’s disappointment was short- 
lived, for he was elected the following 
vear. 

In 1909, Yuma, Arizona Lodge No. 476 


Yop row, left to right: Plainfield, New 

Jerney: Coffeeville. Kansas: Canton, Mis- 

misa-ppi. Bottom row: Yuma, Arizona: Red- 
lands, California: Lodges of Arizona. 
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Top row, left to right: Maine Elks, Hutchinson. Kansas: Elks of Iowa. Bottom row: 
Lyons, Now York: Sacramento, Calilomia; Pueblo, Colorado. 


was well represented by Mulford Winsor, 
Frank E. Lee, L. W. Alexander, J. M. 
Clark, James J. Graham, Frank Baxter, 
F. L. Ewing and C. L. Brown. Coffey- 
ville, Kansas Lodge No. 776 was repre- 
sented by J. A. Beakey. Representing 
Goldfield, Nevada were Milton M. Detch 
and E. R. Collins. Incidentally, that year 
the Goldfield Loot had a membership 
of 203; today it has a membership of 
109; but only 32 of the members get 
their mail in Goldfield. The rest of them 
are scattered literally all over the world. 
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Because of its historic buckground, Gold- 
field Lodge’s ties are strong and its 
members keep up their membership even 
though they may have been gone from 
there for many, many years. 

The quality, workmanship and indi- 
vidualism expressed in these badges is 
not seen today. Some of their original 
owners may still be around and I would 
hazard a guess that they could tell a 
story to match the finest of these em- 
blems and perhaps end the Elk hunt. 


a ne 
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Based on the daring ride down the flume by the Fair-Flood 
party. this lithograph appeared in Vischer’s Views in the 1870s. 


The FLUME RIDE 


By ANTHONY AMARAL 


Phetss Cauctety Autos 


ABOUT a hundred years ago when 
speed was only as fast as a runaway 
horse and the railroad steam engine, five 
gentlemen experienced a hair-raising 
ride of a mile every two minutes on a 
water flume via a non- top, non-braking 
i eak of a boat called a pig-trough. 
e flume snaked down the eastern slope 
of the Sierra north of Lake Tahoe con- 
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vexing timbers to the valleys. It was no 
ordinary apparatus and four of the five 
gentlemen who dared the flume’s pecul- 
iar rapids were no less ordinary in per- 
sonage. 

Flume-t engineering became promi- 
nent E E ke the Comstock in 

evada’s Virginia City was at its peak 
of production. Seemingly re were as 


This has been called the 
wildest trip ever 
taken by man in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains 


many people burrowing themselves deep- 
er into the rich mines as there were 
above the mines providing all sorts of 
production services. From the surround- 
ing mountain ranges lumberjacks were 
wiping away hundreds of acres of tim- 
ber to feed the hoggish requirements of 
the square set timbering process. From 
the lower mountain ranges the nut-pine, 
juniper and mountain eee had al- 
ready been converted into cordwood or 
made into charcoal. Even the eastern 
slopes of the Sierra were virtually deci- 
mated of its wood cover as the mines, 
railroads and mills consumed about eigh- 
ty million feet of timber yearly. Thus did 
Dan DeQuille, noted Comstock reporter, 
observe that, “The Comstock lode may 
truthfully be said to be the tomb of the 
forests of the Sierra... .” 

Higher into the Sierra Nevada, timber 
was Still in abundance although the prob- 
lem of hauling to the valleys was for a 
time a logistical puzzlement. Use of mule 
and oxen teams was considered an ex- 
travagance, as was the building and 
maintaining of roads. (It was estimated 
that 2,000 horses harnessed to freight 
wagons would haul a half-million board 
feet of timber; whereas the flume would 
perform the same delivery in ten hours.) 
As the pressures for wood produced pres- 
sures for ideas, the V-flume emerged as 
the cheap means of transporting the 
timber. By this device, the expense of 
hauling by teams was spared and thou- 
sands of acres of timber land were made 
available which could not be reached by 
freighting outfits. 


THE V-FLUME was made of planks 

about two inches thick and joined 
at right angles. When laid in correct po- 
sition the planks formed a V which was 
about two and one-half feet wide at its 
top. The flume was mounted on trestles 
and stringers that wormed their way 
from five to fifteen miles through the 
Sierra. At some locations along the way, 
and depending on the topography of the 
land, the trestle lifted the flume oy 
feet or caused it to dive sharply. as wit 
the Carson and Tahoe Lumber and 
Pome Company, a thousand feet to the 
mile. 

The Pacific Wood Lumber and Flume 
Company had its upper terminus just 
north of Lake Tahoe. It wound its way 
for fifteen miles to Hufaker’s Station 
south of Reno, from where the Vir- 
ginia and Truckee Railroad hauled the 
lumber to Virginia oy Down these 
flumes on a rushing bed of water, tor- 
rents of timber were hurled at a great 

“while the flume trembled with 
their motion and the water was banked 
up before them in white curling mounds 
like breaking surf... .” 

This particular flume was owned joint- 
ly by the titans of the Comstock, James 
Fair, Jim Flood, John Mackay and Wi!- 
liam O’Brian. It required 2,000,000 feet 
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Prior to the V-flume innovation, slow and cumbersome oxen or mule teams hauled 
the cut timber. 


of timber, 56,000 pounds of nails, re- 
quired ten weeks to erect, and cost the 
millionaire Comstockers about $250,000. 
World attention was directed to this 
marvel of the mining industry, and here- 
by hangs the tale of the “wildest ride 
ever taken by man in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains.” 


J. RANDALL, New York Tribune 

* correspondent, was sent to Virginia 
City by his paper in the fall of 1875 to 
report on Comstock activities. During 
his tour of the mines, Randall became 
intrigued by the vast amounts of lumber 
being used in the mines. 

“How do you get it (the timber) 
here?” Randall asked Mackay. 

“It comes,” Mackay answered, ‘down 
the mountain in our flume. ... You 
ought to see the flume before you go 
back,” he encouraged. “It’s really a won- 
derful thing.” 

Two days later, at about four o'clock 
in the morning, Randall was accompa- 
nied by Fair, Flood, and the builder of 
the flume, J. B. Herford, in two buggies 
on their way from Virginia City and 
across Washoe Valley to the flume and 
source of the timber near Lake Tahoe. 

Hours later, Randall stood at the up- 
per terminus of the flume where he had 
a pa reales view of the valley and the 
naked, brown hills far to the east. He 
could also see the flume winding its er- 
ratic way over the hills and across can- 
yons and around mountains. 

Watching the timbers shooting down 
the steep flume, one after the other, 
“was like the rushing herd of buffalo,” 
Randall commented later in his article 
for the Tribune. 

Poor Randall—he hadn’t. at that time. 
the slightest inkling that he, too, would 
rice that flume just as fast. 

_ He poked around the upper mill watch- 
ang and noting the process of preparing 


Miumes such as the one in the picture at 

ngh! carried giant logs down the hillside at 

incredible speeds. Once in the valley, 

they were converted to lumber and 

cordwood, the bulk of which was used in 
mining operations. 
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the timber, and the “feeders” channeling 
the water into the flume to cushion the 
timbers on their downward flight. Short- 
ly after, on again meeting with Fair 
and Flood, he was overwhelmed when 
they challenged him to tuke a ride down 
the flume. 

Ride down the flume! Randall reflect- 
ed, “The grade at the upper mill was a 
near perpendicular drop. An outing on 
the cowcatcher of a locomotive down a 
straight track is really exhilarating, be- 
cause you know that the brakes can be 
applic or the power of the engine shut 
off. But a ride down a flume—well— 
that’s another story. There is no element 
of safety, no controlled slow or fast, you 


cannot step or lessen the speed, there 1s 
little or nothing to hang on to, and you 
are at the merey of the rushing water 
pushing you faster and faster.” 

Randall had thought of enough rea- 
sons for him to bow out of the escapade, 
but he figured if men worth twenty-five 
or thirty million dollars would risk their 
necks, “I could take a chance on mine 
that wasn’t worth half as much.” 

The boats ordered for the trip wer: V 
shaped, like the flume, and sixteen feet 
long. Appropriately, they were called 
pig-troughs. Two narrow bonrds were 
placed in the boats for seats. Just before 
mounting the boats into the flume, Fuir 
decided to take someone with him who 
knew something about the flume. From 
the fifty millhands who had gathered to 
shake their heads in dismay, only one 
offered to go along, a red-faced carpen- 
ter whose recent intake of whiskey had 
apparently dulled his wits. 


HE FIRST BOAT was held over the 
flume by a few stout men. Randall, 
Fair, and the carpenter were warned to 
jump into the boat the second it touched 
the water and to “hold onto your hatal” 
The three gentlemen Jumped as best they 
could, and “away we went like the wind.” 
reealls Randall. “Tho terrors of that ride 
ean never be blatted from the memory of 
any one of the party... . You cannot 
stup; you cannot lessen your speed; you 
have nothing to hold to; you have only 
to sit still, shut your eyes, say your 
prayers... .” 

But Randall did open his eyes, and 
saw that terrible aerial sky ride stretch- 
ing and winding ahead like a narrow, 
fragile piece of wire. All of them seemed 
suspended in nothingness on the spider 
web trestle. He tried to gauge the speed 
of travel. 

“Every object I placed my eye on was 
gone before I could clearly see what it 
was. ... Mountains passed like visions 
and shadows. ... I was flabbergasted 


(Continucd on page 52) 


George C. Crook 


664 .EORGE CROOK is the greatest In- 

dian fighter I huve ever seen,” 
William Tecumseh Sherman once ac- 
claimed. Sherman should have had better 
sense. A good hard look ut Crook’s record 
shows that the hero of the Rosebud 
bungled campaign after campaign and 
won his fine reputation by writing his 
own reports. He was an amiable adminis- 
trative farmer who neither tactically nor 
diplomatically ever raised himself out of 
military mediocrity. 

Perhaps his inabilities should have been 
apparent at West Point. He went to the 
Academy because his father told him to, 
and wound up the lowest ranking cadet 
ever to make major general Only his 
stubborn determination—a trait that was 
later to characterize his leadership during 
the naan campaigns—got him through 
at all, 

After graduation, he was sent to Beni- 
cia Barracks in Oregon. Here, against the 
Rogue River Indians, he flubbed his first 
attempt at Indian fighting. 

Benicia Barracks was a nondescript 
post. Crook wasn’t even introduced to the 
company he was to command until a 
wee ter he arrived and when he met 
the men he was to live and fight with he 
found most of them drunk. Crook didn’t 
drink, smoke or swear and must have 
reacted—at best—coldly. 

His first patrol against the Indians 
was with a senior captain who'd been 
on the bottle for a week and seemed to 
carry a saloon with him in his saddle- 
bags. After a day in the sun that officer 
decided to go back to Benicia and left 
Crook in command. A royal botch he 
made of it, too. ee 

According to scouting information, the 
Indians were camped on an unnamed 
creek some distance ahead of Crook's 
little detachment. Crook decided to make 
a surprise attack at dawn and, with a 
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HARDLUCK GENERAL 


By JOHN BARSNESS and WILLIAM DICKINSON 


If Crook is your hero, you won't like this story. He was a 
dedicated man, all right, and all soldier. But if hed been a 
gambler, hed have died broke, and if he'd been a gunslinger, 
be d have got it in the back. Crook’s timing was bad... 


Pratcs Courtesy National Archives 


civilian scout, crawled ahead to recon- 
noiter the land through which they 
would have to march. Inexperienced, and 
apparently careless, Crook became sep- 
arated from his scout, then coniplerely 
lost. Neither of them found his way back 
until midmorning, too late to mount any 
kind of a surprise attack, and Crook 
postponed his planned excursion until 
the next day. 

By that time, naturally, the Indians 
were gone. Crook pulled in his scouts 
and turned the patrol toward home, as- 
suming further contact with the redskins 
unlikely. He was wrong. The detachment 
ran head on into the Rogue River war 
party squatting in the forest having a 
midday snack. In the quick skirmish that 
followed, Crook earned an arrow wound 
in the leg and the beginnings of a repu- 
GER that was to follow him all of his 
ife. 

The Indians escaped, apparently with- 
out serious casualties, but Crook was 
now a bloodied combat veteran. When 
the Civil War broke out four years later, 
he found himself promoted to captain 
and shipped east to become a part of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


LIKE MANY of his contemporaries, 

Crook got a tremendous boost in rank 
out of the war. He was promoted from 
captain to colonel almost immediately 
and given command of the 36th Ohio 
Regiment. By 1862 he commanded a 
brigude and held the rank of general 
that went with it. 

According to some contemporaries, 
Crook was a “notably keen and clear- 
headed man” whose administrative duties 
were well executed but who never 
seemed to do much in the field except 
follow orders. According to Crook him- 
self, his light was hidden under a bushel 
—a bushel of other people taking credit 
for what he did. 

Crook claimed to have been instrumen- 
tal in repelling a surprise attack in the 

ttle of Fisher Hill—fer which Phil 
Sheridan got credit. Likewise, at the bat- 
tle of Winchester, Crook insisted that his 
brigade took 1,000 prisoners and another 
outfit was given credit. According to the 
same source—Crvok’s memoirs—Crook 
complained to Sheridan, who asked him 
to keep quiet and he’d get rewarded later, 
but Phil failed to keep his promises. 
Sheridan’s reputation in the Civil War, of 
course, far outshone Cruok’s, and it is 


significant that Crook never did protest 
officially. 

Despite his failure to become a Civil 
War hero, Crook emerged a brevet major 
general with permanent rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel and an assignment to The 
Dalles, Oregon, to stop depredations by 
Paiute and Snake Indians in the Pacific 
Northwest. In early winter, 1866, he set 
up temporary headquarters at Camp 
Warner and, ignoring his junior officers, 
went out alone on a “hunting trip” to 
plan his campaign. “Crook’s councils of 
war,” his staff was eventually to call 
those solitary hunts. Crook rarely let 
anyone extend advice and even more 
rarely followed it if proffered. This time 
he announced that, weather notwithstand- 
ing, the 23rd would march against the 
Indians. 

Ordering supplies and ammunition 
loaded on packmules, he set off into the 
wilderness. For nearly a year the 23rd, 
Se by the lst Cavalry, marched 
up and down the countryside, doggedly 
pursuing the Paiutes but encountering 
them only twice. While subduing a rath- 
er unimpressive total of thirty Indians, 
Crook convinced his men he was one of 
the toughest old soldiers ever to straddle 
a mule. It’s not unlikely that his men 
suffered greater hardships than the In- 
dians they were supposed to be harass- 
ing. 

However, one thing must be said in 
Crook’s favor: he was a crack shot. One 
of the thirty Indians accounted for that 
rear was Crook’s personal achievement, 

nocked from under his bundle of cloth- 
ing as he was swimming a river 300 
yards away. 

In the end Crook’s stubbornness did 
pay off. In September, 1867, the 23rd 
trapped the Paiutes in the volcanic Lost 
River Country, and in a bloody series of 
encounters the Indians mauled the army 
so badly that Crook, as he was to do 
frequently in later years, retreated to his 
base camp to take care of the wounded. 
But the Paiutes suffered too, losing sup- 
plies and ammunition as well as many 
dead, and they never came out in force 
again that winter. Crook’s patrols kept 
them starving on the high mountain 
ridges until the deep snows of early 1868 
drove them down again. 

When reports came in that the Paiutes 
had been seen in the lower valleys around 
Malheur Lake, Crook sent his cavalry 
behind them in a long sweep, driving 
them out. Then, aided by a blizzard, the 
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General Crook's 1876 Expedition, camped between Fort Fetterman and the Platte River. 


mounted troops forced the Indians to sur- 
render. 

It was a victory, of sorts, and to the 
Department of the Army, safely head- 
quartered in Washington, it must have 
seemed like sheer tactical brilliance. 
Crook’s star was in the ascendancy; the 
Army answered the request of Governor 
A. P. K. Safford of Arizona and sent the 
astute Indian fighter to take care of the 
Apache problem in the Southwest. 


N ARIZONA the legend of Crook, the 
rough and ready, the invincible, came 

to full flower. His looks enhanced his 
reputation—six feet tall, lean, agile, 
strong and untiring, he marched, fought, 
slept and ate with his men, scorning 
fancy uniforms and protocol. In an an- 
cient slouch hat or a British pith helmet, 
an old canvas hunting coat, his black 
beard braided up out of the way, his 
favorite mount a mule, he was the very 


After Crook relinquished his command he 
was replaced by Nelson A. Miles and with- 
in a year Geronimo was in prison. 
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icture of the hard campaigner. Someone 
ater remarked that the only time he saw 
Crook in a dress uniform was in his 
coffin. 

He stayed in Arizona a year before 
making his move. As excuses he claimed 
(1) that Washington couldn’t make up its 
mind what it wanted done (this sounds 
like his Civil War apologies) and (2) he 
wanted to familiarize himself with the 
situation. Finally, when Crook did get 
started, he used Paiute tactics all over 
again—get the army into the field and 
give the Apache no rest until he sur- 
rendered out of sheer exhaustion. 

And again Crook was lucky. The In- 
dians were split and some reservation 
Apaches even offered to act as scouts. 
These scouts, attached to the 5th Cavalry 
under Major William Brown, finally led 
the army to the concealed Apache vil- 
lages in Tonto Canyon, and there Brown 
won the campaign for George Crook. 

The only approach to the Tonto was 
across a high mesa, then down a small, 
highly exposed trail cut into the wall of 
the hidden canyon. On a dark April night 
in 1873, Captain Brown ordered two 
assault teams to follow the Apache scouts 
along the scanty footpath. Lieutenant 
William Ross and twelve men led out, 
followed twenty minutes later by the 
main body of fifty men. Strung out like 
birds on a telegraph wire, they inched 
downward, aware that one misstep meant 
a 600-foot plunge to certain death. 

Luckily, the Indians were celebrating 
a recent raid and the noises of their 
drums drowned the sound of Ross and his 
men approaching. Finally sixty-two men 
lay in a circle around the Apache en- 
campment. Ross whispered a command. 
The locks of sixty-two Springfields 
clicked back and the Apaches scattered, 
diving for their weapons. 

Brown, watching from the cliffs above, 
saw the Apaches pluinly, behind their 
barricades, but they were beyond rifle 
range. Undaunted, Brown set teams to 
work pushing boulders over the edge of 
the canyon. As the first rocks came 
splintering and crashing down from the 
heights, boundin like cannonballs 
through the Apache fort, the Indians 
broke and surrendered and the battle of 
Tonto Basin was won. 

Major Geo Rundall and the 23rd 
Infantry pulled almost the same trick at 
Turret Butte a week later. The Tonto 


Apaches gave up completely and, under 
Chasut-linun, surrendered to Crook ut 
Camp Grant. Crook took the eredit but 
Bill Brown and the Apache scouts had 
done the work. 

Still and all, it did give u man a 
reputation—-two EE had ended 
with the surrender of the savages con- 
cerned, Small wonder then that in 1876 
Crook was ordered north to Wyoming to 
partake in the all-out campaign against 
the Sioux. 


(CROOK was supposed tọ move north 
out of Forts Laramie nnd Fetterman 
in Wyoming against Sioux who had been 
ordered back to their reservations in 
Dakota. This he did, in the early months 
of 1876, in weather that would have 
given cold shivers to a brass monkey. 
And he made the mistake of giving com- 
mand for the first thrust to Colonel J. J. 
Reynolds, an officer already under sus- 
picion for “error in judgment” in cam- 
paigns against the territorial tribes in 
Texas, 

Reynolds moved out under Crook's or- 
ders ahead of the main command and 
attacked a Sioux cncampment on Powder 
River. Having taken the village, Rey- 
nolds panicked ond withdrew to rejoin 
Crook, leaving at least one wounded man 
to freeze to death fn the forty-below 
weather. The Indians proceeded to recap- 
ture the horse herd Reynolds had taken 
from them and ran off Crook's entire 
beef supply, to boot. In a towering rage, 
Crook dismissed Reynolds, but not he- 
fore he discovered another mistake. The 
village Reynolds had attacked was Chey- 
enne as well as Sioux, a move which 
brought the northern Cheyenne into the 
1876 campaign. 

Using the weather as an excuse, Crook 
returned to Fort Fetterman and re- 
mained there until late spring when, as 
part of a three-pronged drive with Gen- 
erals Terry and Custer and Gibbon, he 
moved north to the debacle on the Rose- 
bud and its disastrous consequences. Here 
Crook retreated once more, leaving the 
other two prongs of the pincer movement 
to struggle along without even knowing 
that he had pulled out. The result, at 
least in part, was the Little Big Horn. 
It is perhaps irrelevant to point out that 
he attacked two weeks early and that his 
pack train of mules failed to furnish 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ALL IT what you will, there is an 
element of luck to life, and this holds 
articulurly true for the mining game. 
Many of the greatest deposits of all time 
were located under circumstances which 
can only be labeled fortuitous. The vicis- 
situdes of mining are proverbial—acci- 
dents can happen. As in other states, 
Colorado had its share of remarkable 
finds, its share of fortunate prospectors 
and miners, for, in Colorado, they found 
gold first, then they founded the state. 
Old-timers were convineed that treas- 
ures and minerals appear only when un- 
sought, and in unexpected places—not 
just gold, but silver, lead, platinum, ura- 
nium, and all the other metals, non- 
metals and minerals, There seems to be 
no plausible reason why on uneducated 
and almost totally ignorant prospector 
might stumble across u Comstock or a 
Butte, when a trained engineer, with his 
degree, with a multitude of textbooks, 
with numerous instruments at his dis- 
posal, might not come up with a work- 
able deposit in a lifetime. Yet it happens. 
It’s equally hard to put your finger 
on the reason behind success. Ask a suc- 
cessful mining man how he arrived at his 
enviable position, and you'll generally 
get the time-worn answer—hard work. 
Perseverance, if you like. Or, better yet. 
desire. Yet hard work may produce only 
callouses, and desire be rewarded with 
frustration. For every fortunate miner 
there were n hundred, maybe a thousand, 
who were not so fortunate. 

Take the case of Henry Hamburg. Old 
Hank didn’t start prospecting until fifty- 
eight years of age. That was in 1880 
when he kissed his wife goodbye in 
Tama, Iowa. and told her he wouldn’t 
be back until he had a “satchel full of 
money.” 

Pride drove him out West. At one 
time he had amassed a small fortune, 
but a turn of fortune’s wheel found him 
broke. Hank Hamburg had “erapped 
out.” They took his fancy dwelling. over- 
looking town, and he had to sell furni- 
ture and personal effects for enough 
money to live on. He had to look for 
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Denver Public Library Western Collection 
Georgetown, Colorado—1868. Smoke on the right is from a 
smelter. Leavenworth Mountain is on right in the background. 


work. But Henry was too proud to work 
at menial labor in the same town where 
he had lived in the “grand style.” 

Taking oniy enough money to get to 
Colorado, he headed for South Park and 
Fairplay. Hamburg knew as much about 
mining as he did about orbiting the 
earth, but he tried. He went out to Wes- 
ton Pass, staked some claims, recorded 
them and started prospecting, living like 
a hermit. He seldom went to town, and 
then only for “victuals,” or to check his 
mail. The only nights he stayed away 
from his claims were the three or four 
times he spent in the hospital, for drop- 
sy or sheer exhaustion from overwork 
and poor food. 

Henry worked hard for ten years, day 
in, day out, in all kinds of weather, even 
at night. No one knows how he lived, ex- 
cept for wild game and the produce of 2 
small garden by his erude, one-room 
cubin. He dug so many shallow pits and 
prospect shafts on his claims that the 
property recembled a giant Swiss cheese, 
yet the bluish-gray dolomite yielded no 
mineral wealth. 

It would be nice to say that Henry fi- 
nally tied into a bonanza, but he didn’t. 
True to his word, Old Hank never saw 
his wife again, for in 1890 an old-timer 
stopped by the cabin for a chat and 
found the pathetic-but-proud would-be- 
prospector sprawled out on the floor, 
dead. So Hamburg went out of this life 
with no more than he came in with, ond 
the county stood the expense of his bur- 
ial, his claims not worth enough to pay 
for a headstone to honor him for all his 
gallant effort. ` 

Hamburg had incentive and desire. 
and he worked hard, but the work never 
paid off. 


BET LUCK rurs both ways—good ard 

bad Down in the San Juans, the 
Camp Bird Mine is a story of pathes and 
romance, the thos belongirg to Wil- 
liam Weston, the romance to Thomas F. 
Walsh. Their story brings up arctker 
miner’s adage concerning "being at the 
mght place at the right time.” 
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William Weston and George Barber 
located the Gertrude claim in 1877, the 
claim being acquired by the Allied Mines 
Company in 1878, with Weston retained 
as manager. Weston, an Englishman, 
had attended the Royal School of Mines 
for the specific purpose of taking 
courses to learn the technique of assay- 
ing. Silver was the vogue in Colorado, 
and the company searched for the white 
metal. So when Weston negligently 
failed to assay the ore for gold, he be- 
came reaponcible for the cessation of 
activity. The company abandoned the 
project. 

In 1896, Walsh pawed over the dumps 
of the district hoping to find some si- 
liceous material to use as flux in a 
small lead-silver smelter he ran at Sil- 
verton. On the window ledge of the log 
cabin which had served as the assay of- 
fice for the Allied Mines Company he 
found a piece of ore which intrigued 
him. Along one wall of the Gertrude 
tunnel, he found similar ore. Walsh had 
an assay run for gold, the result show- 
ing several ounces of the yellow metal 
per ton. Before letting out the news. 
Walsh acquired all claims around, ard 
on open ground alongside the Gertrude 
he staked the Camp Bird Claim. 

Curiosity brought millions to Walsh. 
while Weston slithered to obscurity. 


TALES OF salted shafts are great fa- 


vorites. The story of how Chicken 
Bill Lovell sold the salted Chrysolite 
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-The Game With No Rules 


Experience isn’t the secret; honesty isn’t the secret; hard work 


isn’t the secret. Every day there’s a new roll of the dice... 
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The Lamartine Mine shaft (looking north- 

east) is shown above. Photo at right is of 

the famous Camp Bird Mill and Mine in 
Ouray County, Colorado. 


shaft to H. A. W. Tabor has been told 
so often that those who knew it to be the 
truth now think of it as a legend, and 
those who suspected that the tale might 
have been a legend now tell it for the 
gospel truth. 

Another Colorado town, Idaho Springs, 
boasts a salted shaft. Al Peek, who 
has mined on the extension of the Lam- 
artine vein, recalls the story as related 
to him by his grandfather, Albert Hall, 
an old-time miner who also mined on the 
Lamartine. Three prospectors, Peter 
Cooper, John J. Bougner and Peter Cha- 
vanne, found the surface trace of the 
Lamartine vein in 1867, while searching 
for a gold mine. Disappointed by the un- 
favorable surface indications, and “stony 
broke,” they soon sold their interests for 
$25, $250 and $5. 

Eventually the property came under 
the control of Peter Himrod, of New 
Yerk City, but he waited until 1887, 
twenty years after its discovery, to start 
active exploration on the claims. Himrod 
contracted with a young miner, nameless 
usw, to sink a 100-foot shaft. The young 
felica finished the contract and realized 
thut he was out of work, for Idaho 
Springs was a rather inactive camp then. 
He burrawed a burro and went around 
te several nearby dumps and loaded a 
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couple of sacks of low-grade ore. He 
carefully avoided the richer specimens, 
picking up pieces which showed only mi- 
nor mineralization, which he proceeded 
to dump down the shaft. 

Then he reported the completion of 
his contract to Himrod. 

“Any change in the rock when you 
quit?” Himrod asked. 

“I don’t know. I might have hit some 
sulphurets in the last round.” 

“Let’s go see.” 

The two men went out to the shaft. 
Himrod stared down into the black hole, 
pulled a sample bag out of his pocket, 
and told the young miner to bring him a 
sample from below. Obligingly, the miner 
climbed down the lJadderway, pretended 


to pick out a sample from the solid ruck, 
stuffed the canvas sack with low-grade 


ore, and climbed out. 

Himrod took one look and gave the 
miner another 100-foot contract. But 
twelve feet below the previous contract, 
the contract was never completed. About 
or at 112 feet, the miner struck an solid 
vein of ore, this time in place. As it 
turned out, the joke was on tho young 
miner twice, for he had salted the shaft 
with gold ore, and the subsequent proa- 
SE came largely from silver and 
ead. 

Himrod never reaped any of the prof- 
its. He died before the miner struck the 
vein. His son, Fred, extracted $616,000 
worth of ore during the first sixteen 
months. Fred never knew that the prop- 
erty, which eventually yielded several 
million dollars, beeame a reality because 
of that salted shaft. 
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Packtrain of Big Ed Snell (back to camera) loads ore at the Magnolia Mine. Little Ed. 
a present-day miner at Fairplay. watches at right. 


EYER GUGGENHEIM, founder of 
the Guggenheim firm of metallur- 
ical and mining financiers, “backed” 
into the mining industry. He had never 
seen a mine. His start in California 
Gulch, just outside of Leadville, was of 
a completely involuntary nature. Gug- 
ene lent $5,000 to A. J. Graham, a 
hiladelphia publisher, who, in turn, lent 
the money to Harsh and Carey, the own- 
ers of the A. Y. and Minnie Mine, in 
California Gulch. When this enterprise 
failed, Graham and Guggenheim each 
owned a half interest in the mine, the 
news coming as a jolt to Meyer. 
Guggenheim, o poor Swiss immigrant 
who had arrived in Philadelphia in 1864, 
knew how to roll with the punch, how- 
ever. As a lace merchant, he had pros- 
ered. No doubt about it, he was shrewd. 
nlike another Swiss merchant, John 
Sutter of California, who could not ad- 
ci when they found gold all around 
im in 1848, Meyer Guggenheim entered 
into the new venture with gusto. 
He quickly noted one fact after he got 


the A. Y. and Minnie Mine back on a 
payin basis—the smelters levied ex- 
remely high charges for running ore 


from nis mine. To him, smelting was 
the lucrative end of the mining game. In 
order E in the heavy profits, 
he needed a smelter of his own. 

The story of Guggenheim. his boys, 
their first smelter. the subsequent seres 
of smelters throughout the United States 
and Mexico, and the start of the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Company has 
been rehashed many times and has no 
place here. His name has been mentioned 
only to show how one of the giants of 
the industry became an integral part of 
the industry, quite by chance. 


AMONG THE early adventurers drawn 
to Colorado was George W. Pullman, 
later famous as the inventor of the rail- 
way sleeping car. Arriving shortly after 


The carelessness of William Weston (right) 

led Thomas F. Walsh (extreme right) to 

stake out the Camp Bird claim which 
brought him millions in gold. 
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John Gregory, he secured Nos. 7 and 8, 
with half of No. 6 on the Gregory lode, 
which he later sold for $1,000 per linear 
foot, the claims being 100 feet long. 

While he prospered at mining, it was 
not mining which gained him fame. Min- 
ers, thronging in during the excitement 
at the Gregory diggings, began to throw 
up crude bunkhouses for protection 
against the coming winter. Noting the 
economic-minded miners’ ractice of 
building double-decked bunks, Pullman 
appied this principle to the design of 
railway cars, an idea which didn’t hurt 
him financially. 

Around mining camps, stories tend to 
get stereotyped. Miners and prospectors 
were a distinctive breed who seemed to 
develop similar likes and dislikes, no 


matter what part of the country they 
worked. Small wonder, then, that burro 
stories were great favorites, because the 
old-timers grew extremely attached to 
their sidekicks of the trail. Jacks led 
many a thirsty prospector to water, and 
the warmth of their bodies was mighty 
welcome when unexpectedly caught in a 
blinding snowstorm. Alone in the hills 
all summer, the jack might be a prospec- 
tor’s only companion for months. 

So the tale of a fortuitous find by a 
“four-legged divining rod”? has no un- 
usual features, as it is a carbon copy of 
all the others, except the locale—in this 
case, Leavenworth Mountain, out of 
Georgetown. 

Henry Nelson, present county com- 
missioner of Clear Creek County and an 
old-time miner, tells how his two uncles, 
Martin and Clay Cowles, their dad, 
Judge Henry C., an “inveterate prospec- 
tor’ who shortly before discovered gold 
at Empire, and a stubborn jack shared 
honors on the initial strike of impor- 
tance on Leavenworth Mountain. Intend- 
ing to prospect along Leavenworth 
Gulch, the Cowles moseyed along the 
Georgetown-Argentine pack trail when 
suddenly their jack stopped and refused 
to go farther. Neither blows nor threats 
had any effect. In the ensuing struggle, 
the jack knocked off a chunk of rock 
from a ledge where the Cowles brothers 
had stopped to eat lunch, only a few 
days before. 

Assays from the “blossom rock” ran 
several thousand ounces of silver per 
ton, and the Cowles were in the mining 
business. Not without some competition, 
though. With ore so rich at the surface, 
they were forced to guard the property 
day and night, even riding the ore wag- 
ons to Blackhawk, armed with Winches- 
ters. Several shooting scrapes developed 
and, in one, Clay Cowles was shot 
through the cheek. His ore sorter was 
killed in the same fracas. The Saco Mine 
produced for many years and initiated a 
rush to the area, ultimately leading to 
the discovery of the Colorado Central 
Mine. 

Georgetown miners used this incident 
for a bit of fun in 1872, when Grace 
Greenwood, lady traveler, lecturer, and 
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Well-known writer for the New York 
Times, visited the district. For her sake, 
the tale included a “piebald jack” and 
the mine was called the Spotted Jack 
Mine. When Grace returned to New 
York, she gave the world the ‘Legend 
of the Spotted Jack Mine,” and although 
part of ner story was a bit farcical, it 
gave the prospector and his burro a lot 
of publicity. 


ACOB LONG can rightfully be labeled 

the Horatio Alger of the mining 

world. No one in Colorado was more of 
an underdog. 

Jacob came to Colorado in 1860 with 
two brothers. For several months they 
searched the Eastern Slope for a suitable 
location, dividing their time between 
prospecting, hunting and trapping. The 
two brothers soon quit that uncertain 
life and went East. 

Along with some other miners, Long 
walked to the San Juan country, but 
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much needed supplies and equipment 
could be ee ec) The brothers decided 
to switch to lode mining, and they bor- 
rowed some books on geology and chem- 
istry and began studying at night, read- 
ing by a flickering miner’s candle jabbed 
into the wall. 

Still no luck. Even with their new the- 
ories on finding ore they couldn’t break 
into the charmed circle. For a time, the 
were teamed up with a friend, C. 
Derry, but Derry finally became discour- 
aged, and sadly quit prospecting to work, 
mining for wages. 

The Longs stuck it out, largely be- 
cause of Jacob’s drive. Storekeepers re- 
fused them credit; grubstakes were out 
of the question. Occasionally Derry in- 
vited them over for a pot of stew. One 
winter the brothers ate nothing but 
snowshoe rabbits, which, fortunately, 
were plentiful. That winter they killed 
380 snowshoes, saving the skins for jack- 
ets and quilts, which they sewed together 
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Meyer Guggenheim got into mining by accident. Once in, however, it did not take 

him long to see where the most money was to be made. Meyer is shown above (fourth 

from left) with his seven sons: Benjamin, Murry. Isaac. DanieL Solomon, Simon and 

William. M. B. Shelton, pictured at right, came close on several occasions but always 
missed out on the big strikes. 


found no likely prospects. It was a bitter 
winter and it kept snowing. Unable to 
obtain a grubstake, Long migrated 
north, prospecting along the way, ending 
up in California Gulch in July, 1861, liv- 
ing at Oro City for a short time. He 
panned along many of the gulches with- 
out success. With a crude rocker, he 
washed out a few values of flour gold, 
but not enough to pay for his grub. 
Next he constructed a short flume and 
began sluicing. For awhile he prospered 
at placering and gulch mining but a 
fiash flood carried away his flume, sluice 
box, tools and most of his personal be- 
onmin gs. f 
At this point Long should have been 
Gixccuraged, but he found another back- 
sp. A flash flood promptly put him out 
of business again. After eight years he 
won several thousand dollars in debt. 
tie found it harder and harder to find 
hikers. Peaple don’t gamble on a steady 
oer. Loug was a nice enough fellow, 
thes would agree, and he worked hard, 
at he was having some lousy luck. 
Then his brother rejoined him. John 
tod saved cnough money so that some 
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in the evenings. On some days the Longs 
killed so many rabbits they were forced 
to quit prospecting in order to skin the 
animals and take care of the hides and 
meat. 

California Gulch came alive in 1875. 
Carbonates of lead, rich in silver, be- 
came the object of every miner. They 
came for gold but they stayed for silver. 
Yet in 1876, the Longs were still look- 
ing, still in debt-—sixteen long, hard, 
struggling yeurs with nothing to show 
for their efforts. 

Now the story forks. Both versions in- 
clude animals, and historians have been 
equally divided on which story is the 
correct one. 

According to the first tale. Abe Lee, 
a famous old-timer who built the first 
cabin in Oro City, returned to California 
Gulch in 1876, after mining at several 
locations in Colorado Territory. He be- 
gan prospecting southeast of Rock Hill. 
One morning he woke up to find that his 
horse had strayed from camp. While 
searching for his animal, he picked up a 
strange black rock, noted his position, 
and stuck it in his pocket. 
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Later in the morning he met Jacob 
ne and stopped for a chat, giving him 
the black rock, which Jacob dropped into 
his pocket and forgot until Eyeing: 
Around the campfire that night, Jacob 
showed the strange rock to John and 
Derry, who had joined them for the eve- 
ning. The three men guessed the speci- 
men to be coal, a rather illogical guess. 
Jacob tossed it in the fire. The rock did 
not burn, as they had suspected it might; 
it turned into a molten mass. Then they 
surmised it might be lead carbonate, und 
assays proved them right, also showing 
several ounces of silver. The result of 
this discovery led to the location of sev- 
eral claims, one the J. D. Dana after the 
famous mineralogist who had written 
one of the textbooks they had borrowed 
to study. This brought about the open- 
ing of the J. D. Dana Mine, and prompt- 
ed the naming of the hill where the dis- 
covery was made as Long and Derry. 

The second tale involves uv deer hunt, 
another mining camp favorite. This is 
the Leadville version. Jacob was hunting 
high on the divide between Iowa and 
Empire Gulches on September 2. He 
sighted a deer, took aim, fired. The shot 
was not instantly fatal. As the deer 
thrashed about, it kicked loose a black 
rock which interested the hunter, and 
he slipped it into his pucket and took it 
buck to camp. The conelugion of the sec- 
ond story is the same us the first; the 
evening campfire, the tossing of the rock 
into the coals, und the assay which 
showed lead carbonate and silver. You 
ean take your choice. 

Jacob and John began developing the 
J. D. Dana Mine immediately. It proved 
to be a valuable find. They quickly 
mined some high-grade ore to re-estuhe 
lish their credit. On October 26, 1876, 
Long drove a jack train, Joaded with 
two tons of ore, over Mosquito Pass ta 
Alma. This ore had been taken within 
five feet of the surface. Long's face 
weathered a smile at the returns--d2 
percent lead, containing 162 gunees of 
silver per toi. 

Storekeepers practically begged the 

(Continucd an page 56) 
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By 
CLARENCE SIRINGO ADAMS 
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THE BEST STORIES about Charley 
Siringo, old-time western writer, 
cowboy, and noted Pinkerton detective, 
are the stories that Charley himself must 
have felt were not important enough to 
include in his writings. 

The day Siringo was almost hanged 
was a day like many others he had ex- 

rienced on the lonely prairies of New 

exico and West Texas except, of 
course, for the hanging incident. 

The first time I saw Charles Angelo 
Siringo was on August 9, 1920, near the 
mountain town of Corona, New Mexico, 
which nestled deep in the foothills of the 
Gallinas Mountains of Lincoln and Tor- 
rence Counties. 

Since I was only two days old at the 
time Siringo visited our homestead, I 
don’t recall any of the occasion. I do 
know, however, from that day in August, 
when Charley Siringo made his appear- 
ance at our nester’s shack, until the day 
he died in 1928, he made an impression 
that still exists although Charley has 
been dead these many years. 

It wasn’t because Siringo was consid- 
ered to be a at man that we grew to 
admire him during the eight years we 
knew him—nor was he ever known to be 
n killer, desperado or outlaw. In fact, 
hislon if it recognizes Siringo at all, 
proba ly doesn’t even credit him for be- 
ng what he was—a conscientious, hon- 
est, duty-bound cowboy and detective, 
who would gamble his life to uphold the 
law or carry out any orders issued to 
him by his superiors. 

When this friendly stranger, wearing 
a heavy mustache and driving a stocky 
cow-horse hitched to a trail-worn buck- 
board, pulled up in our front yard. he 
ee something more than his ability 
to tell stories of bygone vig He brought 
with him a rare type of humorous phi- 
losophy which didn’t take long to win 
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Charles Angelo Siringo, photographed at Corona, New Mexico—August. 1920 


him friends wherever he went. And when 
he climbed out of the old buckboard and 
introduced himself as Charley Siringo, 
“an old stove-up cowpuncher’” looking for 
a place to unroll his soogans for a spell, 
it was a real treat for my parents and 
my eight-year-old sister. 

My father had heard of Siringo and 
had once picked up a book, A Texas 
Cowboy, which Siringo had written some 
thirty-five years before. Now, here was 
the man, the real Charley Siringo, the 


author of the book and the noted cowboy 
of Pinkerton fame, about to be a guest 
in his house. It was no wonder that 
Father was anxious to show the best 
hospitality that a lonely New Mexico 
nester’s family could offer. 


DURING the next few weeks Siringo 

would ride away early in the morn- 
ing, always trying to gather more mate- 
rial for his writing endeavors. He would 
come back late in the evening full of 
talk, and always agreeable to telling 
some of his adventures. He often rode 
Pat, a horse which he was as fond of 
as he was anything in this world, and 
sometimes he would ride one of my fa- 
ther’s horses named Shorty. 

Siringo must have become slightly at- 
tached to me, foo, since he insisted that 
I be given his last name for my middle 
handle, and it has stuck ever since. Even 
after he went back to Santa Fe, the 
place he called home at the time, he 
often spoke of his namesake back in the 
Gallinas and how, after many years of 
trying, he had finally managed to get 
someone named after him. 

Charley Siringo had many ambitions 
in life, but while he was scouting the 
hills of Central New Mexico in the 19203 
he had two which he considered more 
important than the rest. He wanted most 
of all to finish up his writings about a 
young outlaw, Billy the Kid. After that 
he wanted to go to Hollywood. He had 
read many movie magazines and the 
thought of his being an actor seemed 


The village church at Encinoso is no long- 

er used. although furnishings remain {for 

Catholic Mass as if it were used regularly. 

At the turn of the century it was a prom- 
inent place of worship. 
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Charley Siringo learned that if you don’t look the other way when a hungry man steals a 
beef, your neck stands a chance of being stretched ‘til you can't look in either direction! 


very exciting to him. 

“After all,” he would say, “I’ve tried 
about everything else there was to try, 
so might as well have a try at the 
movies.” 

His years with Pinkerton’s Detective 
Agency held many memories. Some of 
them he liked to remember and a few 
of them he’d have liked to forget. The 
sixty-five-year-old Siringo knew beid 
never be able to fork a bronc as he had 
years before up on the LX outfit near 
Tascosa. He knew his days of chasing 
rustlers over the plains of West Texas 
and New Mexico, as he had trailed Billy 
the Kid back in ’79 and ’80, were days 
long past. Siringo felt he had very little 
time left to make a name in some new 
activity, but even so he never seemed to 
be in a great hurry. He and my father 
would spend hours riding to the Mexican 
villages throughout Lincoln County, Sir- 
ingo making notes wherever he found 
information important enough to jot 
down. 

It was on one of these rides that Char- 
ley related one of the close calls he had 
experienced. It was one of those “little 
things” as he liked to say. But it was a 
little thing that almost cost him his 
head. 

After scouring the mountains from 
Carrizozo to old Lincoln Town, he and 


Father had crossed the top of EI Capi- 
tan, gone down the north side through 
Seven Cabins Canyon and were riding 
through the dust of a little village of 
adobe huts. 

“This is Encinoso,” said Siringo, point- 
ing to the Mexican children playing. “It 
looks a lot friendlier than it did the last 
time I was here. See that old schoolhouse 
over there? And that big old juniper 
tree? Well, old Charley’s time almost 
came there a few years back. They al- 
most ‘hanged me by the neck until I 
was dead’!” 

It was after he had severed relations 
with Pinkerton’s that he had gone to 
work for the New Mexico Cattle Sani- 
tary Board doing the same type of work 
he had done at the big detective agency. 
“I don’t know whether they Geert? 
thought I was a good man for the jo 
or whether they were trying to get rid 
of me. Anyway they sent me down here 
to Encinoso. 


66G AT THAT TIME,” Siringo related, 

“the big Block cow outfit owned 
uite a bit of this territory. If they 
didn’t own it, they had it leased. There 
were a few nesters here and there over 
the foothills, and Encinoso was a real 
busy little place. A lot of people came in 
here to keep them two saloons and that 


general store going—it was a real hell- 
hole at night. 

“Most of the natives around here were 
Mexicans,” Siringo said. “They raised 
chili peppers and beans in their back- 
yard and raised hell all over town. Since 
most of them didn’t own their beef they 
did what most any other honest hombre 
would do when he couldn’t conveniently 
shoot a deer—just borrow a fat beef or 
two from the Block outfit.” 

According to Siringo, the Cattle Sani- 
tary Board, with headquarters at Santa 
Fe, had long known about the Mexicans 
eating Block beef. They just hadn't been 
able to catch any of the thieves. 

“Rut it shouldn’t be hard,” they told 
their new man. “None of the natives 
have cattle of their own. All you have 
to do is find some of them eating beef.” 

As soon as Siringo gut to Encinoso, 
he realized he wasn’t in friendly terri- 
tory. He knew no one in the village and 
realized he couldn't depend on a soul for 
uny kind of help. He'd have to go it all 
alone, 

“It was different from the old days at 
Pinkerton’s,” old Charley grinned. “In 
those days rustlers drove off the whole 
heni sometimes—we’d spend days trail- 
ing them. Sometimes we'd follow clear 
across the Panhandle and ucross New 

(Continucd on page 60) 


According to old-timers in the Encinoso community this is possibly the very tree where the villagers were plan- 
ning to hang the lawman. At that time, Siringo noted the tree was at the rear of a house. Today the house has 
become a mound of broken adobe... but the tree remains. 
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Nancy Osborne Jacobs (standing center) was a young child at the time of the massacre. 


H COULD SEE the Indians close on the 
other side of the ventilation holes. 
We were under the loose floor boards 
and the holes looked to be awfully big. 
Our room was full of Indians. They were 
laughing und talking as if it were a 
holiday. We lay under the floor until 
about ten o'clock that night. The things 
that hud happened seemed like a night- 
mare. 

My father and his family, the Os- 
bornes, had crossed the Plains in a 
wagontrain. We went to the Willamette 
Valley and were staying there when 
Father met Dr. Whitman. 

The good Doctor had come to Salem 
in the fall of 1847 and purchased The 
Dalles Mission for the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. He had put that mis- 
sion in the hands of his nephew, Perrin 
B. Whitman, and a man by the name of 
Hinman. 

He necded more time to work with the 
Indians and needed to hire somebody to 
take charge of the mission at Waiilatpu. 
So he hired my father, with a two-year 
contract, to take charge of the work 
there. Father was to receive $300.00 per 
year besides a living for himself and his 
family. He could take his pay in cither 
stock or money. We children were to be 
in the mission school. 

Most of our belongings we left with 
my Grandmother Courtney at Salem. We 
left all of our cattle and chickens with 
her. The only things we took with us 
were Father’s tools and a few household 
necessities. 

After picking out the things we 
needed, they were all loaded on a batteau 
and it was taken down the Willamette 
River to meet the Columbia. At the junc- 
tion of the two rivers we started up the 
Columbia with an Indian crew, and 
eventually arrived at the mouth of the 
Walla Walla River. 

When we got there we sent word to 
Doctor Whitman that we were waiting. 
We camped out by the river for three 
days expecting somebody to come and get 
us and our things. A family of Indians 
were camped near us. Some of them had 
the measles. I can never forget the 
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mourning of the parents when their little 
papoose died. The father, especially, 
showed his grief at the death of the baby. 
Early in the morning of the third day 
Mr. Crockett Beaulah came to take us 
to the mission. He had brought a large 
wagon and a load of provisions from 
Waiilatpu. As soon as we could cook a 
meal, we loaded our things on the wagon 
and started. The following day we ar- 
rived at the mission in time for dinner. 
Mr. Beaulah was massacred a few 
weeks later with Doctor Whitman. 


W/E HAD BEEN at Waiilatpu just five 

II weeks when the fatal day came. A 
number of emigrant families had da de 
near the mission for the winter. ey 
expected to go on to the Willamette 
Valley in the spring when traveling 
would be better. These people brought 
the measles with them. 

That year the Indians had been more 
troublesome than before. Most of them 
hod the measles and their method of 
treatment was worse than the disease. 
They would take a sweat bath and then 
go und jump into cold water. Death was 
nearly always the result. 

Our family had the measles, too. My 
mother ulmost died. The baby did die and 
we buried it on the 14th of November. 
My six-year-old sister died on the 24th. 
An Indian came into my room where my 
sister lay dead. Mrs. Whitman showed 
him the still form, as she wanted him to 
know that the disease was killing white 
people as well as Indians. He looked ong 
at my dead sister. He then laughe 
cruelly to see tke paleface dead. 

At fact came the fatal 29th. The school 
was reopened that morning. It had been 
closed on aecount of sickness. Three men, 
Kimball, Heffman, and Canfield, were 
dressing a beef. My father went out to 
get a bucket of water. When he came 
back in he said that there were more 


The concern and generosity cf Peter Skene 

Ogden saved the lives ol many who were 

taken prisoner at the time of the 
harrowing crdeaL 
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This girl witnessed horror 
too early in life. 
It was thorough, pitiless, 
and never 
to be forgotten... 


Indians than usual hanging around. But 
een that it was on account of the 


Mother had gone into Mrs. Whitman’s 
room to see Hannah Sager and Helen 
Meek, who were sick with the measles. 
Both girls died a few days later. Mother 
was still sick and this was the first time 
she had walked across the room for three 
weeks. The Doctor had been sitting by 
the stove reading. A sick Indian came 
into the kitchen to get some medicine. 
Doctor got up and went out there to give 
him some. 

The sudden and continuous firing of 
guns was the first alarm. Mrs. Whitman 
began to cry. The children screamed. 

Mother said, “Mrs. Whitman, what is 
the matter?” 

“The Indians are going to kill us all,” 
she replied. 

Mother came back into the room and 
told us what was being done. 

“Fasten the door!” Mrs. Whitman 
cried out. 

Father took a flatiron from the fire- 

lace and drove a nail above the latch. 
hen he seated himself on a box by the 
foot of the bed. Mother sat near the head 
of the bed and I was between them. My 
pro Mer sick with the measles, lay on the 
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Mrs. Whitman soon came in after some 
water. Mr. Kimball had been wounded 
and had fainted. She came back a second 
time and asked for Father. 

“My husband is dead and I am left a 
widow,” she said, wringing her hands as 
she returned to her room. 

“That Joe! That Joe! He has done it 
all,” we heard her say as she left the 
room. 

This Joe Lewis was a half-breed In- 
dian of ill-repute who had crossed the 
Plains that year from the Red River 
country. It was he who had told the In- 
dians that the Doctor was poisoning 
them. 

Joe Lewis and an Indian named Cup- 
ups came around to our house and broke 
our windows with the butts of their guns. 
Mrs. Whitman and those in her room had 
gone upstairs. 

“Let's go under the floor,” I spoke 
twice to Father. 

He did not answer me but when the 
Indians began breaking in the doors of 
the adjoining room he opened the floor. 
It was made of loose boards and we were 
soon concealed beneath it. 

“Mother, the Indians are taking all our 
-things,” said my little brother, Alex, only 
two years old. 

Hastily Mother clapped her hands over 
his mouth and whispered that he must 
be quiet. That was the only noise we 
made. The Indians had come into our 
room and were directly over our heads. 


BX 


UR VENTILATION HOLES looked 

awfully big when I could see Indians 
on the other side of them. Really they 
were only three or four inches wide and 
about a foot long. The Indians milled 
around our room for a one while and 
then tried to follow those who had gone 
upstairs. 

The Indians upstairs were kept back 
by a broken gun that was pointed at 
them. They then persuaded the whites to 
come down by saying that they were 
going to burn the house. 


The Osborne family did not receive a warm welcome when they reached the safety 
of Fort Walla Walla. shown in the woodcut below. 
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Marcus and Narcissa Whitman 


Mra. Whitman came down, but she 
fainted when she saw her dying husband. 
She was placed on a settee and carried 
out by Mr, Rogers and an Indian. At the 
door Mr. Rogers saw a circle of Indians 
with their guns ready to shoot. He 
dropped his end of the settee and cx- 
claimed: “My God! We ure betrayed!” 

His answer was a volley from the wait- 
ing savages. He and Mrs. Whitman were 
both mortally wounded. 

The Indians then told Joe Lewis that 
if he were on their side he must kill 
Francis Sager to prove it. Francis was 
my schoolmate and only fourteen years 
old. 
“Oh, Joe! Don’t shoot me,” we heard 
him cry out to Lewis. A crack of a gun 
and Joe Lewis proved his loyalty to the 
red men. 

As soon as it became dark, the Indians 
left for their lodges, of which a number 
were near. Everything became still. It 
was the stillness of death. All we could 
hear were the dying groans of Mr. 
Rogers who lay within six feet of us. 

“Sweet Jesus,” we heard him say 
faintly. Then fainter and fainter came 
his groans until they ceased forever. 
Thus died my first teacher. 

About ten o’clock that night we came 
out from under the floor. We tried to find 
some wraps. Nothing was left. Then we 
looked for food. Not a scrap could we 
find. We didn’t tarry long in searching. 

When we came out I had stumbled over 
a small tin cup. I asked Mother if 1 
could keep ít. 

“Yes, Nancy, you can take it,” she re- 
plied. 

Francis Sager lay at our door. As we 
passed I stopped and placed my hand 
on his forehead. It was cold in death. 
There was only starlight to guide us as 
we started toward Fort Walla Walla. 

_ We came out of the house, crossed the 
fields, and headed west toward Walla 
Walla River. We came to the river near 
the mouth of Mill Creek. 

The water was too deep for us children 
to wade by ourselves. Father took the 
two boys across. Then he came back and 
carried me over. Mama was still weak 
from the measles so Father came hack 
again for her. Then we all hid in the 
busheg along the river. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Remnants of a home in the once-prosperous area of Goldstone 


HE GHOST TOWN of Goldstone was 
unknown to me until the Old-timer 
took me to meet Soulie Harrison, a des- 
ert-brown wisp of a character living 
nlone on the outskirts of Barstow, Cali- 
fornia. When we ‘yoo-hooed,” she came 
around the corner of her small cottage 
smiling, a cigarette dangling between 
her lips. She motioned us to be seated 
in the shade of a nearby greasewood 
bush, and then went into a coughing fit. 
When I suggested she do something 
about that asthma, she said: ‘Hell, it 
ain’t asthma, honey. It’s these damned 
cigarettes! I’ve smoked jem all my life. 
At eighty I’m too old and set in my 
ways to stop now. Another thing, I’m 
superstitious os hell. I wouldn’t start 


Soulie Harrison 


anything on Friday on a bet. This is 
Friday—ain’t it?” 

The Old-timer convinced Soulie that 
taking pictures and talking about her 
past really wasn’t starting anything. So 
she agreed and this led to a bit of her 


long life spent on the Mojave Desert. 
Ce? of s h, still active mentall 
and physically, Soulie sighed and said, 


“Old Goldstone stands out as the high- 
light of my past. My folks moved to 
Barstow in 1902 when the West was rug- 
ged and colorful. So were the women 
who helped to build it—I was one of 
them. I soon learned to stand on my own 
two feet—to hold my own with any man. 
Never asked favors. But I guess I had 
better start at the beginning. 

“I was born in Leavenworth, Crawford 
County, Indiana. I never saw a town un- 
til I was eleven years old. I’m part In- 
dian, you know. Guess I grew up tough 
us one, too. I always loved horses. Al- 
ways had a fine saddle horse. Rode it 
bareback with a band around my head 
stuck full of turkey feathers, hair flyin’ 
wild in the wind. Must have rode pretty 
good. A movie company came in here to 
make ‘Indian Trails.’ Me saw me ride, 
made a test, and offe me $50.00 a 
week to ride for ’em. Ma said flatly no 
and there went my movie career.” 

Soulie squinted into the hot, hazy dis- 
tance, the wrinkled face sober. “So I 
grew up, made a bad marriage to a 
drunken sot PH just call Steve—and 
faced nothing but hard work the rest of 
my life. 

“In 1996 Steve was freighting—driv- 
ing fourteen-hurse teams from Daggett 
to Crackeriack—a mining town seventy- 
two miles north. It tock seven days to 
make the round trip. The owner of the 
wagon and teams got 143 cents a pound 
fer freight but, TIRa a the driver got 
only 2.50 a day and did all the hard 
work. Fourteen-horse teams could pull 
fourteen tons. Steve was doing all right 
until he got to drinking too much and 
couldn’t handle them horses. So I went 
along to help him hold the job. I dressed 
like a man, in overalis, and learned to 
drive like a man. Of course, Steve was 
supposed to be doing the driving but 


most of the time the sot was only dead 
baggage on the load behind me. 


se HATS WHEN I WORKED! Never 
got to bed before midnight. Had 
to be up by four o'clock to feed and 
draw water for the horses. I had to draw 
that water from a deep well—windlass 
at one end, bucket on a rope at the oth- 
er. There were only two waterholes on 
this route: Coyote and Langford Wells. 
Most desert hauling was over what we 
called dry drives. But I always carried 
barrels of water on the wagon for my 
teams. Each horse got a pail full of it 
mornings and afternoons. 

“I’ll never forget that old road east 
of Coyote Dry Lake over the Granite 
Mountains. If you ask me, it was damned 
rugged and dangerous. One foot too near 
the off-edge meant landing straight 
down below on big boulders. Believe me, 
I drove this stretch with both eyes wide 
open, always talking to my horses. I un- 
derstood horses. They understood every 
word I said to them. I always kept an 
eye cocked for loose shoes on ’em. 
Couldn’t let one go lame on me. Many is 
the times I had to shoe horses alone— 
Steve was too drunk to help me. 

“T always carried extra supplies for 
such emergencies. I kept check on their 
collars to keep their necks from galling. 
I never hit a norse in my life, never had 
a runaway team. I enjoyed these trips 
but they were damned hard, back-break- 
ing work for a woman. 

“We made money on this route. Never 
saved a dime of it. Steve wasted it all 
on liquor. In time the boss got wind of 
this, so naturally we Jost the job. When 
Steve told me he could do without me 
but not his drinking, I got rid of him 
and went it alone until 1917 when I mar- 
ried Mr. Harrison. But I’m getting ahead 
of my days at Goldstone. ; 

“In 1906 I was driving six-horse 
teams for Bob Flinnigan, a nice Irish- 
man. He furnished everything, even my 
grub. I had never had any trouble wit 
korses until now. Two mules, Kate and 
Abe, were mixed up with the teams. Ev- 
ery night Abe pulled a fake bellyache 
on me. I decided to get ready for that 


True Wes? 


Goldstone has two inhabitants and there are times when 
neither one of them could win a popularity contest with a 
clear majority if the other one had 


a vote. Nevertheless, 


* WOULD BE A CROWD 


By HARRIETT FARNSWORTH 


Photos Courtesy Author 


rascal and did he give me a devil of a 
time! It took some doing to get a twitch 
on his nose. While he was worryin’ about 
that, I filled a small bulb syringe with 
‘Desert Companion’—medicine good for 
everything—stuck the syringe nozzle 
way down the side of his mouth and 
gave it a quick squirt, and that shore 
stopped Abe’s bellyaches. 

“I drove for Flinnigan until all the 
machinery was hauled up to his claim in 
the Goldstone District. He didn’t need 
me any more and that’s when I decided 
to do some prospecting on my own, and 
that’s what kept me in that area for 
quite a spell.” 

From a pack of Bull Durham tobacco, 
Soulie rolled a fresh cigarette as deftly 
as any cowboy, and continued. “I located 
some good gold claims up around Gold- 
stone and two fine copper claims at old 
Camp Verde. Had no money to work ’em 
so I took in washing to keep going. This 
was around 1912 and 1913. Goldstone 
was pretty lively for a while. I was also 
working at the little hotel for $1.00 a 
day, when Shorty Hart—who had walked 
_ thirty-five miles from Barstow in the 
heat—straggled in half-dead and broke, 
and I put him up at the hotel. 

_ “Shorty located the first gold claim 
in Goldstone proper, the Yellow Jacket. 
One day he came running in. all excited 
about the chunk of ore he held out to 
me. ‘Look, Soulie!’ he yelled. ‘I really 


got something this time!’ I examined the 
ore and said, ‘Say, Shorty, that’s right 
purty! Really, it’s beautiful. But it’s 
only stringer gold. It'll never amount to 
much,’ ” 

Soulie smiled, remembering. “Anyhow, 
Shorty done right well from that string- 
er gold. If he coulda got enough out of 
that hole it would have assayed $15,000 
a ton. He had no money to work with 
and I didn’t, either. Anyhow, we teamed 
up and located some good gold claims. 
One of mine I named the Bluebird and 

ave it to Pa. Never got around to nam- 
ing the others. 

“Then Shorty did strike it rich north 
of town on the old Williams Well Trail 
and staked out the Yellow Hornet. It had 
plenty of free gold, but it took money 
tor fuse, dynamite, powder, ludders and 
grub. Again we were broke. I hear that 
years Inter Shorty went back up there 
and, from a bucket of sand, he horned 
out a small medicine bottle full of gold 
that assayed finer than gold coin. 

“Well—I never got rich off mining. 
yet I was lucky. Hard work toughened 
me up. My health’s always been good. I 
worked all the time, because E 
was talking mines and mining. always 
asking you to go somewhere else that 
was better. When you did go, it was 
worse than the place you left. If Short 
and me hadn’t moved around so muc 
we might have been rich. Anyhow, I 


Pete's neat cabin (left foreground) overlooks one ond of Goldstone. 
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The author persuaded Nora Merrick to pose 
with Pete Ausland for the picture above. 


learned something from it—to keep my 
mouth shut. If you struck something 
good and ever let a mining man in on 
it, everybody was on your tail, and you 
were out! 

“I never made much of a living at 
deep mining. Made it on placers around 
Goldstone and Coolgardie. Plenty of free 
gold at Goldstone—is yet—but it was al- 
ways damned hard to get. Tukes money 
to mine, big money, even today.” 

Soulie pinned back a strand of her 
short-cropped gray hair. “I worked plac- 
ers until eight years ago when Mr. Har- 
rison died. Then I decided to settle down 
here on my small pension and take life 
easier. Goldstone had three big booms. 
It’s worth a look. You folks should drive 
up there.” 

We thanked quaint little Soulie Harri- 
Son and headed the ancient Ford—boil- 
ing and sputtering through the July heat 
—over the original Death Valley Road 
north of Barstow into historic back 
country. 


KOR CENTURIES several tribes of 
Indians had roamed this old trail, 
The first white man to know it was 
Padre Garez, followed hy Jedediah 
Smith and Captain John Fremont. In 
1850 the Wade Party, survivors of the 
Death Valley tragedy, passed through to 
the Pacific Coast and safety. Across 
Coyote Dry Luke faint traces of the old 
camel-and-mule-pack train. ` traveling 
from Fort Mojave to Death Valley, were 
still visible. Later, over this same route. 
twenty-mule teams hauled borax from 
Death Valley into Daggett, via Langford 
and Coyote Wells, of which Soulie had 
spoken. 
From Dry Lake we headed northwest 
on a dirt road twisting its way up and 
over, down, back and beyond the Second 
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The deserted shack of a long-forgotten prospector 


Summit of the Paradise Range. We 

paused at a ghot-up road sign pointing 

to mere trails moraine their way from 

the Goldstone road through miles of 

greascwood to Copper A Granite and 

SE? Wells, Coolga ie and Indian 
ells. 

Goldstone looked deserted. We browsed 
through tumbling-down houses, cabins 
and a big building filled with minin 
machinery, before we discoverd two old- 
timers living there: uffable Pete Aus- 
land and stoic Nora Merrick. 

Bewhiskered, sixty-five-ycur-old Pete 
greeted us cordially. He invited us into 
his neatly kept cabin overlooking the old 
ghost town. Said Pete, “I’ve spent most 
of my adult life in Goldstone und the 
surrounding urea. I guess I should know 
it. I'm of Norwegian ancestry. My folks 
came here in 1902 and homesteaded on 
the south side of Superior Valley in a 
settlement of some twenty families who 
were sending forty kids to the school- 
house at the edge of the Dry Lake. 

“Ranchers were doing good on fine 
crops of oats, barley, potutoes and small 

arden truck, even though they had to 

aul in supplies from Barstow over 
roads fair today and almost impassable 
tomorrow because of flush floods and 
sandstorms. Water, too, was a big pron 
lem. We drilled the first deep well on 
our place. It produces good water today 
if the pump’s kept in shape. 

“This was a rich mining district long 
before it was called Goldstone. The first 
gold discovered in this area was back in 
the 1850s at Leach Lake, north. Then it 
cropped up in quantities northwest of 
Pilot Knob, and opper City jum into 
activity. Death Valley Scotty had a good 
claim at Hidden Springs. Shorty Hart, 
Soulie Harrison and others were working 
some right good diggings. 

“However, exactly what went on 
around here between 1907 to 1913 is a 
bit vague. The district was isolated. Min- 
ers were scattered all over. I know only 
what I saw. Stories got mixed up a bit 
until the boom of 1912 to 1913—and that 
killed ranching. Everyvody got ‘Gold Fe 
ver’ and took off to stake out claims and 
get rich quick... 

“Some folks still say Shorty Hart 
made the first big strike in Goldstone. 
Others believe it was George Branch and 
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his son, Elmer. When they drifted in 
and worked the old Yellow Jacket, just 
east of the townsite, they found gold so 
pure that stringers held the ore together 
even after it was crushed. However, El- 
mer and George, addicted to the carefree 
life, found gold so easy to come by they 
left and stayed drank all winter. On 
their return, gold got harder to get and, 
thinking their claim had petered out, 
they wandered off to find easier dig- 


gings. 

“When Ben Radfield came in and 
staked out the old Glory Hole, and his 
ore assayed $210.00 per ton, news spread 
like a whirlwind. Miners and prospec- 
tors—some of them bringing their fami- 
lies—trooped in along with the usual 
camp followers. As I recall, among the 
first miners were George W. Toennies, 
George Drumm, Clancey, Shorty Hart, 
Joe Goodrich, Jim Stevens—a thousand 
people hurried into the area. The town- 
site of Goldstone was laid out. Cabins 
and tent homes dotted valley and hill- 
sides, with miners facing the same old 
Deeg gef lack of water and the long, 

ry haul to Barstow for camp supplies 
and machinery. 

“In a few months the excitement wore 
off. Folks drifted away. The handful 
that hung on fared pretty d until the 
boom of 1916—touched off when high 
grade gold ore from here was displayed 
at Barstow. 

“Goldstone and the district hummed 
along until war with Germany. The 
younger men left to fight; older men 
carried on as best they could. From 
their combined efforts the mines pro- 
duced one million in gold. After the war, 
the young men did not return to Gold- 
stone. Mining slowed down—a few old- 
timers hung on, living on hope. 

“Goldstone had her biggest boom from 
1920 to 1930. Mining interests moved in 
with money and better machinery. Three 
mines operated full time: the Goldstone, 
Belment and Red Bridge—the last 
named producing high-grade gold ore 
that assayed $290.00 per ton. Tre Bel- 
ment Mining Company listed its im- 
pee as Loists, a compressor unit, 
nacksmith shop, mine cars and rails, 
and a twenty-five-ton capacity ball mill. 
Werld War HI ended gold mining and 
Geldstore died.” 


Pete rubbed his bewhiskered face 
thoughtfully. “When I got home from the 
war my folks had moved on, too. I liked 
this place. So I moved up here with a 
good view of the whole windy valley. 
Things have been quiet around here for 
a long time. No excitement—only assess- 
ment work at the bigger mines. In the 
old days it was different. Some prospec- 
tor struck a rich hole. Somebody got shot 
or just up and died suddenly without 
good reason.” 

Pete’s blue eyes twinkled. “If I didn’t 
have a peculiar sense of humor, guess 
Pd go nuts in this desolate place.” We 
walked outside his cabin. He pointed to 
a small house a few hundred yards be- 
low. “Nora Merrick lives down there. She 
don’t speak to me anymore—even though 
we’re trying to hold this old town togeth- 
er and it’s more than a two-man job. 
Some folks get like that when they live 
alone too long. How that woman, at her 
age and with that ancient Chevy of hers, 
holds out up here is something! Maybe, 
like me, she loves Goldstone. 

“We’re both making a fair living. I in- 
tend to stick around and keep digging on 
my five claims tuat’ll pan out yet bet- 
ter’n some folks think. The true mother 
lode will someday be discovered in or 
around old Goldstone.” 

Pete invited us to visit with him any 
time. We promised to do so and strolled 
down the hill to meet stoic Nora Merrick. 


NOFA, sturdy, broad-hipped and raw- 
boned, met us in her yard.: She stud- 
ied us keenly before she spoke: “Thieves 
have been hauling off everything in this 
town. Nothing’s safe in back country 
SEN Old days were different. No- 
body locked doors. Things stayed where 
you put ’em even if you left home for a 
year. Not now, though—that’s why I’m 
taking pot-shots at snoopers coming in 
here. Guess you saw wnat’s pe DPenee 
up at the mill—that piece of machinery 
cost $5,000 and thieves nearly got it.” 

We said we had seen the piece of ma- 
chinery on skids at the open door, read 
to be moved out. We sympathized with 
all folk living in this remote back coun- 
try. There was little anybody could do 
about vandalism except what Nora was 
doing. I said, “Shoot ’em, Nora,” and 
we became friends. 

She led us into her small spick-and- 
span living room. As we sipped cups of 
strong. black coffee, Nora told us a bit 
about her life. 

“I'm hitting seventy now but I don’t 
feel it. I was born and raised on a farm 
in Trondheim, Norway. Left there in 
1909 for Canada and worked in hotels 
until I married Michael Merrick, a min» 
er. I followed him everywhere as his 
mucker. Mike was a rover. We mined in 
Canada, British Columbia, Arizona, Tex- 
as and Colorado, doing all right. When 
he got wind of Goldstone we moved out 
here—in 1933 after the big rush was 
over—and staked out some good claims. 
Only a few families living here then, 
but Mike had faith in these diggings. 
So we bought this cabin and settled 
down to mining. 

“The Gold Crown produced around 
$16,000. But after production costs are 
checked off, that’s only a fair living. Me 
and Mike,” she said wistfully, “worked 
mighty hard. In 1943, after doing a hard 
day's work, Mike died. I’ve been working 
our claims alone ever since. Have to 
work to keep from getting lonesome. 
Don't have much time to loaf and think 
while I’m keeping up assessment work 
on several good claims. I ask help frem 

(Continued on page 55) 
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WHEN a MAN and a HORS 


How come there's no stop 
watch on double jeopardy? 
McGinty made his ride that 
day, but had to give an encore 


By EVA TUBB 


ARION McGINTY was one of the 
saltiest bronc busters who ever 
forked a horse. He was born to William 
Marion and Margret Davidson McGinty 
on December 30, 1872 in the sleepy little 
South Texas village of Goliad. A couple 
of years later the family moved a few 
miles from town to the TZ Ranch where 
they lived for five years. 

It was while they were living on the 
TZ that Marion rode his first bucking 
horse. His father had gone to Louisiana 
on business and failed to return as soon 
as he had intended. The family larder 
ran low. Mrs. McGinty saddled a couple 
of horses and she and Marion started to 
Goliad to buy groceries. On each of their 
saddles was a cottonsack for carrying 
the supplies home. 

Somenen. Marion’s cottonsack got un- 
tied and a gust of wind blew it between 
his horse’s legs. This boogered the old 
horse and he started bucking. Marion 
was holding on for dear life while his 
mother kept shouting, “Ride him! Mar- 
ion, ride him!” 

“Its an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” and this gusty breeze whipping 
the cottonsack fixed the destiny of Mar- 
ion McGinty at the age of six. He was 
on the road to becoming an all-round 
cowboy and top-hand buster who rode the 
first rough string. It took courage, and 
love for wild horses as well as under- 
standing, to make them into first-rate 
cow ponies. 

Good bronc busters were hard to find. 
Marion was a good one. He took pride 
in his work. He never abused or spoiled 
a bronc. He had no fear of being thrown, 
for he learned early in life how to kick 
free of the stirrups and hit the ground 
rolling if it was necessary. When thrown, 
he would scramble to his feet. get back 
on the bronc and ride him until the wild 
horse knew full well who was boss. 

When he wasn’t going to a country 
school] called “Old Puckett” near Goliad, 
he was out riding the range with sea- 
soned cowboys learning the fundamentals 
of bronc busting. At the age of fifteen 
ke was drawing a puncher’s pay. 


N 1886-87, Marion did trail work. driv- 

ine cattle from Knox County, Texas, 
ty Woodward, Indian Territory (Okla- 
kamal., where they were loaded into 
cittie-cars and shipped by rail to Wy- 
eming. They were then unloaded and 
tcatedriven to Helena, Montana. On one 
T the trail-herd trips, when they were 
zs np Red River. a great number of 
catte were caught in quicksand and 
ar umed. 

Marion's first job with a cow-outfit 
o from home was with the Boo. The 
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Marion McGinty 


800 was sold in 1891 and the brand was 
changed to 6666. Later, he drew top-hand 
pay at the 10X. From there he went to 
the T Diamond outfit to become a top- 
hand bronc stomper. In those days the 
T Diamond claimed to have the meanest 
wild horses in the State of Texas. That 
didn’t bother Marion McGinty, for he 
liked his broncs salty. He ulso worked 
on the 3D and the Pitchfork. 

One fine day in July, 1897, he and 
some friends rode into Seymour, Texug, 
to watch a cowboy contest. His partners 
talked him into entering the saddle bronc 
riding event to compete for the Texus 
Championship. The boys pooled their 
money to pay the entry fee, and Marion 
drew a long-legged bay that looked mean 
and rough. 

In those days a cowboy Simply caught 
his mount and, with the help of hazers 
who would snub the critter down while 
the rider saddled him, got aboard and 
bellered, “Let ’im go!” The hazers would 
jerk the jumper blind, throw off the 
snubbing ropes, and the brone would do 
its best to upset the rider. 

Well, Marion forked his dynamite stick 


of horseflesh and yelled, “Let Tun go!” 
In a split second the brone reared, 
sawed, snorted, and pitehed stiff-legged. 
le was us mad as u hornet as he bucked 
all over the arena, but Marion was 
tougher than his mount. He rade him to 
a standstill, That horse looked Jike he 
didn't have another jump in his sweat- 
covered hide. 

Instead of Marion's getting off his 
mount, he just threw his right Ice 
around the saddle horn and reached for 
a bottle of bock beer that one of his 
artners offered him. After taking one 

ig swig and while about to take an- 
other, some smart aleek shot off a pis- 
tol right under the horse’s belly. 

There was Marion, sitting all loosed- 
up, side saddle-wise on what everyone 
thought was an exhausted bronc. 

But that gunfire put more life into 
the horse than he had had originally. He 
really came unbuckled. The brone bogged 
his head and boiled over, He wrinkled 
his spine and swapped ends; he fence- 
cornered and crow-hopped. He eraw- 
fished and did the double-shuffle. He 

(Continued om page 65) 
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MIRAMOUNT— | 
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FRANCOLON’'S CASTLE of MYSTERY 


By W. S. "BILL" CROSBY as told to HANK GIVENS 


HE DOORS of Miramount, the "Cas: 
tle of the West” in Manitou, Colo- 
rado, opened with a brief show of hospi- 
tality back in 1897 for one of the most 
brilliant social affairs ever staged- in 
the Pikes Peak region. Then the castle 
and its owner, u self-acclaimed Catholic 
priest, settled back inte their customary 
seclusion. 

Ordinarily few people visited at Mira- 
mount Castle. There were probably serv- 
ants working there, but I didn’t know 
any of them. We saw almost nothing of 
“Father” Francolon’s French mother, 
who spoke little Fnglish. She was a smal! 
woman, who dressed plainly and never 
went off the property except when he 
took her driving in the buggy. They 
didn’t associate with local people at all 
except when his two vicious dogs, which 
were really brutes, caused trouble in the 
neighborhood. 

Father Francolon’s and his mother’s 
attitude, and the castle’s unusual archi- 
tecture which included a network of se- 
cret passageways, sparked legends about 
the place. Its long periods of vacancy 
during the ensuing years added fucl to 
the fables. 

The “priest,” whose real name was 
Jean Baptiste Francolon. was born in 
France mm 1854, and attended select 
schools in Paris, aiming at a diplomatie 
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career. Instead he entered the priesthood 
of the Catholic Church and studied in 
Rome. He later became private secretary 
to Monsignor Lamy, archbishop of Santa 
Fe. In 1683, when he was in charge of 
the large mission of Santa Cruz, he was 
influential in gaining the right of way 
for the Rio Grande Railway through In- 
dian Territory. He helped to get labor 
to build the railroad. In 1892. he headed 
for Manitou to regain his health, follow- 
ing a number of years of work in Cen- 
tral America. He'd studied for the priest- 
hood, but was never ordained. He wore 
layman’s clothing, and simply assumed 
the rele of priest in both Santa Fe and 
Manitou. 


T WAS in 1894 that we learned Fa- 
ther Francelen and his mother 
anned to duplicate their ancestral 
ome in Frarce. and call this one, too, 
Miramount Castile. I was interested, as 
were ali the cther residents ef Manitou, 
in seeing how they planned to build a 
great stone castle among the contempo- 
rary frame rouses atong Ruxton Avenue. 
They were determines to have the castle 
bullt in a particular piace. and didn’t 
seem to care that there wouldn't be much 
space Jeft over for grounds. 
Tke castle was ts fertifv the scuth 
Slope of Capito] Hill, cveriooking Ruxton 


Cañon and the red switchbacks of climb- 
ing Manitou streets. Three ground levels 
which followed the natural contour were 
cut into the cliff on the side of the hill 
in 1894. Mule-drawn wagons began haul- 
ing chunks of native green sandstone, 
hand-cut in Ute Pass, up Ruxton Avenue 
to the site. The castle was constructed 
by the Gillis Brothers and William Friz-, 
zell, following an architectural plan for 
the original Miramount Castle. 

We had to wait three years to see its 
completion, but it was worth it, for there 
was nothing like that castle any place 
else in the region. It was four stories 
high, with the top story constructed of 
lumber and built above the three ground 
levels. Portions of the second and third 
stories were also built from lumber. The 
first wing was completed in 1895, and 
the rest of the castle added in two years. 

A generous supply of windows, cut in 
varying shapes and sizes, dramatized 
tke structure. The roofs of the first and 
second stories became sun porches over: 
looking a small yard of flower beds ard 
lawn in front. In the west wing. facing 
Ruxton Avenue, was a conservatory with 
one wall and the ceiling made of vrai, 
panes of glass, where Father Franee!-n 
and his mother kept plants. 

The castle had twenty-eight roucime. 
some of them cozily small and the ather- 
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The Old West had its eyebrows 
glued on straight. A man could 
come from any place, do anything, 
act any way, and leave again at 
will. People might wonder a little, 


but it was live and let live... 
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grandly immense. Massive columns of 
oak and panels of choice hardwoods deco- 
rated the interior. There were eight 
bathrooms, wide halls and stairways, and 
many built-in features such as window 
seats and fireplace nooks. Of the eight 
ornate fireplaces, the masterpiece was 
located in tha grand hall on the second 
floor. Built of red sandstone, it was 
about fourteen feet wide and extended 
to the ceiling. It was the only source of 
heat for the area. 

Unusual antique furnishings for the 
place were shipped over from France, 
then brought by rail into Manitou. In- 
cluded were delicate tapestries and crys- 
tal chandeliers, and a four-poster bed 
that was considered the most magnifi- 
cent piece of furniture of all. It was 
sent over in pieces and on its arrival 
was screwed together “forever.” This 
was one of the few furnishings left in 
the castle when others were sold—be- 
cause it couldn’t be removed from the 
room. No one seemed to know how to 
take it apart without damaging it. 

No one can ever forget, either, the 
Clock of the Twelve Apostles. It was 
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A downstairs living room in the Castle of the West 


made of fine wood, ornately hand-carved, 
and four feet tall. It rested on a mutch- 
ing pedestal that was two feet tall. The 
hands and face were decorated with gold 
and enamel. It worked on the same prin- 
ciple as a cuckoo clock: At 1 o’clock one 
figure of an Apostle came out, at 2 
o'clock, two Apostles came out, ete., un- 
til noon or midnight, then all twelve 
Apostles appeared. 


HE CUSTODIAN of the castle for 
many years told me that during one 
of the periods of vacancy, some youn 
people broke into the castle and damage 
the clock. He said it could have been re- 
paired, had the right person been found 
to do the job. At present, the where- 


abouts of the clock is not known. 

For many years there was an inter- 
esting frame structure on the third level 
of the grounds across the yard to the 
west of the main building. [t was built 
against the hillside on the ruins of the 
foundation for a sanitarium run by the 
Sisters of Mercy. The little building was 
tall and narrow, with small high win- 
dows of irregular size, and became the 
object of all sorts of strange tules. Tho 
truth is that the building was only a 
defunct ice house where a supply of 
fresh vegetables was kept for another 
sanitarium the Sisters later operated. 
The odd windows were on the fourth 
level, in line with the road above, for 

(Continued on page 48) 


Main entrance hall to the castle (left below) shows some of the fine interior woodwork and the original light fixtures. When the 
antique furnishings were sold, the enormous bed (below right) was left behind because it could not be disassembled. 
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I wanted that 
stallion and I got 
him. And what 
did Ihave when it 
was over? The 
hide and the hair, 
butno heart... 


AGAIN I sighted the wild bunch. I 
recognized them by the magnificent 
sorrel stallion. His cream-colored mane 
was long and flowing and his tail almost 
swept the earth. How I wanted that 
horse! 1 got close enough with field 
glasses to teel sure that he’d never been 
branded, but a piece of frazzled rope 
dangling from his neck proved that some- 
body had attempted to capture him. 

Getting close enough to drop a loop 
on him now would probably be impos- 
sible, for one such experience is enough 
to make a horse of his t wary. 

I was hunting on hite Mountain 
in eastern Arizona when 1 first saw him. 
How such a horse could be found in the 
wild bunch puzzled me until I decided 
that he’d been sired by a fine stallion 
belonging to some Mormon settler who 
knew horses. 

He kept his little harem in an open 
glade on the south side of the mountain. 
It was perhaps twenty acres in extent, 
and hed only one waterhole so far as 
I knew. The little 
rounded by underbrus 
rider could penetrate it. 

That was the first place I ever saw 
cowboys use dogs to chuse a quarry out 
of the timber. But I knew that a wild 
horse could penetrate the thickets, and 
once in them was safe from any rope. 

I had an uncle only three years older 
than I, Reuben Wright, and he, too, had 
seen that stud. He was so impressed 
that he made inquiries and found that 
the man who hung the loop on him had 
been obliged to cut his rope because of 
the furious charges of the horse. He said, 


asture was sur- 
so thick that no 


too, that the stud had never been 
branded. 
EUBEN und J had worked as cow- 


boys in western New Mexico, but 
during the worst of the Depression were 
jobless like millions of others. We batched 
one winter on my uncle’s old ranch, and 
lived primarily upon venison. We did a 
bit of trapping, but pelts, like everythin 
else, brought little money, so when Ol 
Man Whitcley’s son-in-law offered us 
work wrangling dudes on his Diamond 
Rock Ranch over on Black River in 
Arizona, we accepted with alacrity. 

Our nearest town was Alpine, across 
a mountain, and accessible in summer. 
In winter nobody could make that trail, 
but we could get to Nutriosy, a little 
Mormon settlement south of Springer- 
ville. In that area there were bluck-tailed 
deer as large as ponies. Turkeys were 
as thick as quail. Reuben and I would 
dress them, pack them in snow, and keep 


them indefinitely. I have caught my Emit 
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of trout in Black River in two hours, 
after throwing everything less than 
twenty-four inches back. 

Of course, what the dudes wanted was 
fishing and hunting. We could promise 
the best in that line, and they were 
seldom disappointed. I think that Saladin 
was the greatest drawing card Diamond 
Rock offered. He was a big mountain 
lion, always ready to put on a show. 
We kept him in a pen with sides and 
top covered with strong wire mesh. He 
paid little attention to adults, but when 
a child came near the cage he really 
put on a show. Saladin was much too 
valuable to be killed, so when the season 
ended I was offered what was good wages 
at that time to stay on during the winter 
and take care of him. 

The storeroom was well stocked with 
staples when the owners and Reuben 
took off. They also left me a big stack 
of magazines and books, plenty of am- 
munition, and tons of wood. I killed deer 
for Saladin, and lived principally on meat 
myself. I like venison, and know how to 
cook it. If 1 tired of it I could always 
roast a turkey or fry a trout. I had them 
stashed in snow. 

And there were the wild horses! West 
of Fort Apache and in the Mt. Baldy area, 
the country was wild. It is still wild. On 
the south slope of White Mountain, even 
in winter, the sun melts the snow off in 
open patches. Sometimes a stud finds such 
a place, perhaps twenty or more acres 
and weil supplied with water. The first 
snow shuts fim in and ke keeps his 
kerd tkere. He krows very well that if 
he follows a Ettie stream down the moun- 
tain ke is subject to capture. He is just 
too wise to risk it, At any rate, this 
sorn! was. 

if his bunch ran short of food he pawed 
through tne frezen snow to the dry grass 
underneath. When that gave out, the 
horses bareed the aspers as high as they 
coukl reach, I have seen wild bunches 
in the spring with manes and tails chewed 
off because they were so hungry, but 
this bunch dia not have to resort to ex- 


treme measures. They were thin and 
weak when the snow melted off, but it 
only took a few warm days to bring 
green sprouts enough to supply them 
with food. 


LL THAT LONG, lonely winter I spent 

hours scheming to catch my stallion. 
There was nothing which I’d tried pre- 
viously or of which I had heard that 
I didn’t consider. Over on the Alamocitos 
there were some Navajos, and the boys 
and I became good friends. Twice they 
had taken me on a horse hunt. 

The wild bunch seldom leaves its own 
little range, and it is usually a valley 
enclosed by hills or mountains. The horses 
know every source of water, every hide- 
out and every trail on their range. So 
do the Navajos. They select a moonlight 
night for the hunt. One goes up on an 
elevation from which he can spot the 
stallion and his family. With a canteen 
of water and a buckskin bag of jerky 
the Indians conceal themselves near the 
watering places. 

Then one starts out afoot toward the 
horses. When they sight him, they begin 
moving toward water. Mr. Navajo does 
not hurry them. He walks along leisurely, 
usually trailing within a quarter of a 
mile or less. If he gets close enough he 
may skim a stone at them, just to keep 
them moving. They usually give him an 
exhausting walk before they attempt to 
drink, but when they do, a second In- 
dian pops up, heads them from the water. 
and the tired one drops out until the herd 
returns. Number Two keeps the horses 
moving at a walk; he doesn’t try to 
hurry them. If they stop for a bunch. 
of grass it doesn’t worry him, for it 12 
not food but water that they must have. 

The Jndians keep this up for days. The 
horses, deprived of water and sleep, Le: 
come so weary that the pursuer car 
walk right up to one and drop alt 
on him. Reuben and I, though, had «> 
time to spend walking them down. 

I considered the method used by cns- 
boys. They work horseback; that is, they 
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do after they have constructed the ap- 
proaches to some little canyon in which 
they hope to trap the horses. With fifteen 
to twenty working it doesn’t take long 
to cut enough brush to construct wings 
on either side of the entrance to a canyon. 
The horses are driven until they are 
exhausted and then are headed toward 
the trap. Once inside they can be roped 
out and branded. 

Neither idea seemed feasible, and I 
decided that our best bet was to attempt 
to trap the herd. I began considering 
ways and means of doing it. When spring 
came, Reuben arrived with the owners 
of the lodge and I explained my idea to 
him. Characteristically he came up with 
Improvements. 


W/E BUILT the trap. That spring we 

cut pines, big ones. We built a cir- 
cular corral eight feet high and a hundred 
feet in diameter. It was irregular in shape 
for we selected growing trees to which 
we attached the walls. We used no boards, 
just logs and poles. With trees for braces 
we thought it would be strong enough 
to hold any living thing. 

The big problem was the gate. In re- 
ality, we had two, so that when closed 
from either side of the opening, the poles 
overlapped like the fingers of interlaced 


hands. They opened on the inside, and 
when they were closed could not be forced 
open from within the corral. We set a 
post on the outside for them to swin 
against so ty would stop. And we ti 
the gates back. 

While we were at work on the corral 
the wild horses would not come to the 
spring. Where they drank I do not know, 
but it was more than a month after we 
completed the trap before we found foot- 
prints at their usual watering place. To 
entice them to enter the trap we put 
salt inside, which, next to water, is the 
most dependable bait one can use. We 
kept the gates tied open and o supply 
of salt available all summer and the fol- 
lowing winter so they got salt whenever 
they went for water. 

We decided that when winter was 
over we would make our play. A heavy 
fish cord was run through staples on 
the gate and down the sides of the posts. 
Eighteen inches from the ground we ran 
it to the big pine in the center of the 
corral. When that spring was broken 
the gates would close. 

The third day after fixing the string 
in position, we returned to find the cor- 
ral full of wild horses. Charging fur- 
iously around the fence was the beautiful 
stallion. He was older than Dd thought— 
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five years at least. At that age a horse's 
habits are formed and changing them Ja 
difficult. The frazzled bit of rope still 
dangled from his neck. And, as I had 
ussumed, he bore no brand. He must have 
been sired by a stallion from a good blood 
hne, for he was really superb. 

Reuben jumped from his horse und 
started towanl the stud. The horse took 
one look at him and backed off to jump 
the fence. He made a magnificent leap, 
and I wondered if he might clear it. His 
front feet got hung, but he struggled 
loose. With a little longer run—no, it was 
impossible that any horse could leap an 
cig t-foot barricade. 

teuben backed off to give him room 
and tried to start him to running around 
inside the fence. He made a throw and 
pieken up the stallion’s front feet. Or- 

inarily a man can throw u rope over 

his hip, give a little jerk, and down a 
horse. Not this one! When he felt that 
rope on his hocks he threw Reuben twenty 
eet. 

My partner got up, put a loop on the 
stud’s neck, and I heeled him. Then we 
got a hackamore on him and snubbed 
him to a tree. 

How that horse loved his freedom! How 
he fought for it! It was a shame to make 
a cowed, enslaved thing of any animal 
with his spirit. For just a moment I con- 
sidered releasing him. 

Reuben’s voice brought me out of it. 
“What you reckon ‘Jesse James’ will do 
when you ride him?” 

We never found a more appropriate 
name for thut stallion. 


WE BRANDED the yearlings and the 

two-year-old males with the F L Bar, 
Reuben’s brand. And we left them in the 
trap with the stud overnight while we 
took the mares to the Diamond Rock and 
put them in a corral, 

Neat morning came the tug-of-war. We 
put hackumores on the horses in the cor- 
ral, leaving the stud to be handled Just. 
From the sign we estimated that the 
horses had gone into the trap the first 
day; if so, they’d been four days without 
food or water. In spite of that, Jesse 
James put up a real battle. Eventually 
I got him snubbed, with his head so 
close to that of my mount that he could 
do little by attempting to bite. Of course, 
a gelding is afraid of a stallion, and es- 
pecially of his powerful jaws. 

(Continurd on puge 46? 
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THE FIRST “DAYLIGHT” 
BANK HOLDUP 


By Raymond W. Thorp 


THAT IS what they have always 

termed it, A there is no such thing 
as a night bank holdup; only a robbery. 
It occurred in Liberty, Clay County, Mis- 
souri, February 13, 1866. Nobody ever 
knew who robbed the bank, yet everyone 
said it had to be Frank and Jesse James. 
Actually, while only two men went into 
the bank, at least ten were on hand, sit- 
ting their horses in front of the Clay 
County Savings Association. While ev- 
eryone in Liberty knew the James broth- 
ers by sight, no one could swear that 
they were along, hence the hassle that 
has gone on ever since. 

Since it was the era when everyone 
rode horses, nothing was thought of the 
men congregated in front of the bank. 
The war was newly over and everyone 
carried firearms, so nothing was 
thought, either, of the fact that all were 
heavily armed. Actually, the courthouse 
wan just across the street, and Sheriff 
James M. Jones looked out of his window 
and thought nothing of the sudden con- 
gregation. 

One of the two men who entered the 
building tendered a banknote at a win- 
dow and asked for change. William Bird, 
a clerk, was making the change when 
suddenly he found himself looking into a 

air of large revolvers. William Bird’s 
ather, who had the name of Greenup 
Bird, was the cashier of the bank, and 
he was driven into the vault and forced 
to stuff $60,000 in cash and bonds into 
two large bags. 

After getting the money and bonds, 
the two gunmen laughingly shoved the 
two men into the vault, saying, “AN 
birds should be kept in cages.” They 
turned and strode out of the bank, on 
the way out meeting a young farmer 
boy of nineteen, George C. Wymore, 
known locally as “Jolly.” He was attend- 
ing William Jewell College nearby. and 
wus on an errand for his father. Shots 
were fired, and one bullet pierced his 
coat and passed through his heart, kill- 
ing him Instantly. The two-men mounted 
their horser and the entire cavalende 
rode out of town. laughing and joking 
about the incident. 

William Wymore, the elder brother of 
Jolly, was Sheriff Jones’ deputy, and 
by the time the latter had collected his 
senses enough to realize thot something 
was happening over ut the bank, the 
deputy was sent across the street to find 
out about it. As he entered the bank, he 
almost stumbled over the body of his 
younger brother. The holdup men had 
slammed the door on the Birds, but had 
not locked it, supposing it to be self- 
locking, and both of them were ready 
with their stories. 


WITHIN a short time a posse had been 
rounded up. and they rode out of 
town on the trail of the outlaws. The 
sacks they had used to hold the loot 
were soon identified. A farmer just south 
of Liberty stated that two men whom he 
recognized as Frank James and Bud 
-Pence had ridden over from the Missouri 
River and bought two sacks of meal from 
him. However. as soon as he lerrned thot 
the bank had been robbed. ^nd ex-guer- 
rillas were suspected, he told the sheriff 
that actually he had not recognized the 
meal-buyers at all! 
It was snowing, and in the wet snow 
it was hard to track, but the perse- 
vered until it finally found a church tha 
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Croppy Stancliff (right) clowning it up with Floyd Waymire (center) and Lon Fenius. 
Croppy’s right ear sets the time of this photograph as following the incident in the story. 


had been broken into, containing only 
the empty meal sacks. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
Liberty bank holdup was reticence on 
the part of the citizens to recognize peo- 
pe whom they knew well. It was common 

nowledge that Clay County was the 
habitat of the Missouri guerrillas, many 
of whom had originated here. Hundreds 
of them had been quartered here many 
times, and even the children knew many 
of the most desperate men of the bands 
of Quantrill, Todd and Anderson. No 
doubt most people kept silent for the 
same reason that the farmer who sold 
the meal changed his story. 

Of the $60,000 in loot, $42,000 . was 
composed of Union Military bonds. These 
kept turning up for years. Two weeks 
following the robbery, two of Bill An- 
derson’s ex-guerrìllas were trying to sell 
some of them in Howard County, where 
Bill had been killed earlier. 

George Shepherd, one of Quantrill's 
original band, cashed a $1,900 bond in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Perhaps all of them 
were cashed in time, but no one was 
ever arrested for trying to pass them. 
Shortly after the holdup, bank president 
James Love had sent out a list of the 
bonds to all banks. The Clay County 
Savings Assoviation was flat broke, and 
after having paid off 60C? on the dollar, 
never opened again. 

Other bonds known to be cashed were 
a $500 bond at the Farmers Bank of 
Frankfort. Kentucky. and £€1.200 in 
bonds to O. G. Peters of Columbus. Ohio. 
A reward of $40,000 had been offered for 
the return of the $42,000 in bonds, the 
highest ratio ever known. 

The question always remained, “Who 
held up the Liberty Bank?” Frank James 
was asked this in Gallatin, Missouri, 
while making a speech, and he said, 
“Why, Jesse and I, of course. We did 
everything.” And then he floored the 
audience. “But we didn’t shoot the boy. 
Ag you know. we never did go around 
shooting people.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BIXBY 
Indian 


By Pat Swingle 

A Y DAD moved to Bixby, 

Territory, late in 1899; that was 
when I was just a youngun. At that 
time Bixby was a very small town; per- 
haps there were a hundred people living 
there, maybe not that many, but to a 
short five-year-old just off a Missouri 
farm it seemed to be a real good place. 

Dad was descended from Pennsylvania 
Dutch Quakers. Mother was from a 
Scotch family from Tennessee. Both fam- 
ilies had moved into Missouri a while be- 
fore the War between the States. They 
grew up in a hard country during a 
hard time and were rugged folks. 

When Dad sold his farm in Missouri 
he wanted to find a new location and, 
as he had some brothers around the 
Bixby country, he just decided to move 
there too. My uncle, Will Swingle, came 
up to Missouri and he and my dad 
bought seven teams of young mules to 
take to the Territory. Well, what with 
the mules and the other stuff he wanted 
to take along, they just shipped every- 
thing in a railroad car. We unloaded at 
Mounds, that being the closest rail point 
to Bixby. 

Jeff De Priest met us at Mounds with 
his team and wagon. I don’t remember 
what all was in the car, but there must 
have been a jug of Mountain Dew, be- 
cause all three of them got about half 
tight going from Mounds to Bixby. They 
made sure they had sobered up before 
we reached home, of course. else all of 
us would probably have slept out in the 
barn. We spent all of one day on that 
fifteen-mile trip from Mounds. 

Will kept one team and Pa kept one 
team. The rest were sold around the 
country to various farmers. That was in 
the fall of 1900 and one man, who lived 
down near where Leonard now is, still 
owes for a team of mules he bought. 
Pa died in 1918 and when I was home 
on a visit in 1915, I tried to slap two 
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hundred and fifty bucks out of that fel- 
low, but it couldn’t be done. 

The year 1900 was quite a while be- 
fore the country became the State of 
Oklahoma so it was policed by United 
States marshals. The ones that I recall 
best were Bud Ledbetter, Hi Thompson 
and Pussy Foot Johnson. Those were 
the ones who came to Bixby most often. 
Johnson was more of a prohibition en- 
forcement man than the others. Occa- 


sionally, a couple of the Indian police 


happened along. They were called the 
Creek Lighthorsemen and none of those 
boys were exactly easy-going on law- 
breakers. 

At that time Bixby had one general 
store, which was a real good gathering 
place on Saturdays. Charlie McClanahan 
operated what passed for a hotel, Joe 
Buley had a barber shop, Mr. Lawmeis- 
ter ran the blacksmith shop, and there 
were a couple of near-beer joints. 

Someone shipped in a couple of pool 
tables and set up business down the 
street a block from the store. He did 
all right, too, having a shed room on the 
side for card games. Once when Pussy 
Foot Johnson made a raid for some li- 
quor, some men were playing pitch in 
that side room. Pussy Foot was carrying 
a shotgun. Being a one-armed man, that 
shotgun was a bit awkward for him to 
use. When he tried to break into the 
side room he, in some way, let the gun 
fire. The shot went through the door 
and some of it hit the chair in which 
Charlie Bradley was sitting. It didn’t 
hurt him at all—probably scared him, 
all right. Charlie was one real mad man 
about it. 

The next morning I heard Charlie tell 
Johnson that if he would take that star 
off and lay the shotgun aside, he would 
be glad to turn him every way but loose. 
Johnson probably knew that. while Char- 
lie was a slightly built man, he could be 
a regular buzz-saw in a tussle; anyway, 
Johnson just tried to laugh it off. One 
thing for certain, he sure took a man- 
sized cussing from Bradley. 


(GEORGE STANCLIFF, a young rider 

" around the country, worked mostly 
with stock, either cattle or horses, and I 
always liked him pretty well. George was 
the sort of man who might be pretty 
salty when necessary; however, he al- 
ways had time to do kids almost any fa- 
vor they might need. I have ridden a 
good many miles behind his saddle when 
Just a tad. Later I always had my own 
horse to ride. 

George was always called Croppy 
Stancliff on account of he and some 
other fellows once delivered a bunch of 
ponies to Fort Smith, Arkansas, to a 
dealer there. When they had delivered 
the ponies and were at their own leisure 
for awhile, Croppy proceeded to throw a 
fa!l-sized spree. That Arkansas liquor 
was the sort that would make a rabbit 
Sat in D coyote’s eye—sort of mixture 
of eem squeezings and panther tears. 
Anyway, when Croppy had a real good 
‘oad cf it aboard, he got his pony and 
cut a few rustys up and down the main 
Ft~m<t, Garrison Avenue. 

Years later, Croppy told me that he 
wis up and down the street several 
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times proclaiming for the whole town to 
hear what a curly wolf he was from up 
in the Territory, how the bronc hadn’t 
been foaled that he couldn’t ride, how 
the steer hadn’t been calved that he 
couldn’t rope and tie, how the man didn’t 
walk who could outdo him at anything 
outdoors. 

Croppy said that after awhile a long, 
tall, skinny-looking gent wearing spurs 
on a pair of rundown boots walked out 
in the street and hailed Croppy down. 
He said the man asked him about the 
Territory and the hard-cases there, said 
he used to follow the cattle drives north 
out of Texas to such places as Abilene 
and Dodge City, claimed he was sort of 
a peaceable gent himself and as Croppy 
was kind of disturbing his rest, said that 
he believed that Croppy was a tough one 
all right, even might be a bit dangerous 
to people. 

hen all at once he reached up and 
jerked Croppy off his horse, telling him 
that such a wild rough character ought 
to be marked so other people could sce 
and keep out of the way of danger. Then 
he took his belt knife and sliced the top 
of Croppy’s ear off. 

Croppy sobered up and had a doctor 
sew the tip of his ear back on but later 
it got to hurting to beat the devil so he 
got drunk again and jerked the tip off 
and threw it away. That happened short- 
ly before we moved to Bixby. Everyone 
called him Croppy—but not many had 
the gall to make any offside remarks! 


THE MAIDEN’S GRAVE 
By Diane M. Pollock 


“QH! THAT the desert were my dwell- 

ing-place,” wrote Lord Byron some 
140 years ago. And, who knows how many 
pioneers, lying in nameless graves along 
the wagon trails, once muttered the 
same thing? The graves that pit the 
Humboldt Trail as it winds its way across 
Nevada give a grim account of the many 
settlers lost because of the hazardous 
journey. Death was always a passenger 
on the wagontrains. 

On a sagebrush-covered knoll two miles 
east of Beowawe, Nevada, is the grave of 
Lucinda Duncan. It tells a story of the 
gentleness and kindness of early railroad 
men toward the girl buri in the 
“Maiden’s Grave.” 

During the mid-1800s, Gravelly Ford 
was the favorite camping ground for 
westward pioneer wagons. The rich bot- 
tomlands were excellent for grazing. 
Brush along the riverbank provided 
shade and firewood. Here, both man and 
beast could gather new strength. 

One spring day in 1865 a wagontrain 
carrying emigrants from Missouri halted 
at Gravelly Ford. The emigrants wel- 
comed the stopover for a variety of rea- 
sons. For the women, it meant getting 
the family laundry washed and getting 
the family to take a much-needed bath; 
for the men, it meant a chance to repair 
the wagons, letting the stock eat their 
fill, and maybe doing a little hunting; 
for the children, it meant shedding the 
cloak of would-be adulthood and enjoying 
the pleasures of play. 

For most it meant a chance to relax 


Wild Old Days! 


and dream of the adventures awaiting 
them. For others, the rest stop wasn’t so 
pleasant. It was a time to grieve for those 
who didn’t get as far as Gravely Ford 
and for those who wouldn’t be leaving 
the Ford. 


A™MONG THOSE who didn’t leave was 
Lucinda Duncan. Friends and rela- 
tives buried her in a shallow grave on a 
point of land jutting out into the river, 
overlooking the Ford and valley beyond. 
They marked the spot with a crudely 
hewn cross inscribed with the history of 
her life and death. The mourning period 
was short and the wagons once angnin 
started rolling toward California. 

With time, the marker was worn 
smooth by the wind. Sagebrush took root, 
and the girl was all but forgotten. But 
as Lucinda was being claimed by the 
desert, the West was becoming “civi- 
lized.” There was an urgent need for 
cross-country transportation that was 
faster, safer and easier than wagon- 
trains, 

The Transcontinental Railroad was 
started. The Union Pacific headed west. 
The Central Pacific headed cast. Con- 
nection date was May 10, 1869, at 
Promontory Point, Utah. 

Along the proposed route the crew of 

(Continued on page 65) 


A Southern Pacific section crew leaves a 
wreath after a periodic cleaning of 
Lucinda’s grave. 
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VON MUELLER AND RASCOE 
ON TREASURE 


TREASURE HUNTER’S MANUAL, 7th Edition, 
By Karl von Mueller. A completely new bock b 
Mr. Treasure, totally eclipsing the famous ft 
edition. A thick, technical ¢reaeury, telling how to 
du it. where co do it, ete. $6.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BURIED TREASURE 
HUNTING, by Karl von Mueller. From A to Z 


in the feld of buried treacure, mines, ete. $2.50 


WESTERN TREASURES, LOST AND FOUND 
hy Rascoe. Weat-Suuthwear. $2.00 


MORE WESTERN TREASURES, by Rascoe. 
Treasure in 14 atatea in the West and Southwest. 
4 


THE GOLDEN » The Southwest 
Treasure Belt, by Rascoe. Heavy Accent on Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California. $3.00 


SOME WESTERN TREASURE TRAILS, by 
Rascoc. Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada. 
cw Mecsico and Texas—uith maps. $2.00 


TREASURE ALBUM OF PANCHO VILLA, by 
Rascoe. With on pagre of photos! $2.00 


BARTHOLOMEW 
ON GUNFIGHTERS 


WYATT EARP, THE MAN AND THE M 

by Bartholomew. Karp um unmasked totally and 
completely, as are others of his idk! Details bis 
true experiences 1879 to 1882, and the Earp gang 
in New Meaico, Kansas. Arizona and Colorado. 
Pacts never before published! Bartholomew has 
been acclaimed the number unc researcher! Cloth, 
334 pages. $6 90 


WESTERN HARDCASES, by Bartholomew. A 
Western gem, telling of a hundred acll known and 
unknown outhus, gunfighters, offiecrs, and a hast 

d Smith, Arizona, Neu exico, Texas, Colo- 
radu, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming, Da- 
kota and Utah 1860s co 1900t Clothbcund. $3.00 
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NOW— Enjoy your portable radio 
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In every size. 
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Miracle at Martinsville 

(Continued from page 20) 
smiled. Ann tried to keep back the tears, 
gave him a kiss, and went to the other 
side to check on Nat. The boy groaned 
and opened his eyes. 

In a matter of minutes Mrs. Martin 
had sent Hepzibah and some of the bull- 
whackers to find water and bandages 
while she and her husband started re- 
moving the boys’ bloodsoaked clothes. 

By the time one of the men had re- 
turned with a pan of water and clean 
cloths, Ann had cut most of Nat’s shirt 
away from his chest and was ready to 
apply wet compresses. He whispered in a 
cracked voice that she had only seen part 
of the wound, the real part of it was in 
his back. George Martin had just fin- 
ished bandaging Bob’s leg when the 
rounger boy told his father that he, too. 

ad a wound in his back. 

One of the men made up another bed 
of sorts in the corner of the barn. Bob 
was carried there and gently placed upon 
his stomach so that his father could more 
closely examine him. 

In the meanwhile two of the freighters 
had helped Ann turn Nat on his side. 
Their exclamations joined her gasp of 
concern when they saw his wound, and 
before she could stop herself, Ann blurt- 
ed out that the boy was hurt so badly he 
would surely die. 

Nat, sensing her fright, croaked brave- 
ly that he wasn’t dead yet and there 
was hope. This seemed to give Ann the 
coura 
moved, and the unsightly hole bandaged. 
The boy was then returned to his origi- 
nal position on the bed. It was at this 
point that his mother discovered the 
string that held the arrowshaft in Nat’s 
left elbow. The arm was so swollen that 
the head of the arrow was concealed. 

Ann called her husband to look at the 
wound, then told Nat that the arrow was 
imbedded in the joint and it would have 
to be removed. Martin went to find his 
pinchers. 

The first attempt to extract the arrow- 
head was unsuccessful. The next time, 
Martin asked two of the freighters to 
hold Nat’s arm as he braced his feet and 
pulled. 

The broken-shafted barb came out but 
Nat lost consciousness and knew nothing 
until the next morning when he was be- 
ing loaded on a wagon by his parents. 
They were leaving for Nebraska City, 
he was told. 


REASON, not panic, caused the Mar- 

tins to leave the ranch. Loss of pos- 
sessions, provisions, or fear of another 
attack by marauding redskins would not 
have been reason enough to undertake 
the 170-mile journey—but concern for 
their son was something else. After 
George Martin had removed the arrow 
from Nut’s elbow, both he and Ann rea- 
lized that the boy must have medical 
attention. 

With the heip of the freighters, who 
had told them of the doctor at the town 
on the banks of the Missouri, they were 
able to get the wagon off the woodpile 
and a few provisions pucked. The long 
and perilous trek would have to be made 
without the pretection of the train, since 
Nat’s condition would make it impossible 
for them to keep up with the hard- 
driven oxen of the STEE wagons. 

After the lone korse pulling their 
wagon had plodded ten miles across the 
prairie, the family stopped and made a 
camp of sorts for the night. Everyone 
was completely exhausted. - 

Ann Martin felt that ske had much to 


she needed to get the shirt re-, 


be grateful for the next morning. Nat, 
though weak, was still alive, her hus- 
band’s wounds were mending, and Bob 
had recovered enough that he was able 
to hop about, even though he had been 
unable to get on the wagon without his 
father’s help when they had left the 
ranch. Now they could make Nebraska 
City without too much delay. ; 

Nat Martin was suffering agony with 
eve movement of the wagon wheels, 
GE maintained a courageous stoicism 
until the morning of the third day when 
his parents were moving him out of the 
abandoned log cabin where they had 
spent the night at Beaver Crossing. It 
was the halfway point in their journey. 

As they GE the wagon, Nat said 
midst groans and tears that they should 
go on without him—that he couldn’t bear 
to ride another mile. 

And he didn’t. Martin and his wife 
gave in to the pleas of the lad. 

For some strange reason, Martin, in- 
stead of taking the horse and neang to 
Nebraska City, where he might have had 
a chance of persuading the medical man 
to return with him and tend the boy, de- 
cided to leave Ann and the children at 
the cabin and go in the other direction 
to Fort Kearny to see if he could get 
soldiers detailed to ride back with him. 

Mrs. Martin nursed Nat as best she 
could. Hepzibah and Bob took care of the 
other children, carried water, ate as 
sparingly of the dwindling supply of 

rovisions as Ann did in order that the 
Fittle ones might have more to eat. Pa- 
tiently they waited, wondering if they 
would ever see George Martin again. 

Two weeks after their father had left 
them on the banks of the river, he re- 
turned alone. The military at Kearny 
had refused to let soldiers accompany 
him. 

His anxiety about Nat dissolved into 
relief as he entered the cabin and saw 
the lad sitting on the floor with his back 
against a wall. A short time later Nat 
had recovered to such an extent that he 
was able to sit on the wagon seat up- 
Hee and unaided. The family was going 

ome. 


T WAS only after the Martins had 

returned to the ranch that George 
and Ann realized that a miracle had oc- 
curred. Their two sons had been pinned 
together by an Indian arrow, had gone 
through hours of tortuous pain unat- 
tended, and had lived. 

Bob Martin died at Ellsworth, Kansas, 
March 20, 1899, of meningitis, which his 
brother Nat thought had been caused by 
the wound he suffered in ’64. Nat died 
at Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska, 
in 1928 after seventy-nine good years 
of life. 

After the older brother died, the ar- 
rows—the one that pinned the boys to- 
gether, as well as the one with the bro- 
ken shaft—were presented to the mu- 
seum, House of Yesterday, at Hastings. 

On June 20, 1965, Nat and Bob Martin 
were finally given recognition for their 
bravery through the dedicated efforts of 


Emil Roeser and Vernon Haun of the 
Hall County Historical Society, and 
S. N. Wolbach, Chairman of the Ha: 


County Museum Board. A monument of 
Georgia granite, purchased by George T. 
Baumann of the Hall County Board cf 
Supervisors, was unveiled in a field three 
SE BEST miles south of the A'da 
Interchange on Nebraska Interstate 
Highway 80 and seven miles west ef 
Doniphan. Mrs. Alva Johnston, Nat 3 
daughter, heard United States Senater 
Car) Curtis of Nebraska, princ:pir 
(Continued on paye 48? 
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Sixth in the 
series of 
“Ghosts Along The Yukon” 


Circle: 


CIRCLE, ALASKA, marks the spot 
~ where the most northerly highway in 
America dribbles out onto a grassy bank 
of- the Yukon River. On that bank, trav- 
elers delight in the knowledge that they 
are closer to the North Pole than are 
the inhabitants of Iceland; that they are 
but fifty miles from the Arctic Circle. 
Few pay much attention to Circle it- 
self: a trading post, airstrip, a scatter- 
ch of log cabins beside the river. A quiet 
Village—dependent upon tourists and a 
little winter trapping for its existence. 
It has not always n so. In its prime, 
Circle boasted that it was the “greatest 
log cabin town in the world.” This was 
probably true. There were twenty-two 
saloons where men gambled, sang, fought, 
and purchased drinks for the house with 
nuggets tossed casually onto gold scales. 
Days and nights of winter darkness were 
reeled away in eight dance halls, where 
Le fiddles never stopped and the rates 
were a dollar a dance. For the more 
pensive, there was a library supplied 
with a number of chess sets as well as 
the complete works of men like Carlyle, 
Darwin, und Huxley. In the two-story 
trand Opera House, Shakespearean plays 
wer D 
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Welcome to Circle City ... The End of the Road, proclaims ihe sign 


as i h AÉ. i A 
(above left) which 
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stands on a bank above the Yukon. Above, Circle today. Once it boasted twenty-two 
saloons, eight dance halls. a library and a two-story Grand Opera House. 


WHERE THE ROAD DEAD-ENDS 


kitchen spoon. McDonald, however, was 
tight-lipped about his find, taking out 
very little gold. Most men decided the 
ari was a dud. 

But the rumor persisted and Jack Mc- 
Questen, a former Indian fighter turned 
trader, began grubstaking men to look 
for the “‘preacher’s gold.” Two Russian 
half-breeds, thus outfitted, rediscovered 
the missionary’s strike on Birch Creek in 
1893. Within a year, $400,000 worth of 

old had been washed out of the gravels; 
by 1896 annual gold production was more 
than $1,000,000. 


Mc QUESTEN built a trading post on 
what he thought was the Arctic 
Circle, and a settlement of miners strung 
itself along the river close to the post. 
In that first wild year, Circle was no 
place for pikers. When a man hit color 
on his claim, he was expected to throw 
a spree, going from saloon to saloon with 
a crowd at his back, buying cigars and 
whiskey all around. Some sprees roared 
on for several days, and a good-natured 
brawl or two was not out of order. By 
custom, the miner throwing the party 
was expected to pay for any damage in- 
curred, which in one case came to $2,900. 

At first, silver dollars were the only 
coins used at Circle. There were no banks, 
although many saloon-keepers allowed 
miners to store gold pokes or other valu- 
ables in their safes. It was not uncommon 
for a man to walk about the streets with 
several thousand dollars’ worth of gold 


on his person. Yet there was very little 
crime. 

Circle was more than 4,000 miles by 
water from civilization, with little in be- 
tween. This isolation encouraged use of 
the miner’s meenung, a form of grass- 
routs justice which had developed during 
the California gold rush. If a crime were 
allegedly committed, the accuser posted 
a notice calling a meeting of the towns- 
people. A chairman was elected tu act 
as judge. Both accuser and defendant 
would tell their stories und call upon wit- 
nesses to testify. The entire meeting then 
served as jury, deciding the verdict by 
a show of hands. 

Theft was usually punished by death. In 
a land where starvation and freezing were 
constant menaces, lawbreaking was not 
taken lightly. A Circle man was sen- 
tenced to hang by a miner’s meeting for 
plundering a cache. However, before this 
sentence could be carried out, it was de- 
cided that he should be exiled instead. 
He was given a tent and supplies and 
sent twelve miles from the community, 
where he was to live in isolation until 
the arrival of the yearly steamboat. Up 
to the time he went aboard for the out- 
side, not a word waa spoken to him. 

The miner’s meeting rarely bad to 
be called in the gold camps of the Yukon 
River. Rugged. highly individualistic men 
had discovered that survival under the 
harsh conditions of the Far North re- 
quired a great deal of cooperation be- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Live Longer and Better In 


NEW MEXICO 
THE 
HEALTHIEST, 
SUNNIEST 
CLIMATE 


In All America 


O you know people who wake up to 

sunshine 355 days out of each year... 
people who don't know what it is to be op- 
pressed by humid heat in the summer or by 
the cold clutch of winter damp? Do you 
know people who can say that in their State 
the rate of cancer and heart disease is only 


Do you know people to whom a suntan is 
a year round commonplace, who work and 
play in a climate called America's healthiest? 

We know such people. They live in New 
Mexico! 

There isn't a state in the entire Union that 
gets the amount of sunshine which is lav- 
ished on New Mexico...not California. 
not Florida, nor Arizona nor Hawaii. There 
isn’t a place on carth where the air is purer, 
where body health is more benignly be- 
stowed. 

And in all of New Mexico it would be 
difficult to match the climate and beauty of 
the region surrounding bright, charming 
Deming, located in the mild southwest por- 
tion of the State. Here, in the valley nestled 
alongside the gorgeous Florida Mountains, 
is DEMING RANCHETTES,. And here is 
where you can have a half-acre of your very 
own for only $299 complete ...$5 down, 
$5 per month. This is good land. We have 
fertile soil and pure underground water. And 
itis beautiful land! To show you what we're 
talking nbout we want to send you FREE 
our thick portfolio containing facts, maps, 
and E es including pictures 
of homes that Ranchette owners are already 
living in! No obligation, no salesman will 
call. Remember: it's FREE. Simply fill out 
the coupon. 
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112 West Pine St, Deming, N. M. 
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speaker at the dedication ceremony, say, 
“As long as civilization survives, men 
and women, boys and girls will thrill to 
the story of courageous Nat and Bob 
Martin and their parents, George and 
Ann Martin. 

“The sacrifices of the men and women 
on the frontier, like the sacrifices of the 
nation’s heroes on the field of battle 
from Bunker Hill to South Viet Nam, 
have made and preserved us as a 
nation.” 


The Capture of “Jesse James” 
(Continucd from page 43) 

Jesse James’ head was so sore from 
fighting the ropes that pressure on it 
forced him to be guided easily. But we 
had to use constant vigilance against 
his kicking. It was a battle all the way 
to the Diamond Rock. When we got him 
there we snubbed him to a tree, a good 
big pine. 

That fall we had to get out of the 
lodge before the first snow. We took 
all the horses we’d captured. We’d broken 
the stud to ride, and he was compara- 
tively gentle, but he wasn’t worth fif- 
teen cents. His spirit was broken, much 
in the manner of that of a proud, sensi- 
tive person. When that happens to a 
horse, he is through. 

I traded him to the postmaster at 
Trechado, who owned a little trading post 
and a few cattle. I told him exactly what 
to expect of Jesse James. He said that he 
did not expect to ride him—just wanted 
him for raising colts. In payment we got 
Eagle, a good cow pony, and some two- 
year-olds. I had a fine mount, one I 
called Brownwood, so I insisted that 
Reuben take Eagle. He wasn’t broken and 
for over a year he bucked every time he 
was ridden, but Reuben was a cowboy 
and could handle him. 

The old postmaster certainly lost noth- 
ing by the deal For years I could identify 
Jesse James’ progeny at sight. There 
were no other horses in the country 
their equal. 


Miramount—Francolon’s 
Castle of Mystery 
(Continucd from page 41) 


the convenience of the ice man, who de- 
posited chunks of ice through them. Ap- 
roximately fifteen years ago the ice 
ouse was destroyed by fire, blamed on 
children playing in there with matches. 

After Father Francolon and his moth- 
er moved in, they settled back into the 
scenery and no one saw much of them. 
He had a nice buggy and horse, which 
he kept in a livery stable by the year. 
He took a daily drive in it, mostly over 
to Colorado Springs, where we heard he 
had friends. Once in awhile he took his 
mother along. but, otherwise, we didn’t 
see her at all. 

He let these two ugly dogs run loose 
nround the castie and they went for a 
walk with him each day. Some people 
could walk up and pet them, but the 
dogs liked to fight other dogs in the 
neighborhood, ae that led to much ill- 
feeling between dog 
priest. 

I was as surprised as everybody else 
in Manitou when we heard that Father 
Francoicn planned to donate the great 
hall of his castte to the elite of Colorado 
Springs, Munitou, and Denver for a Co- 
loniai Bail to raise money for a proposed 
publie library in Manitou. It did seem 
that the castie was an ideal setting for 
a George Washirgton’s Birthday Ball, 
with perfect atmosphere for the splen- 


owners and the 


did Colonial costumes the participants 
planned to wear. 

My wife, Nettie, who lived at 119 Rux- 
ton Avenue, just a block from the castle, 
Was sixteen at the time. She and her 
mother watched the fine landaus driving 
up through the portico on the evening of 
the Colonial Ball, to let out costumed 
and bejeweled passengers. Along behind 
came the carriages, dog carts and not- 
so-stylish buckboards to discharge the 
less fashionable who, for an evening, 
could view the more aristocratic for 
only $1. 


HE AFFAIR was attended by 300 
prominent members of the social set 
of three cities. Costuming was almost 
entirely in keeping with the fashions of 
Colonial Days. Many of the ladies wore 
gowns dating back to the third and 
fourth generations—those worn by their 
great-grandmothers or some other ances- 
tress of a hundred years before. 

At 9 p.m. the reception began. D. D. 
Lord of Colorado Springs assumed the 
character of George Was ington and re- 
ceived guests in a little alcove just off 
the ballroom. The ball was led by John 
Hulbert, promoter of the Pikes Peak 
Cog Road, and Miss Grace Harding of 
Colorado Springs. 

One of the main attractions of the 
evening was an Indian village, which 
presented all the striking and interesting 
characteristics of western reservations. 
Fred L. Miner was in charge of it. Wal- 
ter Scott, former water commissioner of 
Manitou, was one of the “Indian” boys 
ee He’s often recalled the fun 

e and seven other boys had making wigs 
from black wool. 

A few of the very special people were 
chosen to dance the minuet as a high 
spot in the evening’s entertainment. 
They rehearsed for days with a teacher 
imported from Denver, so that the dance 
would be perfect in every detail. 

Refreshments were served in the spa- 
cious dining room about midnight. Cas- 
ser’s Orchestra from Colorado Springs, 
and the Mandolin Club furnished music 
for the dancing which lasted until 2 a.m., 
an unheard-of time in those days. 

It turned out that the affair was 
worth all the planning. The receipts 
practically paid for the library, although 
the Carnegie Institute was ultimately re- 
sponsible for establishing it. 

Father Francolon, his mother, and his 
castle then settled back into what seemed 
to us a dreary routine, with few visitors 
crossing the threshold for weeks. Then. 
overnight, we found that the priest and 
his mother had skipped town, leaving be- 
hind a heavy mortgage on the castle. 

Sister Dolores and Sister Victoria. of 
the Sisters of Mercy in Denver, had 
been in charge of a small hospital near 
the castle, but it burned down shortly 
before Father Francolon left town. The 
Order had no money to rebuild. 

Arrangements were made for the two 
Sisters to occupy the castle. with the 
agreement that the Sisters of Mercy pay 
off the mortgage. 


LIKED those two Sisters! Sister Do- 

lores was Irish and full of fun ard 
laughter; Sister Victoria was just a bit 
more sedate. Those women scrubbed ard 
worked hard to keep the place going as 
a summer boarding house, which the: 
called Montcalme Sanitarium. Welcome 
to live there were tourists and Ce 
who were old or ill. Two regular board. 
ers, who spent every summer in tke cas- 
tle, were Dr. and Mrs. Durden from Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi. 


True Vee: 


It turned out that almost everything 
about the castle was against the Sisters’ 
plan. In the building’s favor were the 


ENROLL NOW 


eight bathrooms, but few of the other 

rooms were suitable for bedrooms being Complete 

or the most part too small or too large. 

Equipment for heating water to supply PROSPECTING COURSE 
the baths, the kitchen, and the laundry Starts 


room was inadequate. Any attempt at 
housing winter visitors would have failed 
more miserably, because the steam-heat- 
ing plant installed by Father Francolon 
barely took the chill out of the big castle. 

When the boarding house project 
failed, the castle was closed. The Sisters 
of Mercy managed to pay off the mort- 
gage in 1904, partly by selling the fur- 
nishings. For many years it remained 
closed most of the time, opened only for 
two weeks each summer for a retreat. 

World War II came along and Manitou 
found it needed additional apartments to 
supply housing for families of troops 
stationed at Camp Carson, south of near- 
by Colorado Springs. Someone purchased 
the castle for $4,500. Since that time the 
place has been used by a number of own- 
ers aS an apartment house of approxi- 
mately ten suites of rooms. 

Because of its unusual architecture, 
Montcalme Castle, as it’s now known, re- 
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Easy Detailed Course Covers Everything For 
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mains a special point of interest for 
visitors to Manitou. The contrast be- 
tween the castle and the small frame 
houses around it is startling. Only a dirt 
road on either side of the castle leading 
to homes on top of Capitol Hill keeps 
the neighbors from encroaching even 
more on its doorstep. After all these 
years it still looks surprisingly out of 
place, but continues poche known as the 
fabulous Castle of the West. 


Invitation to a Ghost Walk 
(Continued from page 17) 


they roll your feet out from under you, 
or are so loose they slide out from under 
you leaving you with nothing but a 
handful of thorns grabbed to keep from 
following them down into the canyon 
bottom. And if you get tired of the blis- 
ters that finally make walking unbear- 
able, you can always get a horse that 
F off what skin you might have 
eft! 

If it is possible to endure all these 
things, to laugh at yourself while under 
the watchful scrutiny of the mischievous 
mountains, and let them see that you 
intend to stay, they will eventually open 
their arms and allow you, the newly- 
initiated tenderfoot, to enter the realm 


YOUR NEXT FISHING TRIP MAY 
BE THE TURNING POINT 


Aside from tho sheer enjoymont of 
getting out and away from it all “GOLD 
IS WHERE YOU FIND IT." (It could bo) 
at the end of the Rainbow or in tha nest 
creek bed. BUT WOULD YOU KNOW 
IT WHEN YOU SAW IT? Or any of the 
scores of other highly sought after 


MINERALS AND METALS 


Not just precious ores—GOLD, SILVER, 
but everyday big pay metals: copper. 
lead, zinc, iron, tungsten—Weuld ycu 
know where to look, how to read the 
signs? How many times have you walked 
right on past valuable and needed de- 
posits of 


CLAYS AND STONE 


for making ceramics. chine, vitreous 
items, for use in construction? Stone of 
different types wanted by stone distribu- 
tors and construction companies. for 
building, new style fronts, facades. Royal- 
ties collected from the discovery of just 
one such deposit, of WHICH THERE ARE 
THOUSANDS YET UNEARTHED, COULD 
MAKE YOU INDEPENDENTLY WEALTHY 
FOR LIFE. Prospecting Unlimited offers 


Cacakbae 


the brow bew you need simply. clearly, 


á t 
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EVEN HOW TO 


STAKE YOUR CLAIM 


How, what where, when fo filo. How 


to baiid a rotort at home, with simplo 
b'uopriats that will rondor mercury from 
lin which tho 


knsw at a g'anco what could be up that 
nert hill, down that canyon, in that 
fissure. How many rocks have you kicked 


aside that cculd have been precious or 
semi-precious. 


GEMSTONE AND QUARTZ 


material? Thundereggs, gates. fossils. 


dendrites, opal. amethyst, precious crys- 


tals wanted by industry or jewelers, 
Recent floods in the Northwest have un- 


covered great new deposits of materio!s 
where you will kava to be familar with 


MINING AND ASSAYING 


to get fun enjoyment. healthful exercise 
out of a "da ssmathing’ bebe and 
pochaps yuu. tco. will “STRIKE IT RICH." 


Northwest 
abounds!. You are taught landmarks, 
strata. drift. vorcanic action. You will 


of their wonderland. You have earned 
your right to explore their crooked and 
twisted canyons; gape at wind-torn 
crags, towering pinnacles and peaks that 
only the wild beauty of the interior re- 
gions can give you. The indescribable 
maze of trails offers you the serenity of 
a virgin land. The dignity of the majes- 
tic peaks reduces you to humbleness in 
their presence, and the occasional 
glimpse of wildlife in this lovely refuge 
makes all the hard knocks worthwhile. 
To lie on your stomach and drink from 
a stream of sweet water confirms the 
saving, “Once you have drunk deeply 
from springs in the Superstitions, you 
ure fated to return.” 


Complete Prospecting Unlimited Course includes weekly lessons and grading by mall. 
Text books, detector charts, minerals and ore kit. Your lessons are prepared by 
accredited instructors in public Institutes of higher learning, and working placer, sluice, 
pit, surface miners, engineers, rockhounds—the fellows who know how. 
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weokly for ensuing eight lessons, tost grading. tort books, kits charts, ard certficato 
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Thousands of people visit the moun- : . 
tains an complet Sn SH just as we coe FOR ENSUING EE 
sene aver the years; others haven’t n 
=: iutkhy. The slip of a carelessly placed 8 WEEKS OF Nams_— ene oe ne ee 
foot, the bite or sting of an unseen en- YOUR COURSE Pentre 
emy, an empty canteen or lack of emer- KEE 
gency supplies on the part of a Jost, TOTAL $29.00 Gitar eee State 


eres 
-iff-the-trail’” tourist can end in trag- 
Ca (Continued on next page) 
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ALL MEW—JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
THE SAGA OF TEXAS by Tom 
Allen, MA. SAGA has been de- 
clared by treasure hunters as a 
MUST for their own Texas Research 
Library as well as functional Infor- 
mation on early exploration. It 
includes {lterally dozens of good 
locations for the serious treasure 
and relic hunter, Also a map of 
trails of various explorers, Pineda 
Narvaer, DeSoto, Coronado an 
LaSalle. Records of the establish- 
ment and focation of the early 
Missions and Forts with accom- 
anying maps showing actual loca- 


pnr Introductory price ONLY 
Eny Spanish TREASURE Signs A 
Symbols by Wm. Mahan—Only 


complete book with Indian ond 
Spanish signs, symbols, measure- 
ments, alphabet, values and their 
meanings. Plus two maps. For auto- 
graphed ist edition $3.50. 


TREASURE MAP OF PADRE ISLAND by Wm. 
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finds, First time ever aclod. Be one of the 
‘inst ta find SPANISH TREASURES on FADRE 
ISLAND. $2.00. 


TEXAS TREASURE MAP by Harley Smith. Large 
size 22x29 inches in 3 colors. Includes over 100 
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routes, cafile trails, mineral and rock formaticns, 
historical markers ond legendary treasure loca. 
tions. $2.00, 


THE SAN SABA MISSION, SPANISH PIVOT IN 
TEXAS by Robert S. Weddle. Contains 4 mops of 
early Spanish settlements ond expeditions. The 
founding of this important outpost, life in the 
mission through its entire life as well as the mas- 
sacro. Hardback and over 200 pages of interest 
filled historic facts. $5.00. 


101 EASY WAYS TO FINO BURIED TREASURE by 
Dayne Chastain. An absolute must for the serious 
treasure hunter. Written in easy to read style 
with factuol information for the professional as 
well as the beginner. More EE practical fips 
than most books costing much more. $2.00. 
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P. O. Bex 726, Garland, Texas 
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This old adobe house is one of the half-dozen buildings left in Encinoso. It was in one 
of these houses that Charley Siringo found a beef head baking in an oven. 


Common sense, alertness and a cau- 
tious step are all that’s required for a 
tremendously exciting trip that you will 
never forget. Go and enjoy the Supersti- 
tions, but leave the treasure hunting to 
those who know how to withstand the 
hardships. 

There is no possibility of someone’s 
using this story as a means of findin 
the Peralta Treasure. Mr. Marlowe le 
us by the hands like two children, but 
we could never hope to find the markers 
again yen those which we touched and 
photographed—without his help. 


Fair Trial at Encinoso 


(Continucd from page 33) 


Mexico to the Rio Grande. The herd 
might change owners two or three times 
before we'd finally catch up to them and 
have a showdown.” 

Being a lawman for many years, Sir- 
ingo had been on dangerous missions be- 
fore. He didn’t really consider the job 
at Encinoso a tough one. But tough or 
not, his many experiences had taught 
him to be alert. He remembered the time 
a Ne woman had almost killed him 
with his own handcuffs before he finally 
got them on her. 

The incident with the Hole-in-the-Wall 
gang up north had been another near 
miss. He had pushed his horse off a 
bluff, made his own impression in the 
sand, and had hobbled into the gangs 
hideout on a crutch he had made of a 
cedar limb. He liked to think about the 
story beid made up and told them. He’d 
made ìt up good. He even showed them 
where his horse had fallen and where 
he had landed in the dirt. He was lucky 
to be alive after a fall like that, he'd 
told the outlaws. 

That assignment had turned out fine. 

He finally got the drop on his man and 
had Bee im out of “the Hole” to a 
ju and 2 jury. 
i “There have corn many times,” Sir- 
ingo said, “that my nose got me into 
troub!e—real trouble. I deci in Enci- 
noso I would have to use it for what it 
was intended. I had my old Russian 
wolfhound, old Eat-em-up-Jake, with me. 
I figured he would be a big help in 
smelling out beef too. As it turned out, 
he really did his part.” 


FTER PROWLING about the town 
for awhile, not finding anything of 
particular interest to a lawman, Sirin 
saw Eat-em-up-Jake take off in a big 
hurry toward a broken-down chicken 
house with an old milch-cow corral 
around it. Right away he heard some 
loud cussing in Mexican, and a big 
woman appeared at the door of an adobe 
shack nearby. 

Charley pulled up his horse and looked 
as far as he could through the doorway, 
momentarily forgetting about his dog 
and the big woman. As he peered into 
the room he saw a man inside and Sir- 
ingo had a feeling he had uncovered some 
evidence—the evidence he’d come to find. 

Then he saw something else. The big 
woman had picked up a stick as she wob- 
bled along and she was heading straight 
toward the chicken house and old Eat- 
em-up-Jake. About the time Charley 
caught the smell of burnt meat, the 
Mexican inside the house had come to the 
door. Siringo looked beyond him. There 
on the table, still smoking, was a whole 
beef-head fresh from the big oven of an 
iron cookstove in the room. 

Siringo didn’t have a warrant to enter 
the man’s house but knew he wouldn’t 
need one if he could secure enough evi- 
dence. He’d trust in his luck as he had 
many times before. 

The Mexican who blocked the doorway 
to the kitchen was a huge man—and 
dark, with heavy shaggy brows, Siringo 
remembered. It felt good to know his 
Colt’s .45 was resting on his hip. 

The detective pushed his way through 
the door to get a better look. He remem- 
bered that most Mexicans favored baked 
cow’s head above most other kinds of 
meat—they liked it real done. He figured 
this one was about waay 

A howl of pain from old Jake brought 
Siringo out of the house on a run. He 
yelled at the fat woman as she landed 
another blow with her club. E 
over the corral gate and had grab the 
fat señora before she could land another 
blow on his hound. Then he saw the 
reason for old Jake’s excitement. 

There hi up in the rafters of the 
old chickenhouse was a fresh-killed beef, 
all quartered and ready for barbecuing. 
No wonder old Jake had been so excited. 
No wonder the señora was fighting mad. 


True Wei? 


FTER CONVINCING the Mexican 
he was caught red-handed, Sirin 
talked him into going up the road to the 
village schoolhouse where the local Jus- 
tice of the Peace held court. His employ- 
ers had assured him he would have full 
cooperation from the judge at Encinoso. 
All he would have to do was take his 
man over there, and the judge would 

arrange a fair and impartial trial. 

“I figured this Mexican judge would 
give my prisoner a hearing and find my 
evidence enough to try the man in a 
district court,” Siringo related. “That 
way I could take him on to the county 
seat at Carrizozo where he could make 
bond or go to jail. All I wanted from 
that J.P. was a preliminary hearing, but 
what it turned out to be was quite a 
different story. 

“It was a hong all right, but the 
hearing wasn’t for that Mexican—it was 
for yours truly, old Charley Siringo.” . 

Siringo had no difficulty getting his 
man over to the schoolhouse. He ex- 
plained to the Mexican what he wanted, 
and that it must be muy pronto. As yet, 
he hadn’t needed his gun—the detective 
didn’t want to use it unless he really 
had to, and it looked like he wouldn't. 

Then, out of the corner of his eye, 
Siringo saw a small crowd gathered 
around the schoolhouse. They seemed to 
be quite irritated and noisy. There was 
a lot of talk—too much talk. They had 
a rope too and they were motioning to- 
ward a huge juniper tree a few yards 
away. These hombres were going to take 
his prisoner and hang him! 

But that didn’t make sense. Then it 
dawned on him what they were really 
pannis They were getting ready to 

ang Siringo! And it looked as though 
the Mexican judge was going to side in 
with them! 

“Well, I was in a fix,” the old law- 
man related. “I didn’t see any guns, but 
I knew I had better get my old Colt’s 
out. So I pulled it out from under my 
coat and threw down on that judge. I 
said loud enough for everybody to hear, 
‘Stand back, muchachos—I’ll blow the 
brains out of the first man who makes 
a move!’ 

“They stood back, too,” Siringo said. 
“Then I got the hell out of there. It 
didn’t take me long to make tracks on 
over to the county seat where I got the 
sheriff and some deputies to help me. 
When we got back to Encinoso they had 
cleared out. 

“After that it didn’t take us long to 
round up the cow thieves. We got the 
hombre I first caught and we got us a 
few more besides. In a way though, I 
couldn’t blame those fellows. After all, 
that Block beef was pretty good stuff. 
I guess I’d a-done the same thing if I’d 
been in their place. I know they’d hanged 
me sure if I hadn’t got out when I did. 
I figured I’d better go a little more 
prepared next time I went out rustler 
hunting.” 


Walt Coburn’s Tally Book 
(Continued from page 21) 


pet deer aboard. To a fifteen-year-old 
Kid it had the appearance of a Noah’s 
Ars. and I'd aladi have stayed aboard 
forever. 

Uncle Joe was a small wiry man with 
cray kair and a spade beard and the 
\r.ghtest blue eyes I ever saw. There 
ans u tig difference in our ages, but 
we space ond understood the same lan- 
Każpe, und the long silences were the 
Ters af all. 

Siune of the river ranchers called him 
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a crank. Others, like the Doneys, who 
were Cree b g, understood him and 
respected the “No Shooting” signs tacked 
to Uncle Joes fenceposts. 

Uncle Joe raised good Morgan horses. 
He never hired a bronc rider who used 
spurs or had a quirt hung to his saddle- 
horn. They tell of a time when Uncle 
Joe, with a four-horse team pulling an 
empty wagon, was on his way to town 
to haul back his winter’s grub supply. 
The team balked on solid ground at sun- 
down and as Uncle Joe owned no whip 
of any kind, he unhooked and _ unhar- 
nessed the four horses and turned them 
loose to go back home. Uncle Joe fol- 
lowed afoot. He had to hire Hardluck 
Smith, the freighter, to haul his grub 
from town. But Uncle Joe didn’t appear 
to mind. 

Only once did Uncle Joe show his tem- 
per. That was when some man killed his 
pet deer, by accident or on purpose. Just 
about the time Uncle Joe showed up, the 
man “borrowed” Uncle Joe’s rowboat, 
which was tied to the riverbank. Uncle 
Joe let the man get out into the river, 
then he sat down on the bank with his 
rifle and shot the boat full of holes. The 
river ranchers said they could never un- 
derstand why Uncle Joe didn’t shoot the 
man. 

When he swam ashore on the far side 
he “borrowed” a horse, and when he 
reached Lewistown he told how a crazy 
man had tried to kill him. Then he dis- 
appeared before Uncle Joe could pick up 
his trail and perhaps finish the job. 
Uncle Joe never spoke of it afterwards. 

But there is a grave, and it has a 
marker with the name of the pet white- 
tail deer. Summertime the roses bloom 
there. 

I'd like to go back there some day, if 
Uncle Joe is still alive and living there. 
I would time it for some time during the 
winter. I’d like to spread my bed on the 
scrubbed pine-board floor and share my 
bed with the hounds, and let the fire 
die down in the stove and the cabin grow 
cold. I’d like to hear the soft whimperin 
of half-grown hound pups dreaming, an 
the scratching of dog claws on an old 
canvas tarp as one of Dinah’s descend- 
ants scratches gently at a long. soft ear. 

Pd like to see that bright light come 
into Uncle Joe’s kindly, puckered eyes 
as he tells how he had made friends with 
some timid white-tail. I’d like to eat a 
sunrise breakfast with the sun shining 
on the white snow, and a tame magpie 
scolding from the doorway, demanding 
breakfast. 

I lack the courage it took for Uncle 
Joe to come West to live out his dreams 
there on the banks of the old Missouri 
River. Looking back on it now, Uncle 
Joe was one of the happiest men I've 
ever known. It might seem a far call to 
liken him to St. Francis of Assisi. with 
his birds and wild animals, but in my 
book the comparison is there.—Walt 


The Flume Riders 
(Continued from page 25) 


that we could travel faster than the 
schedule of any train of the day and av- 
erage a mile every two minutes... .” 

The two pig-troughs zoomed down the 
flume, weaving and rarging into the air 
from twenty to seventy feet. 

“It was only ten minutes, but it seemed 
like an hour when we reached the worst 
part of the flume. I looked over quickly 
and thought the only possible way to get 
to the bottom was to fall, and that’s just 
what we did. The breath was knocked 
out of my lungs and I was sure suffoca- 


tion would set in on the spot. I’ve been 
in eighty-mile winds on mountain sum- 
mits, but it was nothing compared to 
this. The water was foaming over Fair’s 
face like ocean whitecaps. I didn’t know 
whether it would be possible for me to 
survive the journey but I had to again 
see how fast we were going, even if it 
was my last look. One quick glance over 
Fair’s shoulder convinced me that we 
were headed for everlasting oblivion. ... 

“Suddenly I felt the boat hit an ob- 
struction and the carpenter was cata- 
pulted into the flume ahead. Fair was 
thrown forward on his face and I fell 
on Fair’s back. In a matter of seconds 
he had the carpenter by the scruff of 
the neck, successfully dragging him back 
into the boat... .” 

In the meantime, Flood and Herford 
riding the second boat had been gaining 
on the craft in front of them. With a 
lighter load and the full velocity of the 
water behind them, Flood and Herford 
braced themselves as their boat hit the 
stern of Randall’s, throwing Flood and 
Herford on their faces, and flooding 
them with sheets of water. Jammed to- 
gether, the pig-troughs swept across the 
terminal line at Hufaker’s in a bursting 
cloud of spray. 

Barely able to stand after the thirty- 
five minutes of tension-filled ride, the 
white-faced flume riders staggered about 
for moments and then began to wring 
out their clothes. Fair swore that they 
had traveled more than a mile a minute 
at times and added, philosophically, that 
he would “never again place himself on 
an equality with lumber and cordwood.” 
It also became known that when Fair 
had rescued the carpenter from the 
flume, he had crushed his fingers. 

Flood said he wouldn’t make that ride 
again for all the gold and silver in the 
Consolidated Virginia Mine. Herford, 
while shaking the water from himself 
like a dog, snorted that he was sorry he 
ever built the damn flume in the first 
pae The carpenter, apparently still 
azed, uttered nothing. 

As for Randall, he was sure the ride 
had steamed up a speed that annihilated 
space. He now had a story for his paper, 
but had accepted his last challenge. V- 
flumes, he concluded, were made but for 
one thing—“the transportation of lumber 
and cordwood.”’ 


Hardluck General 
(Continued from page 27) 


ES berg Supplies, 

The fall campaign in Montana capped 
Crook’s comedy of boners. The Oglala 
Sioux under Crazy Horse had retreated 
into the Badlands of western Dakota. 
Crook and an army of 4,000 men were 
sent from Wyoming to track them down. 

Once more he loaded up the old pack 
mules and, in late summer, the driest 
season of the year, moved into the Bad- 
lands. In a succession of disasters he ran 
out of supplies, water and grass. Forced 
to eat their horses, the cavalry struggled 
ahead on foot until an advance party 
under Captain Mills ran into the Indians. 
After a day-long struggle, Crook stag- 
gered on to haven at Deadwood, South 
Dakota, letting Crazy Horse get away 
(the old chief was defeated by Nelzon 
Miles later that winter). Crook was re- 
assigned to Arizona. 

His old stamping grounds remained 
peaceful until March, 1883, when the 
Chiricahua Apaches under Geronimo de- 
cided they’d been pushed around enough 


True Woe? 


by corrupt white agents and went on the 
warpath. 

,Crook sent his army into the field. 
When he discovered the Chiricahuas were 
retreating across the international border 
into Mexican sanctuary, he made per- 
sonal arrangements with the Mexican 

vernment to pursue the hostiles across 
the border. Disconcerted, the Chiricahuas 
decided they’d had enough playing hide- 
and-seek, and came in to surrender. 


Bur NOW Crook ran afoul of politics 
~ and his dogged determination got 
sidetracked. A new Indian agent, C. D. 
Ford, began deliberately countermandin 
military orders. When the army hire 
Indians to dig an irrigation ditch, Ford 
took their picks and shovels. He ap- 
pointed Indians as policemen and super- 
visory farmers who looked the other way 
when whiskey runners furnished the 
Chiricahuas with the liquor that sent 
baer off the reservation again in May, 
Crook protested directly to Washing- 
ton. Washington made light of his blunt 
wire. Meanw iile his officers, accustomed 
to not reporting anything but the most 
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WESTERN BOOK 


By The Old Bookaroos 


LONG NEEDED! 


The Horse in America (Follett, $6.95) 
by our old amigo, Robert West Howard, 
is a book that the equine buffs have 
needed for a long time. The carefully 
selected illustrations(they are numerous) 
and the scholarly “chronology” are worth 
the money but there is more—much more. 
Bob notes the development of the horse 
from what the great Western novelist, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, called “The 
Little Eohippus” to the many and varied 
types of horse today. There is an 
interesting chapter on the “Return of the 
Natives” and another on “The Puritan 
Cowboys” who drove the first fat cattle 
to market E on the Connecti- 
cut River to Boston) in 1655. That much 
neglected hybrid, the mule, is given a 
peace in history. The development of the 

orse for special purposes and the in- 
fluence of the horse on historical events 
are considered. This is not a book just 
for Westerners, but for all horse lovers. 
It is the result of four years of coast-to- 
coast research. There are many notes, a 
glossary, and an index. The illustrations 
include one by Frederic Remington and 
so well done is the choice of the art that 
it makes a most satisfactory pictorial 
history of the horse. Highly recom- 
mended. 


HERALDRY OF THE RANGE 


If you think you know cattle brands, 
you can really test yourself with Irons 
in The Fire, Cattle Brand Lore (Abelard- 
Schuman, $4.95) by Oren Arnold. Ar- 
nold’s book is a dictionary, history, and 
encyclopedia on brands—all rolled into 
one. Furthermore, it proves that brands, 
designed to mark cattle some 4,000 years 
ago, have also left their mark on men 
and history. The Old West style of hell- 
fur-leather, rope, tie, and burn branding 
is still practiced in some sections today. 
Ear-cutting, tattooing, and tagging are 
described as rather recent developments 
in identifying ownership. And modern 
innovations such as the “sleepy-gun” to 
immobilize difficult critters have come on 
the scene. Almost apologetically, the 
author devotes four short paragraphs 
to sheep branding, and devotes about 
equal space to the branding of insects 
for scientific study. 

Only in Texas would college boys (to 
say nothing of girls) pledge their troth 
with a hot iron. Arnold recounts such 
an incident at Rice University. The color- 
ful and varied discussions of branding 
contained in this book make it a must 
for Western or livestock buffs. 

NEW MEXICO MYSTERIES 

Arother Verdict fer Oliver Lee (Clar- 
endon Press, Clarendon, Texas, £5.00) is 
a by-product cf the intensive research 
on the life and writing cf cur greatest 
western novelist, Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes. W. H. Hutchinson devoted almest 
twenty years to that study. It was in- 
evituble that he should be intrigued with 
Gene's couptet: “Fountain ard Garrett 


and Lee and Fall, God have mercy upon 
us all.” 

It was just as sure that the disap- 
earance of Colonel A. J. Fountain and 
is son and the questions of “Who killed 

Pat Garrett?” and “Who paid for it?” 
would come up time after time. Hutch 
lets the people who knew the men and 
the country and its mores tell the story 
—Gene Cunningham, Maurice Fulton, 
George Curry and Bob Mullins, among 
them. Did they, too, clear Oliver Lee? 
That would be tattling! This is an at- 
tractive book, enhanced with drawings 
by Harold and Olive Vandruff Bugte«, 
in an edition of 650 copies. 


A PAIR ON THE YELLOWSTONE 


The Valley of the Yellowstone (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, $3.75) by 
Charles W. Cook, David E. Folsom, and 
William Peterson is presented in this re- 
constructed version edited by Aubrey L. 
Haines. It is the story of the first several 
expeditions which led to the creation of 
our first national park. It is also number 
47 in the American Exploration and 
Travel Series started in 1939 by the 
University of Oklahoma Press. The three 
men, hungry for adventure and anxious 
to map the country, and record facts 
about its natural phenomena, were able 
to confirm earlier reports and to dispel 
some of the confusion and mystery of the 
area. As historians of the Yellowstone 
National Park, Mr. Haines has been able 
to reconstruct the most complete picture 
yet of this brief, exciting exploration. 


60 Miles of Photo History (privately 
printed by the authors, Pray, Montana, 
$1.00) is a pictorial history of the Upper 
Yellowstone Valley. Despite the obvious 
age of many of the photos, they have 
reproduced well. A special feature of this 
booklet is the title “He Left His Name on 
the zap that appears above the photos 
of nearly twenty of the pioneers. Bill and 
Doris Whithorn have done a good job 
and it is a bargain. 


“WHITE CHIEF OF THE PAWNEES” 


Pawnee Bill (University of Nebraska 
Press, $1.50) by Glenn Shirley is Bison 
Book 331. The policy of this Press in 
keeping good Western books “in print” 
rather than reprinting the old classics 
has been applauded before in this column. 
To be sure, there is a place for both 
kinds of reprints. Shirley's biography of 
Major Gordon W. Lillie, showman, 
rancher, banker and friend of the In- 
dians is certainly a book that should be 
kept “in print” and the price is right. 


A PARTICIPANT SPEAKS! 


The Battle of Sand Creek (W. M. 
Morrison, Box 3277, Waco, Texas, 26) 
is by Morse H. Coffin. Alan W. Farley 
of Kansas City, Kansas, an erudite mem- 
ber of the KC Posse of the Westerners 
and of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety, wrote the introduction, and edited 


Trur Mae 


and annotated Coffin’s account for its 
first book appearance. It did appear as 
a zeres of letters in the Colorado Sun, 
1878-9. Sand Creek is of one of the most 
controversial of all Indian affairs— 
labeled a “massacre” by many. Coffin 
did not like all the things that happened 
during his service in the Third Colorado 
Volunteer Cavalry—and he said so. This 
book is a must for the historians of the 
Indian wars and for those who like to 
keep the record straight. There are some 
fine photos and this is an attractive job 
of book making. Recommended. 


SOCIAL HISTORY 


Far Above Rubies (Naylor, $3.95) by 
Chloe Holt Glessner is a family history 
and tribute to Chloe’s mother, Bertha 
Holt. Soon after the Holt family moved 
into frontier territory in Oklahoma in 
the early 1900s, the husband of Bertha 
Holt died, leaving her with seven children 
to raise. As the oldest child, Chloe was 
vividly aware of the problems the family 
faced and of her mother’s heroic efforts 
to provide for her brood. From life in a 
dugout shelter and stark poverty, the 
family progressed through various mod- 
ern conveniences and eventually had a 
house in town. This book is a vivid story 
of family life in rural America sans 
benefits of the Great Society. 


Remember When (privately printed by 
the author, 919 E. 7th St., Spencer, Iowa 
91301, $2.00) is the nostalgic recollec- 
tions of the happenings in Clay County, 
Iowa, by Don Buchan. Human interest 
Dee Drake Estate swindle; the 

ames boys; Dime Novels and of course, 
the tragedies that occur in even the 
quietest communities. Don is a right good 
yarn spinner—we liked most of them. 


AMERICAN INDIANS 


James C. Olson’s Red Cloud and the 
Sioux Problem (University of Nebraska 
Press, $5.95) is a scholarly, entertaining 
account of the difficult transition of the 
Sioux from the warrior lords of the 
Northern Flains to reservation Indians. 
This is not a biography of Red Cloud 
and as Dr. Olson states in the foreword, 
it will not replace the George E. Hyde 
books about the Sioux. It does supplement 
and complement Hyde, with whom the 
author does not always agree. 

Red Cloud, a great war leader of the 
Ogalala, was the most consistent and per- 
sistent advocate of preserving the historic 
Indian way-of-life among the Sioux. He 
left the Fort Laramie treaty council of 
1866 in a huff when Carrington and his 
troops arrived during the negotiations. 
Carrington’s troubles are too well known 
to dwell on here but Red Cloud’s demands 
that the forts on the Bozeman Road be 
abandoned were met before he finally 
signed a treaty, subject to his interpre- 
tations, in 1868. 

Red Cloud proved to be quite an in- 
terpreter—he was astute (most of the 
time), eloquent on occasion, he knew how 
to ask embarrassing questions and when 
to press his demands. The struggle for 
contre! of Indian affairs between the 
Army and Indian Bureau certainly added 
tu the confusion—Red Cloud dealt with 
4 th und the answers were often dif- 
ferent. The Red Cloud—McGillycudd 
viriretersy is dealt with at some len 
-a thin book, Roth made mistakes but 
a Dr. Olson's objective appraisal they 
:itta ta have been honest mistakes. This 
. tec Tumended reading for all students 
-t lodan history. It is thoroughly an- 
tated, there is a lengthy bibliography, 
al cutke and illustrations, including a 
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terrific series of photos of Red Cloud 
made in the period 1872 to 1900. 


Karankawa Boy (Naylor, $2.95) b 
Audrey Adams is a book for young read- 
ers based on fact and legend. The Kar- 
ankawa Tribe of Indians occupied the 
area of the Gulf Coast between the 
Trinity and Nueces Rivers in Texas. They 
were rovers, living on fish, oysters, and 
waterfowl obtained from the Gulf and 
the adjacent marshlands. They were an 
unreliable, dirty, crafty, and sometimes 
cannibalistic lot. The white man found 
the Karankawa could be a ruthless 
fighter. He would also seek refuge in 
the Spanish Missions, more to ease his 
hunger and escape from irate settlers 
than to seek spiritual guidance. Against 
this background of danger, excitement 
and depravity, the author tells the story 
of young Kwash, the Chief’s son. As he 
develops from childhood to youth, then 
later becomes chief, it is obvious that even 
the ‘“Kronks” weren't all bad. 


Ritual of the Bacabs (University of 
Oklahoma Press, $5.95) translated and 
edited by Ralph L. Roys is a book of 
Maya Indian incantations, It was trans- 
lated from a Maya colonial manuscript, 
never before published in any ee tera E. 
The forty-two incantations RNS added 
insight into the religion of the Mayas. 
The title comes from the four Baeabhs, 
the deities who held up the sky. In addi- 
tion to the translated incantations, the 
book contains a transcription from the 
original language of the Maya Indians 
of Wucalan, a glossury of Mayu terms, 
and an appendix of related materials. 
This book is Volume 77 in The Civiliza- 
tion of the American Indian Series. 


3 Would Be a Crowd 
(Continucd from page 38) 


nobody.” She glanced toward Pete’s 
cabin. 

“Day after I buried Mike, I worked 
right on. Had to get out a promised 
shipment of ore. I had bad luck, too. 
Two miles from home I broke my right 
arm. Had to drive that old 1927 Gs? 
in low gear with one hand to get bac 
here. Then I waited three hours before 
somebody happened along to take me to 
Barstow to a doc to splint up my arm.” 

In answer to my question, Nora set 
down her coffee cup and smiled: “Ex- 
citement? Nothing, anymore. Plenty in 
the old days. When Ben Redfield was 
found dead in bed from a bullet-—four 
days later—it was sort of exciting, until 
the doc pronounced it ‘suicide.’ Doc said 
Ben didn’t die from the bullet hole but 
from loss of blood.” 

Nora Merrick’s hands, gnarled and 
toughened from work, lay folded quictly 
in her lap. “Guess farm life in Norway 
prepared me for mining. I’m not muc 
of a church-goer and I’m not the other 
way cither. I believe if you treat folks 
right you’re as good u Christian as any- 


body. . 

ny don’t mind hard work. It’s that 
blamed old Chevy always giving me trou- 
bles. The walking I have to do when it 
stalls. I’m a good walker, though. Last 
time it broke down I was half-way home 
from Barstow with a load of groceries. 
It was 120 degrees in the shade and no 
shade. I couldn’t leave ny groceries be- 
hind. I carried 'em several miles and my 
arms give out, So I dug koles under 
greasewood bushes and buried the stuff, 
to get later. Pd walked several miles 
when the ‘Copper Queen’—working some 
good claims up herc—cerres along with 
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her brand new husband. She didn’t like 
it much when they had to drive me back 
to Barstow to get a mechanic to fix that 
old Chevy. 

“One time I had tons of ore up at the 
mine ready for shipment. That old car 
wouldn’t even cough. So I had to load 
that ore in a wheelbarrow and bring it 
down the hill to the trailer—I hauled it 
in behind the Chevy—and send to Bar- 
stow for help. That’s the way it turned 
out the week I buried poor Mike—God 
rest his soul,” she said reverently. 

Nora skipped mentioning Pete when 
she said her nearest neighbor lived three 
miles distant, and she thought nothing 
of walking there and back on a hot day 
for a visit. “If it’s awful hot,’ she ex- 
plained, “I walk a while, sit a while and 
never notice it.” 

A happy glow came into the blue-gray 
eyes. “Oh, I went back to Norway once 
in 1934, second class on Frederick the 
Eighth. Stayed seven months. It was nice 
but I got homesick. Mining was stronger 
than old home ties. I was glad to get 
back to Mike and this cabin.” 

I asked Nora what she would do with 
the money if she ever really hit it rich 
at one of her mines. 

She brightened, poured another round 
of coffee and said, “I'm going to buy 
clothes, a lot of clothes, dress up and go 
visit old friends in Canada. When I get 
home I'm going to buy a new car. Not 
one of these real new ones, but a high- 
up-off-the-ground car that'll travel this 
desert country without dragging its belly 
over sandy ruts and stuff. Then I’m go- 
ing to sell my mining claims and just set 
back here in my own house and take life 
easy.” 

It took a bit of doing but we finally 
inveigled Nora up to Pete’s cabin. He 
greeted her cordially. We got pictures of 
them and, by the time we left, Pete and 
Nora were again good neighbors. 

Today old Goldstone itself is seldom 
visited. Its buildings are falling into de- 
cay. Regardless of old-timers’ beliefs 
that a fortune can still be dug out of 
every foot of this district, empty ore 
buckets dangle from windlasses. Only a 
few are keeping up assessment work on 
what was once thought to be rich dig- 


ngs. 

Goldstone is still open to prospectors. 
A few weckenders go into the area and 
placer enough free gold to keep them in 
grub. You can try your luck. Maybe you 
will be the one to hit that fabulous 
mother lode. 


Circle: Where the Road Dead-ends 
(Continued from page $7) 


tween those who would live in it. Cabins 
were never locked, and it was expected 
that travelers would enter, bed down by 
the warmth of a fire, und help themselves 
to food if they wer out of provisions. 

Eventually, federal law officers re- 
placed the mirer’s meeting at Circle, and 
a log iail was constructed. During the 
winter months a curious announcement 
was nailed to the door: “Notice, all 
prisoners must report by nine o'clock 
p.m., ar they will be locked cut for the 
nicht. By crder of the U.S. Marshal.” 

This seems less like an Alice-jn-Won- 
derlund lockup when one considers that 
Circle was several hundred miles of rough 
travel in sub-zero weather from the near- 
est possible escape point. There were no 
escapes attempted. 


TINTER temperatures in the aren 
range from —20° to —70°, although 
at that time there were nu thermometers 


in town. A cold snap then was judged 
by the bottles of quicksilver, whiskey, 
kerosene, and Perry Davis Painkiller set 
out in front of McQuesten’s store. They 
froze in ascending order. When even the 
Perry Davis Painkiller went solid. few 
ventured outside, for a man could be 
sure his spit would freeze before it hit 
the ground, and the chill of in-drawn 
breath would stab at his lungs. 

Intense cold, as well as violent heat, 
can drive men mad. At least one resident 
of Circle attempted suicide, a man named 
Johnson, who tried to cut his throat while 
very intoxicated. Although he got in some 
good gashes, he was unsuccessful. Friends 
stitched him up; he grew a great black 
beard to hide the scars, and thereafter 
took pride in the nickname of Cut- 
Throat Johnson. 

By 1896, Circle had a population of 
1,200. In the spring, gardens and flower 
beds sprouted on roof-tops, where heat 
from wood stoves thawed the sod while 
the ground was still frozen rock hard. 
The Episcopal Church bought land for 
a hospital, and a government school was 
built. From the twenty-two saloons, fes- 
tivities continued feverishly, night and 
day. Men began to predict that Circle 
might well become the largest American 
city north of Seattle. 

Then during the winter of 1896-97, 
rumors of a distant gold strike upriver 
sifted through the town. By Christmas 
the spectacular tales of hills riveted to- 
gether with gold had intensified. Busi- 
nessmen and miners, dancehall queens 
and trappers began packing. 

When the midnight sun lay over Circle 
that summer, its soft, eerie light picked 
out the shapes of a ghost town. Boarded 
saloons fronted deserted streets where 
half-wild dogs ran in packs. Wind rushed 
in through open doors and broken win- 
dows of empty cabins. 

The Klondike stampede had started. All 
along the Yukon its lure would eclipse 
the strikes and towns that had preceded 
it. 


Mining—-The Game with No Rules 
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brothers to trade with them. Their credit 
was good anywhere. Why not? The dif- 
ference between a genius and an idiot 
is a good vein of high-grade ore! 

Remembering their hardships for so 
many years, the Longs didn’t succumb 
to the high-pressuring promoters who 
repeatedly tried to purchase their prop- 
erty. Over and over their answer was 
the same. 

“What’s good for you is good for us,” 
they said. “If you can make money, so 
can we.” 

And make money they did. Before long 
they had several miners employed, and 
the Longs began producing on a sub- 
stantial scale. In a few years they were 
wealthy men. 

They paid off their debts and helped 
everyone who had ever assisted them. 
And just to prove that the Longs were 
great-hearted fellows. when they made 
their big strike they cut their old friend, 
C. W. Derry, in for a third share, even 
though he had not been a partner at the 
time of the discovery. Jacob went "Al: 
ger” all the way. 


MOST MINING MEN would consider 
-"4 the discovery of the Colorado Cen- 
tral, again on the flank of Leavenworth. 
Mountain, two miles above Georgetown, 
a fantastically fortuitous find. Dazen» 
of prospectors sought for the lode, three 
men feit the hot breath of Lady Lurk or 
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The Lamartine mine workings (on the hill to the left) overlooked the village of Lamar- 
tine, partly shown in the valley at lower right. 


their necks, but only one glimpsed her 


coy smile. 
One of the three men, M. B. Shelton, 
a former Georgetown schoolteacher- 


turned-prospector, tells the story but he 
waited nearly fifty years and sometimes 
his memory fails to bring forth the cor- 
rect names. 

Shelton and a partner shared a cabin 
with an old-timer named Webster, for 
whom he failed to recall a first name. 
Webster was a good-hearted, good-na- 
tured, likeable cuss, but he cared little 
for work. For a few weeks out of the 
year, when water was available, the old 

oy panned or sluiced on his placer 
claim, although unenthusiastically. 

When broke, he would pick around on 
nearby dumps, sorting and cobbing out 
enough ore to pay for his groceries. In 
those days, before anyone knew about 
social security or old-age benefits, mine 
owners let old-timers and high school 
kids paw over the dumps to earn a bit 
of spending money. For a time he had a 
miner friend working on the night shift 
who would dump an occasional car of 
high-grade ore on a pre-arranged part 
of the waste dump, the two splitting the 
profits. 

Even when the money came easy, Web- 
ster found it hard to prod himself into 
laboring for a living. He idled awa 
most of his time, just sitting on his duf- 
fer, thinking. He panicked at the thought 
of a single jack or the working end of 
a “muck stick.” 

_ Webster envisioned himself as a scien- 
tist of sorts. His method of exploring for 
ore was that of doodlebugging, so preva- 
ient then, particularly in witching for 
water. His scientific apparatus consisted 
of a mineral bob, which he contended 
was D vast improvement over divining 
rods, water switches, caducean wands, or 
zy cther of a host of items for which 
pec ple hud made claims. His mineral bob 
vimprised u cartridge shell, partially 
fated with amalgam (this generally an 
alloy of mercury with another metal or 
et alsp—often the metal being sought 
fcr, ap in the case of the deposits on 
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Leavenworth Mountain, silver), with two 
pieces of whalebone stuck into it and 
fastened there by a wooden peg driven 
between them. Like most gadgets of this 


sort, it was Y-shaped. 

When divining, Webster held the 
shafts of whalebone in his hands in such 

a manner that the bob stood out in front | 
of him, tilted upward, and in crossing a | 
body of minerai matter the bob would 
dip down, either toward him or away 
from him, supposedly without any assist- 
ance on his part. The old divinator made 
no claim of knowing how deep an ore 
body might lie below the surface (typical 
of most doodlebuggers), or how rich the 
silver values might run. He ascertained 
quantity, not quality. 

When asked for an explanation of the 
theory behind his instrument, he ex- 
plained that his nervous system acted 
similarly to a battery. There was an 
electric current between his mineral bob 
and any SC of mineral below him. 
While his silver amalgam seemed an 
improvement over the “silver dollar in a 
crotch,” no one thought to question him 
about the shielding. effect of the metal 
cartridge case. 

Having heard enough of the doodle- 
bugger’s harangue, Shelton decided to 
put him to the acid test. All he stood 
to lose was time and energy. Webster 
agreed. One morning in mid-winter of 
1871-72, the prospectors struck out for 
Leavenworth Mountain, like “the blind 
following the blind.” The air was cold 
and crisp, and the ground was covered 
with snow, at times waist deep. They 
hiked along the Georgetown and Argen- 
tine Wagon Road, until they came to the 

rtal of a tunnel being driven by Wil- 
iam P. Linn, a friend of Webster. Shel- 
ton remembers Linn as “Glenn,” but he 
leaves no doubt as to his proper identity. 

Old Bill Linn was the direct opposite 
of his friend Webster, particularly when 
it came to work. He was a “loner” from | 
the “original school of prospectors,” a 
hardy miner from California, AVIN 
mined there during the rush. Wiry anc 
tough, he could subsist on the leavings | 
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of a coyote. Even though nearly sixty 
years of age, he worked alone, single- 
jacking with 5/8ths steel and a 4-pound 
sledge. As a prospector, Linn had been 
thwarted for twenty years, but nothing 
seemed to dent his spirit. He batched in 
a small cabin on South Clear Creek, in 
the mining camp which subsequently be- 
came known as Silver Dale. A saloon 
keeper, remembered only as Tobe, grub- 
staked Linn. 

Linn had one failing—liquor. He knew 
it and Tobe knew it. Bill didn’t attempt 
to do anything about it, but Tobe did. 
Tobe put Bill on a ration. Linn didn’t 
cotton much to the idea, but his grub- 
stake depended on it and he realized his 
shortcomings. When he disappeared be- 
hind the swinging doors and “bellied up 
to the bar,” he lost all resistance. 

Every morning, before breakfast, he 
walked two miles to Georgetown for half 
his daily ration of liquor, a goblet hold- 
ing one-third of a pint. At the end of 
the day, before supper, he repeated the 
ruutine, regardless of the weather. Eight 
miles a day he hiked, in addition to a 
full day of mining. just for two-thirds 
of a pint of whiskey. 

After they left Linn, Webster confided 
to Shelton that “Linn was working one 
of his locations.” They went past Linn’s 
tunnel and up the flank of Leavenworth 
Mountain. Finally the would-be scientist 
produced his bob and began “gyrating 
around” Like a coon hound who has lost 
the trail. He worked back and forth, up 
and down, and along the mountain flank. 
Then, suddenly, he shook, shuddered, and 
nearly stumbled, the current surging 
through his body. the mineral bob yo- 
yoing against the elastic springiness of 
the whalebone handles. Nodding signifi- 
cantly at Shelton. ke crisscrossed the 
area and zigzagged around. with the 
same results, and he kicked the snow 
away and marked the spot It would be 
a iarge body of ore, he said, but he 
couldn’t determine the depth or grade. 


Denver Public Library Western Collection 
Idaho Springs, one of Colorado’s first towns as it appeared in the 1860s. 


HELTON noted the lack of timber at 
this locale and asked Webster to 
make a second location, one closer to 
town but higher on the hill, in the trees. 
Once again, the old man went through a 
series of strange, bouncing, drunken-like, 
ants-in-the-pants antics. He stuck a 
stake in the ground and they went back 
to town, Webster badly spent after his 
exhausting, “electrifying” day. 

Because of the timber, Shelton decided 

on the second location and, with a part- 
ner, started to sink a shaft. After driv- 
ing forty feet, they abandoned the proj- 
ect without any sign of mineral. It was 
a case of winning yet losing. They had 
more or less disproved the old man’s 
owers of divination, yet they would 
ave welcomed a vein of ore. They in- 
tended to chide their cabin mate that 
evening but the old boy looked so de- 
jected that they didn’t have the heart, 
even suggesting that they might take a 
whirl at the first location. 

This they did. Shelton and an associ- 
ate constructed a flume from Leaven- 
worth Creek and built a reservoir, plan- 
ning to “boom” the first location. Shelton 
had helped to organize the Leavenworth 
Boom itch Company. Booming was 
used extensively by the early miners. 
The method was to build a reservoir on 
a hillside, fill it with water, then sud- 
denly release the head of water which 
rushed down the hillside, washing or 
booming away the overburden, so that 
bedrock was eventually exposed. As the 
glacial overburden on Leavenworth 
Mountain amounted to somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 100 feet in thickness, 
booming proved much easier than shaft- 
ing. . 

Unfortunately in this case, the boom 
ditch had to cross the Georgetown and 
Argentine Wagon Road, and an injunc- 
tion was served on Shelton, restraining 
him and halting the project. 

Meanwhile Old Man Linn plugged 
away, tirelessly. He reached what he 
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considered the extension of the Equator 
vein, drove across it, took some channel 
samples to Georgetown for assay, and 
found that the vein held no promise, as 
the silver values were low. His bad luck 
held out—six months of hard labor with 
a Dago hammer, with nothing to show 
for it. Linn just headed for another lo- 
cation. Now Webster had failed twice; 
he had two strikes against him. 

Ironically, Will Linn chose the first 
spot the doodlebugger had made for 
Shelton. Nobody in his right mind would 
have considered this spot seriously for, 
in addition to the lack of timber, it was 
completely covered with glacial over- 
burden, with not a sign of a vein or 
fault at the surface. 

He had no recourse except to sink a 
shaft. Again he worked all alone, picking 
the gravel, boulders and clay free, or 
blasting with long fuse when the rock 
was fairly consolidated, climbing the 
ladderway, cutting and snaking timber 
to the shaft by hand while he waited 
for the blast and the air to clear, climb- 
ing back down, mucking his winze bucket 
full, climbing to the surface, windlassing 
the muck and dumping it, repeating this 

rocedure until the whole round had 

en surfaced, going down to timber or 
repair the sets damaged by the blast, 
starting the cycle again, repeating the 
process time after time and day after 

ay. 

Yet every morning and every night he 
walked to Georgetown for his precious 
ration of liquor, a humorous figure, tall, 
lean, gangling, a scarecrow-like appari- 
tion, wearing the same slouched, crum- 
pled hat and frayed, colored woolen 
shirt. His rope-belted, baggy, suspender- 
suspended breeches, bouncing up and 
down with their load of samples, looked 
as if they might disappear into the huge, 
shapeless boots at any minute. 

Days passed, and weeks. Then Linn 
broke through to bedrock and when he 
had mucked out the last round, he stared 
in amazement at a two-foot vein of solid 
mineral. His war-whoop could have car- 
ried to Central City. He grabbed some 
samples and headed for town. The assays 
ran upwards of 1,000 ounces of silver 
per ton. Linn let out another war-whoop 
and headed for Tobe’s bar. Tonight he 
would have all the liquor he could con- 
sume. No more rationing for William P. 

There was never a question about the 
Colorado Central vein from the start. 
Old-timers called it the “mother-lode” 
and it stayed in bonanza for a long 
time. The ore often milled thousands of 
dollars per ton and portions of the vein 
were so rich in lead and silver that it 
would not pulverize under the stamps. 
When Linn finally got off his bender, 
he often made $2,500 to $5,000 in a day’s 
time, working alone. 

But what about Webster? He disap- 
peared. A few days prior to Linn’s dis- 
covery in September, 1872, he sold his 
piacer claim, loaded his worldly posses- 
sions on a burro, and struck out for a 
zew camp. Perhaps the old man didn’t 
feel up to having another location turn 
sour on him. He left no tracks. No one 
ever heard of him again. He just van- 
ished into the mountains, never knowing 
that his doodlebue location turned out 
to te the best strike ever made on Leav- 
civcrth Mountain, or in the whole 
tisooregetown district. 

Ir the end, with the doodlebugger 


Koue, Linn wasn’t too gracious about 
reutg Webster uny credit in the dis- 
"Zi even though he had no logical 
ery onstion as to why he had chosen 


Tat particular spot for his shaft, blan- 
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keted as it was by the thick overburden. 
He told people in town that he searched 
for the extension of the Hidden Treasure 
vein, but at this location it had long 
since pinched out. Webster wasn’t 
around to defend his scientific appa- 
ratus; neither was he around when the 
dividends were passed out. 

The strike on the Colorado Central 
vein caused Shelton to wonder if there 
didn’t exist a “‘gray-eyed destiny in the 
affairs of men,” for he and his partners 
had rejected this site once because of the 
lack of timber and had been restrained 
from booming it; otherwise, he might 
have discovered the Colorado Central 
vein himself. 

During Shelton’s stay in Colorado, he 
had turned down a chance for a third 
interest in the famous Dives Mine, had 
missed out on a chance at the even more 
prolific Pelican Mine, and had walked 
away from his discovery on the Pulaski 
Mine. We cannot find out what happened 
to Webster and Linn in the end, but we 
know about Shelton. He decided to go 
back to teaching school, and he had 

e up some good stories to tell the 
cide. 


MINING IS ONE GAME in which 
iE women have played a background 
role. Not that they weren't important; 
not that they haven’t figured decisively 
in the outcome many times; but the old 
miners decided that a female had her 
place. A woman could be bad luck, and 
for that reason an old Cornish miner 
would never let a woman underground. 
He placed no reliance on ker viewpoint. 
He never considered his own ways 
strange even though he wasted days 
playing a hunch, lived by a passel of 
worn-out adages, guided himself by 
rules-of-thumb, believed in ghosts, suc- 
cumbed to the dubious theories proposed 
by doodiebuggers, believed in a thousand 
superstitious notions, and might even al- 
low himself to be swayed by the direc- 
tion his burro took out of camp; yet a 
woman’s intuition left him cold. 

_ Imagine, then, the surprise of Oscar 
Kempí when his wife, Belle (occasion- 
ally written Bell). announced one morn- 


Denver Public Library Western Collection 

Silver Dale. Colorado—1890s. Two miles above Georgetown, Silver Dale existed only 

while the Colorado Central Mine operated. Will Linn batched in a cabin here while 
he prospected Leavenworth Mountain on the extreme right. 


ing at the breakfast table that she knew 
where there was a silver mine. It was 
1913, and J. O. Kempf was prospecting 
southeast of Eagle in Eagle County. Sur- 
face showings were numerous and had 
attracted many prospectors. Kempf had 
walked the country for miles around, 
without coming up with a likely pros- 
pect. Naturally his curiosity perked up 
with Belle’s announcement, for she 
rarely left the cabin. 

“Where?” he asked. 


“South of Horse Mountain,” Belle 
replied. 
“Silver won't exist there,” Oscar 
snorted. 


Then he asked his wife where she had 
gotten her silly notion about the flank 
of Horse Mountain. She had seen it in 
a dream, she said. 

Oscar nearly choked. He laughed de- 
risively. Now wasn’t that just like a fe- 
male? He a down his coffee, patted 
Belle on the head, and set out to spend 
another day in the hills. 

About a week later, Belle brought up 
the UDr afan: saying her dream ha 
been repeated, identical in every respect. 
Kempf enjoyed another chuckle at his 
wife's expense. Don’t they beat all, he 
told the boys. 

His fellow prospectors really howled 
about "the possibility of silver in such 
rocks, as no trained mining man would 
have considered it seriously.” 

But when Kempf’s wife had the iden- 
tical dream for the third time, he 
said he would take a Jook-see. It was not 
to satisfy his own one as much as 
it was to prove how peed, A stupid her 
silly dreams actually were. He even sug- 
gested that she come along, “just so she 
could see for herself.” 

Packing two lunches, they started out. 
Kempf let her lead the way. After all, 
this was sort of her party. Belle ap- 
peared to have no trouble with the sur- 
roundings. After three dreams she knew 
the terrain as well as the interior of the 
cabin. Her husband chuckled as_ they 
came up to and hiked along a sandstone 
ledge. A silver vein in sandstone? Im- 
possible! And he ought to know. Hadn't 
ne walked a million miles, more or less, 


True West 


looking for outcrops? Every miner he 
had ever talked with had "derided any 

stion of silver’s being found in 
Sandstone. Copper, maybe. Gold, some- 
times. But not silver. And the Brush 
Creek area was a silver district. 
Wouldn't he have a speech ready the 
next time Belle came up with some 
screwball notion! 

Well, Kempf never had a chance for 
any speeches, or for that I-told-you-so 
laugh. His wife led him directly to her 
vein. 

“See!” she said. “There it is, just like 

I said.” 
_ He stared disbelievingly. There it was, 
Just where she had said it would be, the 
prettiest vein he had ever looked upon, 
the wallrock sandstone alongside the 
fault tinged a blue-green from the oxi- 
dized copper minerals, azurite and mala- 
chite. 

Still he remained dubious. Oscar knew 
a nickels worth of copper could stain a 
whole mountainside blue or green. As- 
says convinced him that the vein was 
of economic importance. but not for cop- 
per. Silver was the predominant mineral. 
Kempf lost no time in staking some 
claims on the flank of Horse Mountain. 
Eight claims in all were laid out and 
patented: all eight including the name 

dy Bell 


Even after the claims started to pro- 
duce, Kempf indicated his prejudice 
about the country rock which hosted the 
vein. To a reporter for the Red Cliff 
News, he admitted, “this frying pan sil- 
ver out of a grindstone is certainly a 
new one on him.” 

Returns from the first carlozd brought 

$82.50 per ton and the next four car- 
loads averaged considerably higher. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1918 the Brush Creek 
district produced about 200,000 ounces cf 
silver, most of which came from the 
Lady Bell Mine. 
_ The Lady Bell never became outstand- 
ing, but it made a nice living for the 
Kempfs. And Oscar learned that there 
is something more to prospecting. rnd 
life in general, than hard work and 
know-how. 

After all, why get involved with all 
that hard work when your Wife could 
Just “dream up” a mine? 


QNE OF THE great, yet little known, 
characters to invade Colorado was 
James W. Whitlatch, miner, prospector, 


mine manager, promoter, and “one of the 
simon-pure originals of the wild West.” 
Unlike Tabor who lucked onto a good 
thing and then continuously increased 
his assets with his Midas-like touch, Jim 
Whitlatch made and spent several for- 
tunes, 

Undoubtedly he could have created an 
empire as vast as that of Hearst, had 
he handled his offairs as wisely. He was 
not a scientific miner, but he was one of 
the best judges of a mineral prospect the 
western mining regions ever knew. Un- 
canny, they called him. When he looked 
down a shaft or “skinned an eyeball 
along the hanging wall,” he seemed to 
know intuitively what lay hidden from 


sipat 

Iaybe Jim was too human. IIe liked 
to live. He stayed with a prospect only 
long enough to “dress it up” for sale. 
Then he took his money and headed for 
San Francisco. Women, winc, cards, and 
horses played an important role in his 
fabulous career, especially women. As 
soon as the money vanished, he went 
back out in the hills. 

Whitlatch, in 1864, made a discovery 
at White Pine, Nevada, which contained 
some of the richest silver ore ever found 
in the States, often running upwards of 
$14,000 per ton. Another discovery was 
the great Whitlatch-Union Mines in 
Montana. He also mande considerable 
money on the Granite Mountain Mine in 
the same State. In Nevada, he operated 
on the fabulous Comstock Lode during 
its bonanza period, and he made a killing 
on the sale of stock to Sen Francisco 
millionaires. His predictions of the rv- 
serves at the Comstock turned out to be 
closer than those of any engineer who 
ever visited the various properties, and 
gained him considerable reputation. Ev- 
ery great mining camp of the West felt 
his influence at some time. 

Just how much Whitlatch earned dur- 
ing his lifetime is not known. The White 
Pine Mine supposedly netted him over 
$200,000. After sale of his interests in 
the Whitlatch-Union Mines he was re- 
putedly worth over $650,000. On two oth- 
er occasions, at least, he netted $150,000 
or more on the sale of mining proper- 
tie~. Dozens of small mines were pro- 
moted by him. Each time he took his 
money and headed for a fancy hotel in 
San Francisco, and there he remained 
until the pretty girls and the gaming ta- 
bles reduced him to nothing except his 


Oro City in 1873, just prior to Jacob Long’s strike. Abe Lee built the first cabin here, and 


H. A. W. Tabor operated one of the stores in the background. 
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fancy clothes. Well, not really—Jim al- 
ways left town while he still had a few 
thousand dollars left, which held out un- 
til he could get his hands on some more. 

Whitlatch visited Colorado on several 
whirlwind trips and lived in Fairplay 
on two different occasions during the 
early and late ’80s. Never has anyone 
landed in South Park with such a flour- 
ish, before or after. Negro body-serv- 
ants, high-stepping horses, splendid car- 
riages and fancy ladies always accompa- 
nied him. He smoked only the best ci- 
gars. Saloons thrived while he was 
around for he was not only a big spend- 
er, but a good-hearted spender. Jim al- 
ways bought the drinks. Lavish tipping 
was a trademark. A pretty girl soon 
learned that a nice smile and a cheery 
“good morning” gained a handsome 
reward. 

During his stay in Fairplay he car- 
ried on a running feud with the editors 
of the Flume, this paper frequently lam- 
basting him for his life of dissipation. 
Between the lines you can sense that 
they didn’t exactly like his method of 

romoting properties. Referring to the 

ansas Mine, near Montgomery, the 
Flume suggested that Whitlatch both 
“managed and mismanaged” the prop- 
erty, which he had “inveigled’’ Boston 
capitalists -to purchase. Naturally Jim 
got a good-sized cut of the sale price. He 
was also paid a handsome salary to 
manage the property, but most of his 
time was spent looking for other deals, 
for other sales. 

These Included the Mudsill and several 
around Leadville and along the Mosquito 
Range, like the New York Mine which 
he induced London financiers to pur- 
chase. Jim was one of many in that era 
who played the sucker game of “baiting 
Englishmen.” Even when the mines lost 
money, Jim made out all right. 


Finally Whitlatch seemed to sense that 
the “string was running out.” When he 
returned Fairplay in 1889, he con- 


fessed to the editors of the Flume that 
he had been a fool to have wasted all 
his opportunities. His touch for promo- 
tion seemed to vanish with his confes- 
sion. Despondent, he returned to San 
Francisco, hoping to get enough backing 
to return to Colorado. 

With time running out, and flat broke, 
Whitlatch w discouraged and never 
left his dingy hotel room during his last 
weeks. In 1890, rather than face the hu- 
miliation of begging for u handout, Jim 
shot himself. 


UST WHY some Colorado miners were 
lucky, or others unlucky, remuins an 
enigma. After reviewing the lives of 
many, one is still at a loss for clues. 
There appears to be no set patter: no 
equation which will satisfy all the vari- 
ables, all the unknown factors. 

One thing for sure, the lucky ones 
weren't always the nice type. Neither 
were they necessarily the ones with the 
background, training, or the know-how. 
What then? 

Optimism certainly fits into the pic- 
ture, somewhere. In those days a pros- 
pector chanced onto a bonanza and the- 
orized on his discovery afterwards. The 
fact that anyone could luck into a fubu- 
lous strike brought everyone “rushing” 
into a likely region. Nearly everyone 
managed to get to Pikes Peak. At least 
40,000 have been estimated to have par- 
ticipated in that feverish run for gold. 

“PIKES PEAK OR BUST” flaunted 
the banners on the wagons racing pell- 
mell across the prairies in 1859. Gold fe- 
ver raged for weeks—a mass epidemic. 
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Disgruntled, many returned home— 
“BUSTED.” A few hardy souls stayed 
on. Scattered bands of diggers radiated 
out into surrounding areas like Cali- 
fornia Gulch, out of Leadville, where on 
April 6, 1860, John O'Farrell, in break- 
ing through the ice to get water for his 
breakfast coffee, inadvertently dug into 
the sand of the creek bed, and found 
gold. (This story has also been attrib- 
uted to Abe Lee, mentioned elsewhere. 
One of the two reportedly said, ‘‘By 
God, I’ve got California in this here 
pan.”) 

Breakfast came late that morning, 
and there was more than one story in 
O’Farrell’s coffee pot. Just as he noted 
with satisfaction the bright glints of 
yellow metal, he also observed small 
pieces of porphyry, which reminded him 
of conditions similar to those he had 
noted in the sands of the Feather River 
in California. 

O’Farrell soon forgot about the por- 
phyry, as did the hordes of bearded men 
who followed, SE as they were by 
the mirage of gold. Up to 1875, these 
miners disgustedly threw out chunks of 
heavy mineral, which irritatingly inter- 
fered with saving the gold. No one real- 
ized that this dirty, iron-stained, oxi- 
dized stuff which glutted their sluice 
boxes was rich in lead and silver. Then, 
in 1875, A. B. Wood, digging a ditch to 
bring water to his placer, dug up a piece 
of lead in the topsoil. He dug through 
the overburden and landed on an ore 
body. Everybody forgot about gold. 


THEN August Rische and George 
* Hook, two German shoemakers, fi- 
nagled a $17 grubstake out of Tabor, 
finding, surprisingly enough, a jug of 
whiskey among their provisions. They 
voted to have a nip on Fryer Hill. The 
vote carried unanimously. One drink led 
to another. Several nips led to an after- 
noon nap. Rousing from their nap, they 
foggily decided to sink a shaft mght 
there. Had they moved fifty feet either 
way, or had they dug anywhere else on 
Fryer Hill, they would nave been dis- 
appointed. That’s the story of the Lit- 
tie Pittsburg. The rest is rip-roaring 
history. 

Now back to Pikes Peak. In the spring 
of 1884, wild rumors spread throughout 
the state of a fabulous discovery. News 
noised about the saloons, traveled like a 
prairie fire. A second rush ensued. Walk- 
ing, riding horses, riding in buggies and 
wagons, traveling all night, prospectors 
swarmed in from all directions and, by 
break of day. 4,000 men had gathered 
at Mt. Pisgah. Gold was not found in 
paying quantities. The result was anoth- 
er fiasco, and the biggest drunk in the 
history of Colorado. 

Two bottles accounted for this second 
fiasco, both ancient history to the miner. 
A bottle of whiskey helped spread the 
wild rumors; a bottle of high-grade gold 
chloride was used to salt the hillsides. 
Appropriately enough, a graveyard 
sprang up at the scene of this activity. 

Small wonder, then. that the news of 
a third strike in 1891 went unheeded. 
Like the cry “Wolf!” the cry “Gold!” 
fell on deaf ears. Nevertheless, at the 
top of Bull Cliffs, under the shadow of 
Pikes Peak, a miner stumbled across a 
shallow shaft, dug, ironically, during the 
first Pikes Peak rush. This shaft was 
near not one but many valuable mines 
which later made fortunes for dozens of 
miners. The third time was the charm. 

Concluding the Pikes Peak story, an- 
other miner’s adage can be mentioned: 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES 
never get out of date. Filled with the 
timeless sagas of the Old West. the back 
issues are fascinating to read, and to 
keep. Begin the interesting hobby of 
collecting them, and watch their value 
grow as they become more and more 
scarce. As soon as we sell out of a back 
issue, collectors immediately begin ask- 
ing $1, SS or more for a copy—and 
getting it! 

Issues on this page are available now, 
but won't be for long. Why don’t you 
take advantage of this offer—pick a few 
back issues to try. Each issue has the 
same high quality, factual Old West 
material you expect and get from current 
issues, 

And don’t forget that TRUE WEST and 
FRONTIER TIMES are really the same 
type magazine—we are just sneaky 
enough to issue them under different 
titles so they will stay on the newsstands 
longer. Order now, before it’s too late! 
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Never quit before taking another round. 

An educator once said that to arrive 
at an intelligent conclusion one must de- 
fine the terms used. Our term is “luck.” 
To this point, we have shown many ex- 
amples of luck, but still lack a defini- 
tion. But when the early Mexican and 
Spanish miners entered into the South- 
west and Colorado they brought a say- 
ing, which, while it doesn't define luck, 
explains it better than anything else: 
“This may not be true, but it happens.” 


I Saw the Whitman Massacre 
(Continued from page 35) 


When daylight came at last, we could 
see that we were near a trail. As we lay 
there we could hear the Indians pass, 
first one way and then another. As they 
went toward the mission they were 
empty-handed; as they went away, their 
arms were full. They were carrying 
plunder from the Doctor’s house, and 
were talking and laughing as if they 
were on a party. 

We were deathly afraid. Between their 
coming and going we talked about what 
to do. We wanted to go to Fort Walla 
Walla on the Columbia. It is now known 


as Wallula and was about thirty miles 


distant. 

There were too many Indians going 
back and forth along the trail and we 
didn’t dare move very much. We didn't 
have anything to eat and couldn’t get 
close enough to the river to get a drink. 
But Father tied my little tin cup to a 
long willow stick and managed to get a 
little water. 

We lay in the bushes all day. As soon 
as it got dark Tuesday night, we started 
again. Mother was so weak that we could 
go on a short distance before her 
strength gave out. She wanted Father to 
leave her and us children, and to go to 
the fort for help. 

“I cannot leave you. I can only die 
with you,” Father almost shouted. 

No more was said until he had calmed 
down. When he was quieter, Mother 
pleaded to him of his duty to us. He 
finally consented to go on alone. When 
darkness had come again, each of us said 
a prayer. 

Father made ready to go. He could 
take but one of us with him. Which one 
should it be? 

My little brother John was only four 
years old. He was sick and weak from 
the measles. His weight would not be as 
great a burden on Father as one of the 
others. It was hoped John could be left 
at the fort to be sent out to friends in 
case the rest of us didn’t survive. 


HE PARTING was hard. None of us 

knew whether or not we would ever 
see each other again. How we listened 
to Father's steps as he slipped away in 
the darkness. 

Father was nearly drowned as he fell 
while trying to cross the Walla Walla 
River. He managed to get out on the 
same side of the river he had entered. 
Finally he crossed rear Wallula and ar- 
rived at the fort near daybreak. 

He was put in a room where there was 
nothing but a fire. The people there 
gave him a cup of tea and a few scraps 
of food. Father asked for heip to get us 
in to the fort. 

McBain, the factor, told Father that 
his wife would surely be dead by that 
time. He said that it would be better 
not to try to get the children, either. 

“I will save them or will die in the 
attempt,” was his reply to McBain. 


An American artist by the name of 
Stanley had come to the fort the same 
day Father got there. He had been paint- 
ing for some company in New York and 
had been in the Colville country. Some of 
his provisions were left and he offered 
to give them and the use of his horse 
to Father. 

McBain would not keep my sick broth- 
er at the fort, so Mr. Stanley made him 
as comfortable as possible. 

Father had left us in the dark. He had 
been over the route only once before and 
he didn’t know for sure whether or not 
he could find our hiding place. So he 
hired a Walla Walla Indian for a guide 
and started back to where we were 
hidden. 

At last they came near to the brush 
where we were. Father called out and 
Mother answered. At the sound of her 
voice the Indian jumped off of his horse 
and hurried over to us. He had his hand 
in his blanket. We thought that we were 
to be killed then and there. 

“Hia Klatawa.” He greeted us with the 
jargon meaning, “Hurry and go.” 

Then we knew that he was a Walla 
Walla and not a Cayuse. The Cayuse 
Indians didn’t use the Jargon. 

“My God, Margaret, are you still 
alive?” Father asked as he embraced us. 
Such a meeting as that was. 

It was getting light and we were soon 
on our way. Mr. McBain had told Father 
to go to the Umatilla River near where 
Pendleton is now. We stopped at the 
Hudson’s Bay farm to get fresh horses. 

The men at the farm told us that we 
would never get to Umatilla as the In- 
dians were hunting Father like bees—to 
kill him. We left the farm and went in 
the hills toward Umatilla. Mother 
stopped after we had gone only a little 
wav. 

“If I have to see you killed, it will be 
here,” she said. 

Our guide then took us back toward 
the fort. After having several narrow es- 
capes we reached it during the night. 

“Why have you not done as I bade 
you? Why did you not go to Umatilla?” 
Mr. McBain was very angry with us for 
coming to the fort. 

“My wife will not go there,” replied 
Father. 

We were then taken into the fort but 
they wanted Father to leave that very 
night. He told McBain that we would not 
go until he could take his family with 
him. 

“I demand protection as an American 
citizen. If you turn me out I will die by 
the walls of the fort,” Father told him. 
McBain then let us stay. 

Mr. Ogden, one of the leading men at 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at Van- 
couver, was a different kind of man than 
McBain. He had heard of the massacre 
and he came up from Vancouver and 
brought a lot of goods to trade to the 
the Indians for the people who were cap- 
tured. Besides us, there were sixty-two 
captives taken by the Indians. Some of 
the young women had been taken to be 
wives for the savage Cayuses. 

Payday for the Indians was quite a 
day. They received fifty blankets, fifty 
shirts, and ten handkerchiefs for all of 
us. In addition, they got ten guns, one 
hundred balls and powder, ten fathoms of 
tobacco, and some knives. 

The night after they received their 
pay, they held a war dance in the fort. 
Anyone who has heard an Indian’s war 
cries when he is hungry for blood wili 
never forget it. Nor will he ever be mis- 
taken when he hears the genuine chorus 
as we heard it that night. 


Trice Wwe- 


On the 3rd of January, 1848, we left 
the fort in batteaus to make the trip 
down the Columbia. The ground was 
frozen hard and it was snowing when we 
left. It was very cold. 

We had been gone only a short time 
when the Cayuses started out to retake 
us. They had heard that the Volunteers 
were on their way up to the fort and 
the mission. We got away from them and 
went on down the river. At night we had 
to unload the boats and drag them ashore. 
Otherwise, they would have frozen in the 
water. 

When we arrived at The Dalles, we 
met some more of the Volunteers. At the 
Cascades we met another group. They 
helped us make the portage at the Cas- 
cades. The boats had to be carried on 


the men’s shoulders for the five-mile . 


trip. Every child, who was able, had to 
walk and carry a bundle. 

When we got below the Cascades, the 
batteaus were put into the water and we 
floated down to Portland (or where 
Portland is now). The Volunteers went 
on up the river after the Indians re- 
sponsible for the massacre. 

Governor George Abernathy met us on 
the sloping bank of the river. He had 
twenty-five Volunteers with him there. 
Portland was not a town then—there 
were only a few cabins near the banks 
of the river. 

The men stood with their arms pre- 
sented. When our three boats came under 
their guns, they fired a salute. Then they 
took off their caps and gave three cheers. 
Their flag was floating over the whole 
group. 

We were under the Stars and Stripes 
again. 


When a Man and 
a Horse Square Off 


(Continued from page 39) 
sure blowed the plug this time—pure 
living lightning—and since Marion didn't 
Mave time to pick up the reins or get 
nis leg from around the apple, he sim- 
ply had to ride it out perched sidewise 
in the saddle—or bite the dust. 

With his leg sticking like a postage 
op around the saddle horn, Marion 
somehow kept his balance until the horse 
gave up and stopped bucking. That wild 
Tide made Marion McGinty the Saddle 
Bronce Riding Champion. 


Nor LONG after the contest, Miss Ad- 
_ ,,die Morrison, of Knox County, was 
visiting relatives in King County when 
Marion met her at a singing. He thought 
her to be the most beautiful young lady 
that he had ever met. She had lived on 
a ranch all of her life. She not only loved 
Marion, she also loved the things that it 
took to make a bronc-buster cowboy 
happy. 
Uber were married at Gilliland, Texas, 
on March 6, 1898, and set up housekeep- 
ing on the 6666 ranch. 

Ilarion bought his first ranch in Yoa- 
kum County in the fall of 1914. He left 
his oldest son to take care of the cattle 
while he returned to Post City to move 
Ais | wife and the five other boys to 
Piains. In 1927 he bought another ranch 
cated one mile north of Plains. He 
ramed it Elk Horn, and lived there until 
tis death in 1961. 


$ ` l he remarked to 
“orzan, “Mrs, MeGinty was very beau- 
Tefal then.” 

Qark us à flash Marion replied, “She 
st us!" That was about the time they 


a 
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celebrated their golden wedding unniver- 
sary in 1948. 

The last horse Marion raised to ride 
was one called “Bottle.” Its mother was 
killed by lightning and the MeGintys 
raised it on a bottle. When their son, 
Rusty, retired from bulldogying, he gave 
his horse, Brownie, to Marion, who rode 
him as long as the horse lived. Mrs. Mc- 
Ginty said that they all cried when they 
buried Brownie on a hill north of their 
ranch house. Marion was sixty years old 
when he rode a bucking horse called 
Butter Nose. He also rode a little brown 
horse called Joe. 

McGinty loved his horses and he loved 
people, too, but he would scrap if riled. 
Back in 1937, Tubby, the Plains barber, 
was standing outside of the postoffice 
door talking with a young man who had 
had a nip too many. Marion rode a sor- 
rel named Ball up to the usual post, got 
off, tied up his horse and ambled across 
the street to the post office. Thinking 
Marion was not within hearing distance, 
the inebriated young man made a slur- 
ring remark about the McGintys. 
Marion never let on like he had heard 
the remark but when he got even with 
the fellow he hauled off and knocked 
him down. He then walked on into the 
post office, Got hg mail, came back out 
and walked nonchalantly across the 
street as if nothing had happened. He 
got on old Ball and went home. 

All this time McGinty never uttered 
a word and, as far as I know, the inei- 
dent was never mentioned by either of 
the two involved. Since it was one of 
those quiet days that we used to have in 
Plains, no one saw what happened except 
the three men just named. Marion was 
sixty-five years old then. 

In later years he liked to reminisce 
and talk about his old friends. Hed tell 
about Ted Richards, a trail cook that he 
had known long ago, and the fellows who 
were with him when he rode that pitch- 
ing demon at Seymour back in 1897. He 
talked about Al Gordon, a man named 
Mulkey, and another one that he called 
Carney. And there was Walt Cousins, 
the fellow who had handed Marion the 
bottle of bock beer. 

Somehow, he never got around to iden- 
tifying the fellow who fired the gun that 
caused the bronc to fall apart and bring 
to Marion fame. I say “fame” because 
Marion McGinty executed a feat that 
day that has yet to be cqualed. 


Wild Old Days 
(Continucd from page 45) 


the Central Pacific (now the Southern 
Pacific) found a deserted grave, overrun 
with sagebrush and tumbleweed. The 
marker bore only the name “Lucinda 
Duncan.” The railroad section crew had 
no idea who Lucinda was, where she 
came from, where she had been going or 
how she died. All they knew was that u 
woman was buried in the middle of the 
desert and no one was around to care fur 
the grave properly. 

The men took time out from work to 
clean the grave and surround it with a 
picket fence. They erected ag cross on 
which was carved the inscription 
“Maiden’s Grave” and on the other side 
her name. 

From that time on, the section crews 
took a special interest in the grave. They 
kept it clear of brush, mended and painted 
the fence and, from time to time, brought 
flowers. Lucinda was every crewman’s 
mother, sister, aunt and sweetheart all 
in one. It didn’t matter that they had 
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never known her in life—they knew her 
in death and she was the bravest and 
loveliest “little lady” of them all. 

When the old Central Pacific track was 
being re-aligned in 1906, it was dis- 
covered that the new route would pass 
directly over the grave site. The men 
moved the grave to a pioneer cemetery 
on a little hill a few hundred yards from 
the track. There they built a new picket 
fence and erected another cross. 


Y THIS TIME the story of Lucinda 

and the “Maiden’s Grave” had grown 
into a legend that was written about in 
history books, travel folders, tourist 
guides and newspapers. 

Conductors on the Southern Pacific 
Overland Route never tired of telling the 
story of how the section crews kept the 
faith. Of course, the tale was never the 
same; it varied according to the whim of 
the storyteller and the extent of his 
imagination. 

Like all legends, there are still ques- 
tions about Lucinda Duncan that are un- 
answered. How old was she? No one 
knows for certain. Some say Lucinda 
was in her teens, either thirteen or sev- 
enteen, ut the time of her death. Others 
believe Lucinda was a seventy-year-old 
grandmother in charge of a forty-wagon 
train. 

How did she die? Again, no one is cer- 
tain. It can be reasonably assumed that 
she wasn’t a victim of an Indian attack, 
since no such evidence has been un- 
covered. 

In 1950, the old weatherbeaten cross 
had just about seen its last days and the 
Southern Pacific men decided to erect an- 
other one—one that could be seen by 
passengers speeding by. They built a 
cross twenty feet high and painted it 
white. The section crews who maintain 
the tracks around Beowawe today con- 
tinue to carry on the tradition of their 
comrades of old by making sure Lucin- 
da is never forgotten. 


PERCIVAL CLEGG 
By Robert G. Oliver 


I MET Percival Clegg while I was 

working in Saltillo, Mexico. He was 
a forty-year-old Englishman, who 
weighed two hundred pounds, and was 


six feet tall. His ruddy face was about 
sixteen inches long and about four inches 
wide. His hair was a light brown. I do 
believe he was the ugliest man I ever 
saw. When he was in company with oth- 
er people he kept them laughing all the 
time, but during the two years that I 
knew him I never saw him smile at all. 
and other people who knew him said the 
same thing. 

Clegg was the smartest man I ever 
knew. He had finished Oxford with hon- 
ors. He could look at a column of figures 
and add them much quicker than you 
could on an adding machine. Then he 
could recite the column of figures back tu 
vou. He could quote Shakespeare by the 

our. He could read an rics in a news- 
paper and repeat it verbatim. If anyone 
ever had a GE mind. he did. 

Clegg was the second son of the fam- 
ily. At that time in England the first 
son was the oniy one who got any of the 
Poe so consequently Percival was 
eft out. 

He was widely traveled. He had trav- 
cled all over the world. He was in Ma- 
Jaya wher the First World War broke 
out. He was calied into the British Army 
from there. During World War I some 
of the British troops were trained in the 


United States. He was sent to the United 
States to train with one of Her Majesty’s 
divisions. He was stationed in California. 

One day he came out of a saloon, a 
“pub” as he called it. Two ladies walked 
up to him and one of the ladies said, “Do 
you know Jesus?” 

He looked at them with a blank ex- 
pression and said, “Jesus who?” 

The lady replied, ‘‘Why, Jesus Christ.” 

“Why no,” Percival answered, “I don’t 
think there is anyone in my company by 
that name. No, I never heard of him.” 
But Percival Clegg could quote from 
memory any passage in the Bible that 
you asked him to quote. 


FTER the war he got a job with the 
Mazapil Copper Company and was 
sent to Mexico as the chief accountant. 
He was living at the Provincial Hotel 
when I went to work in Saltillo, and was 
one of the first persons I met. His room 
at the hotel opened out onto the patio. 

Percival loved his liquor and one ‘night 
after he had indulged quite freely he 
went to his room and went to bed. Across 
the patio from his room was the hotel 
stable, and in it was an old white horse. 

About two o’clock Jack Morrison, an- 
other accountant who worked for Maza- 
pil, and I went to the stable and got the 
old white horse and led him into Perci- 
val’s room. 

About three-thirty Percival awoke and 
saw the horse standing there in the 
gloom asleep, his head over the foot of 
the bed. Percival later said, “Damn it 
all, I didn’t know if the horse was going 
to eat me or not. His lower lip was hang- 
ing down about two inches below his up- 
per lip and his eyes looked like they 
were about three inches in diameter. I 
don’t know if he was blowing fire out of 
his nostrils or not.” 

Percival thought he was really having 
DTs. He jumped out of bed and came 
running to our quarters and woke us up. 
We went back to his room with him. 
took the horse back to the stable, and 
helped him get his things together. for 
he was determined to move out of the 
Provincial Hotel before daylight. 

Sometimes when he had a few drinks, 
he would go out on the Plaza and hire 
all the hacks that were there. He would 
get in the first one and have all the 
others, usually six or seven, follow him, 


_and he would parade all over town. One 


night he came parading with all his 
hacks to the apartment where we lived. 
Jim Glass, Jack Morrison, and I were 
there. 

Percival got out and came in and said. 
“Do you fellows have any money so I 
can pay my hack bill? Daman it all, I’ve 
spent all my money.” 

He brought the drivers in one at a 
time. I’d ask the driver the amount of 
the fare. Jim Glass would pay him and 
Jack Morrison would pour him a drink. 
We continued until all the drivers had 

n paid. 

Our Englishman was very kind-heart- 
ed and helped many little children in 
Mexico. Sometimes when he had a few 
drinks he would gather up all the little 
shine boys and take them to a store and 
buy them shoes and clothes they so badly 
needed. 

One night he and I were in the Sierra 
Majado. We were standing at the bar 
talking to Colonel Gomez. We all had 
our glasses up to toast salud in Spanish. 
when a soldier came in, walked up tn 
the colonel, grabbed him by the shoulder, 
jerked him around and began to curs- 
him. The colonel pulled out his pistol and 
killed the soldier. 


Truc Weir 


Actual photograph of the light, made by Orrick Sparlin, Miami, Oklahoma 


Percival watched the colonel fire the 
shots, then calmly looked over his shoul- 
der and said, “Give him three more, 
Professor.” 

The next day Percival and I had to 
go to the Army Board of Review as 
witnesses in behalf of the colonel. The 
colonel was exonerated. He was always 
our friend after that. 

Percival once bet Jack Morrison $100 
American money that Jack couldn’t go 
Sege? days without taking a drink of 
iquor. When the head of the Mazapil 
SE Company heard about it. he made 
Na same wager. Jack went the sixty 
ays all right and won the money, but 
when the bet was over Jack got drunk 
and stayed drunk for a week. 

Percival Clegg was always a_ good 
sport, a great humorist. and always 
ready for an adventure. He drank a lot 
but never missed a day’s work. 


MYSTERIOUS LIGHT 
By Dale Plank 


IN 1954, my family moved to the north- 
eastern corner of Oklahoma. We 
Weren’t there long until someone told us 
of a “mysterious light” that appeared on 
a road two and one-half miles from our 
house. The light first appeared in 1886, 
near Hornet, Missouri. 

When I first heard of the light, I was 
as skeptical as anyone could be. After 
ee being pitied the light for 
y n years, my skeptici 
EE y pticism has long 

In 1957 Arthur P. Meadows purchased 
a small lot at the east end of the road 
on which the light appears. He erected 
a shanty where information was freely 
given to tourists who came to see the 
phenomenon. 

8 Mr. Meadows, later known as 

Spooky.” kept adding to his shanty. 
Soon he had a small museum with news- 
paper clippings, photos and other mate- 
rial pertaining ta the light. In his shanty 
tourists signed the guest book which 
shows that an average of 3.000 visitors 
a Ge have been interested in this mys- 
ECH S 
R T was fifteen years old when I went 
zo wark for Spooky. For a small fee I 
rare a high-powered telescope. 
through the telescope the light revealed 
peat tz secrets, It is composed of 
rina’! lights, which appear as one large 
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light. I have seen sixteen lights at one 
time, and four lights at another. I have 
chased the light in my car, When the 
light appears to be only a few yards 
away it will disappear and reappear in 
back of you. 

Newspapers have commented on the 
light. e St. Louis Dispatch reported, 
“The light is a glowing blob in the mid- 
dle of a dirt road that stretches from 
the state line (Missouri) westward into 
Oklahoma. It rests just above the hvori- 
zon, dancing about slightly. It glows ev- 
ery night.” 

The Kansas City Star kent an open- 
mind policy, too. “In the Star office we 
have received reports of these spook- 
lights for many years. Scientists have 
visited the area seeking explanation on 
the spot but failed to locate the source.” 

Leonard Stoner said, “I have lived 
around Quapaw for sixty-one years. I 
have seen a number of teams investigat- 
ing the source of the ghostlight but none 
of them found out what it is. I was here 
before there were any cars in this dis- 
trict and the ghostlight was here then.” 

My brother, Duane Plank, now living 
in Orofino, Idaho, saw the light climb a 
three-strand fence, then jump over the 
fence and disappear into the blackjack 
trees that line Poth sides of the road. 

Today the small lot of land on the 
east end of the road is known a8 
“Spooksville.” Spooky has a community 
building beside the old shanty which still 
stands, but is not used today. Because of 
ill health Spooky isn’t able to entertain 
tourists as he used to with short shows 
and songs. 

For the past seventy-nine years the 
light has remained u mystery. It is hard 


to sift fact from folklore. One thing 1s 
certain—every cave, highway and min- 
eral deposit was tested wit scientific 


SE by the United Stutes Corps 
of Engineers during World War II. They 
came gway from the area of the light 
without a logical explanation. 


CORRECTION 


The story. “Who Killed Oliver Yan- 

tis?” in the February 1966 issue of 

TRUE WEST should have carried a 
by-line as follows: 

By Daniel! D. Holt and Joseph W. Snell 
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APPALOOSA STATIONERY 


Colorful, action regen of the West's most interesting 
horae, by Beraard P. Thora. SO beet ef white 
linen paper, popular sire—10t6 x "mu ia a band, 
some gift tox. 14 black and 36 illustrate} shects 
with matching envelupes. Order “Appaloosa Stery” 
today! Only $2.50 per box. Manes back guatanteo. 
Or send 10g fur colorful catalog showing Christmas 
cards, notes, prints, cts. Oar 17th vear! Thank you 
kindls, end dont forach, the postage {a freo from 
the Leanias’ Tree. 


mt LEANIN’ $ 
Box 1500 à Boulder, Colorado 


STOP TOBACCO 


far yobecto m thou- 
, Write 


TREE ranch 


zrefgegd aver JOQ OQO propin, 
EE 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
Dept. 382 eater! 


What Do You Welgh? 


3212 You are $4 too heavy! Send it to 
Western Publications, P.O, Box 3668, Austin, 
Texas 78704, for a yoar's subscription fo 
TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES— 
twelve issues. Old Chinese saying: ‘Better 
to read trash than to be too heavy: 


e zg me 


TRUE WEST MULTIPLE BINDER 


Only 
$300 


each 
Postpaid 


e Now you may obtain a sturdy binder 
with fine simulated leathar cover fer 
your ceples of TRUE WEST at just 
$3.00 each, pestpald. 


e TRUE WEST Is stamped in geld on the 
cover and the backbene. There are 
beautiful, four-coler E en 
Inside fromt and Inside back cover. 


a Ceuvenlent, easy to handie, It holds 
10-12 luusen, (Many back Issues avall- 
able.) Ne punching or mutilation of 

your copies necessary. You like it 

en your beokshelfl 


TRUE WEST 
P. O. Box 3668, Austin, Texas 78704 


lam aenciesing §.......-.-- We weet 
binders at $3.00 each to the foliowing: 
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CLASSIFIED 


(20c per word, cash with order) 


TEND ee. ee 


Books & Magazines 


PROSPECTORS' BOOKS—’’Pan Gold" maps, details, 
$2.00: “Survive,” survival manual, $2.00: ‘Where to 


Prospect in 50 States,” $2.00; "Guide for Rockhounds 
—Prospcctors,’’ $2.00; ‘Underground Treasures,” re- 
print old E handbook MO: "Klondike," 
reprint old goldseckers guide $2.00. Free brochure, 
Nugget Publishing, Box 657, tombstone, Arizona. 


REDIGGING THE WEST FOR OLO TIME BOTTLES 
by Lynn Blumenstein, close-up photographs of cver 
7% bzttles and relics, 18 ages. wire bound 
ricing, color, type, size, 22x17 Á 7 reprint) map of 
westorn states. $4.25. OLD TIME BOTTLES FOUND 
IN THE GHOST TOWNS reese by Lynn Biume:. 
stein, over 300 bottles photographed, pricing, index, 
Large Ae reprint) map of Oregon and Washington. 
$2.50. THE ANTIQUE BOTTLE COLLECTOR by Grace 
Kendrick, one of the most informative bott!e books 
on the market. $2.25. Old Time Bottle Publishing 
Company. Dept. B. 3915 Rivercrest Drive, Salem, 
Oregon. a A 
“BURIED TREASURE & LOST MINES" by Frank Fish 
—Successful Treosure expert, Fish spent 42 yearn 
researching this information, An authentic guide and 
reference book, Moke treasure kunting your Hobby 
—moke if pay. Prica $1.50 post paid. Publisher— 
Erie Schaefer, 14728 Peyton Drive, Chino, California. 
HISTORICAL NEWSPAPERS, Free lists. Richard Spell- 
man, 1153 51st Street, North Bergen, New Jersey. 
TREASURE HUNTERS MONTHLY. Facts, news, leads. 
$2.00 yearly; sample 25c. Gold Bug, Bce 88. Alamo, 
California, 
METAL DETECTOR HANDBOOK. Corplete guide to 
electronic treasure finders. $2.00. Gold Bug, Bor 88, 
Alamo, California. 
THE BOTILE TRAIL—One, Two, Three, Four - Five 
Pioneer Bottle Histories. $1.65 each, prepaid. May 
Jones, P.O. Box 23, Nara Visa, New Mexico 88430. 
ARIZONA TREASURE HUNTERS Ghost Town Guide. 
Large folded map 1881, smaller early map. 1,200 
place name glossery, mines, comps, Indian reser- 
vations, etc. $1.50. Theron For, 1296H Yosemite, San 
Jose, California. SE 
LOCATE ANY BOOKS! Any subject. No ob! gation. 
ssn Ie Bookfinders, Box 15070, Orlando, Florida 


NEVADA TREASURE HUNTERS Grost Town Guide. 
Largo Folded Map 800 Place Name Glossary; Rail- 
roads, Camps, Camel Trail, etc. $1.50. Theron Fox, 
12794'/, Yosemite, Son Jose 26, California. 


TRUE WEST NOS. 4, 5, 6, 7, B, 10, 31, many others. 
Good condition. Best offer, D. Wylie, Box 92, Wil. 
mette, Illinoss 60091. 

BOTILE IDENTIFICATION by Putnam. A reference 
book that describes old bottles and their moulds. 
Nemes each bottle, gives its sire and use. Potent 
dates of spring stoppers and crown caps. More than 
1,000 pictures faken from the old time bottle maker's 
catalogs. Retail $2.75 Postpaid. H. EP 
517 , Jamestown, Colifornia. 
FPROSPECTOR'S LIBRARY '—three 
on buried treasure. 
Houston 6, Teses. ` Gs Ee GE Si 
“AZTEC TREK” by Jan Arthur, Barb Coleman. Ex. 
ploring Mexico's world of cultures, undersea 
relic Nanning. Yuceten beach browsing. $1.25. A & C 
Press, Box 10A Allandale Station, Austin, Texas 78703. 


ufnem, Box 


top notck books 
$2.00. Deeco, Box 7623 TW, 


fost 


West's greatest guntighter: While they last, $7.50. Ed 
Bartholomew, Toyahvele, Texas 79786. 
FASCINATING MAGAZINE for bocok ccllectcss. In- 
formation free. One year subscription $400. Satis- 
faction guerentesd: Bootlover's Answer, Webster 44, 
New Yor e Baer RD tee Th gO nt alee ei aoe te) 
TRUE WEST—FRONTIER TIMES—out of print issues 
only for salel Charles Crum, 4322 Victor Street, Jaci- 
sonville, Florida, e 
BURIED TREASURE WANTED—deirub erusoe:t shock. 
senizeagam, agnippile. Lie yub ro paws. T'easuco, 
2922 1%ih Street, Flushing, New York 11358. 
BACKWARD THROUGH A BOTTLE—Ghsst 
bottles, relics of territorial Arizona. History, sketches 
hotos. $2.00 prepaid. Key Devner, 8945 E 
ucton, Arizono. ` f , 2 
BOTTLES WEST, Volt. 1—For the antique bottle co! 
lector: an historic handbook for identity: the prod- 
uct and its maker with contoiner. $3.00 postpaid. 
June Eastin, Box 703, Joshua Tree, California 92752. 
TOMBSTONE EPITAPH reprint 188) edition gives 
E tral fight triel testimony, Sc. Hei!dorado 
edition, 50c, from Epitaph, Tombstone. Arizona. 
FOR SALE—44 True West and Fronte: Times from 
September 54 up to December 65. $25.00. Jim Grades, 
sot Mounted Route, Two Harbors. Minnesota Ski. 
TRUE WEST, numbers 1-26 complete: Frontier Times 
numbers 1 and 2. Excellent condition. Best 
R. L. Hardgrave, Sonora, Texas. 
FRONTIER TIMES—Complete set cover oi onre boor. 
$50.00. George Hughes. 1063 Bailen Ccud, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 55108. 
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Truly Western 
_ (Continued fron page 4) 

at times, but never serious. On Friday 
evening before he died he was said by 
the people here to be apparently as well 
as ever. On Saturday morning he was 
found quite sick and in a few hours he 
was unconscious. He grew worse all the 
time until about 3 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing he died. j 

I was 75 miles from here when Father 
was taken sick Saturday. I was out on 
Devils River looking after some goats he 
had bought. They found it hard to locate 
me. I did not reach home "01 3 o'clock 
Sunday evening after a ride of 75 miles 
in about seven hours. I found Father in 
a serious unconscious state but all had 
been done that could be done. My sisters 
from New Orleans and brother Roy 
reached here Monday night. We buried 
father on Tuesday in Del Rio. He had a 
nice funeral from the residence of Mr. 
Blair, a great friend of his in life. 

In regards to the book, there is quite 
a little written now but it requires a great 
deal to finish it. Yet I am trying to get 
all the sketches I can together and try 
and have it written just as soon as pos- 
sible. If you can give me a few sketches 
or newspaper clippings of his adventures 
they will be appreciated and I know will 
help the book along. I will let you hear 
from me from time to time and will send 
you some of the books as soon as it is 
published. I will close now. Please write 
soon. 

Nephew, 
Samuel Bean 

Sam Bean’s book about his father was 
never finished. He probably expected to 
add a few touches to a manuscript which 
the Judge had kept around the saloon for 
several years. But Sam was better with a 
gun and a rope than with a pen, and be- 
sides his time was short. In 1907 he was 
cut to pieces in a barroom brawl in Del 
Rio. His papers were kept for a while 
by his wife's relatives but have long since 
disappeared.—Jack Wallace, 25465 Gould 
Street, Loma Linda, California. 


Rodeo and Milt 
Gentlemen: 

Just in the past year I have become 
acquainted with your publications, TRUE 
WEST, FRONTIER TIMES and OLD 
WEST. I have parnculari enjoyed the 
stories by my old friend, Milt Hinkle. I 
first met Milt Hinkle when I was ten 
‘ears old (which was in 1935) when my 
ather, Roscoe Armstrong, joined Uncle 
Milt with his Bucking Ford Act at the 
first rodeo ever presented in the old 
Duguesne Gardens in Pittsburgh, Pen- 
nsylvania. From 1935 through 1937 Dad 
worked many rodeos for Milt throughout 
the Midwest. At one time Milt owned a 
farm near Greencastle. Indiana, which 
was about forty miles from my home- 
town of Montezuma, Indiana. Dad, who is 
eighty-two years old, and my mother still 
live there. 

Don’t know whether this is of interest 
to you or not, but Milt Hinkle’s rodeo in 
1935 at Duquesne Gardens had some of 
the top hands in the business. The stock 
was owned by George Y. and Minnie 
Adams, who were quite well-known rodeo 
producers in their own right. Dad’s Buck- 
ing Ford act was one of featured spec- 
lalty acts along with Tin Hom Hank 


Keenan, one of the old-time great rodeo 
clowns; Buck Owens and his high school 


horse, Goldie: Texas Slim Collins, whip 
manipulator; Weaver and Juanita Gray, 
trick riders and ropers; Lloyd and 
Blanche MeBee; and among the cow- 
boys and cowgirls were Red and Claire 


Thompson, Alice Adams, Mary Cardinal, 
Bill and Mary Parks, Buck Edison, 
Pancho Villa, Steve and Chuck Heacock, 
Mattie Downs King, Jack King, Alice 
Sisty with her Roman Jumping over an 
automobile, and many others. 

Back in those days when Milt Hinkle 
put on a rodeo it was the fastest and 
roughest in the game with never a dull 
moment. Pete Adams, who was Dad’s 
favorite rodeo announcer, was the an- 
nouncer for this show. 

I would like to see more rodeo stories; 
I especially wonder if anyone has any 
stories to write about Opal Wood, whom 
I consider one of the greatest of all rodeo 
cowgirls. 

I enjoy your magazines immensely.— 
Earl Armstrong, 1204 East Bradford St., 
Marion, Indiana 46852. 


Nothing Left for the Kids 


Dear Sir: 

I have a personal gripe about us human 
beings. Around us in the West we've got 
such a glorious amount of history in the 
real that I can’t understand why we’re 
destroying it. We are leaving nothing for 
our children. 

My son is at the age when he is becom- 
ing interested in our past. He wanted to 
see a “real life” ghost town, so I took 
him to Bodie, which is not far from our 
home. California has taken over the town- 
site and Park Rangers are in charge. 
They took my little boy around and told 
him all about Bodie’s past. 

Well, anyway, what he wanted to see 
especially was the graveyard. Little-boy- 
like, he wanted to see tombstones with 
“shot by” or “lynched by.” etc. I knew, 
of course, that Madame Moustache was 
buried there and that there had been 
around twelve or fourteen hangings. We 
climbed up to the graveyard and there 
was nothing! The place was a complete 
shambles. I asked the Ranger what had 
eler and he told me that people 
had come in and carried off the old 
grave-markers as souvenirs. Besides that, 
one of the people who took care of the 
town prior to the State’s taking over, 
sold the grave register to a collector, and 
now the State is unable to mark any of 
the graves. 

My little boy walked over every inch 
of the graveyard hoping he’d find one 
maiker of the “Wild West.” And while 
we were up there, I saw two other dis- 
appointed little boys. About that time I’d 
have gladly resigned from the whole 
human race! 

If any of your readers know anything 
about the lost register, or if they would 
let the State use it, the graves could be 
marked and future visitors could read in 
those inscriptions the past of one of 
California’s roaring old mining towns— 
Patricia Engstrom, 1284 Stafford Way, 
Yuba City, California. 


Information Needed 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder if any of your readers could 
tell me about Logan, Montana. In the 
enclosed picture the feller holding the 
saddle horse is my Uncle Harvey. Har- 
vey was another of those green English- 
men who headed West aspiring to be a 
cowboy. He left England with his broth- 
er Dick in 1905 and, whereas Dick did 
most of his wandering in Canada, Har- 
yey crossed into the U.S. f 

Harvey wasn’t much of a letter writer, 
but he did send home some pictures taker. 
in Montana. One address wus Miracte 
Ranch, Logan. Sounded like he spent 
more time in irrigation ditches, water up 


True West 


We 


Uncle Harvey, holding the reins 


to his knees, working with a spade, than 
on the back of any bronco. 

I would like to hear something of this 
area. Is there still a Miracle Ranch or 
is that land farming country now? 

Harvey was broke in 1915 when he 
went back to the old country to get into 
World War I. He and two more uncles 
died in France. 

Glad to see the old Canadian stories in 
your publications. Keep up the good work. 
—Tom Bird, Foxford, Sask., Canada. 


Gentlemen: 

„I am trying to help an old friend locate 
his half-sister who was last heard from 
about 1920 in Oakland, California. It was 
understood that her husband, Kurt A. 
Stolberg, Jr. was the head chemist and 
assayer for the Elkoro gold mines, lo- 
cated in Jarbidge, Nevada. Kurt and 
a Davis Stolberg lived with Kurt’s 
family in Oakland. Kurt was a World 
War I veteran, 14th degree Mason, born 
about 1888 and was over six feet in 
height. Gladys was born July 1, 1898 at 
Aurora, Missouri. She married Kurt in 
Reno, Nevada, February 19, 1919. The 
last that was heard from them they were 
going to Colorado on business. Kurt’s 
family was believed to be rather promi- 
nent around Oakland. 

I would be interested in hearing from 
persons who are related to or know of 
the Stolbergs, also from any old-timers 
knowing about the Elkoro gold mines.— 
Earl C. Rhodes, P.O. Box 234, Marion- 
ville, Missouri. 


Chief Plenty Coups 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading “Siege at 
Fort Pease.” Most of the early-day land- 
marks mentioned are very familiar. Old 
Fort Ellis is just a short distance east of 
Bozeman, Montana, where I lived the 
early years of my life. I later lived in 
Billings for twenty years. I know the 
Crow Reservation quite well, as I have 
fished in Pryor Canyon many times, also 
in the Big Horn River and Black Canyon. 

Ed Some of the past copies of TRUE 
WEST and FRONTIER TIMES I have 
sen Chief Plenty Coups’ name men- 
2. ned. On my way to Pryor Canyon to 
"ab, T used to pass his home when he 
was still alive. He lived just out of the 
tte fettlement of Pryor, near Pryor 
Creek, 

2 alka uttended the ceremony relin- 
icthing his authority to Max Big Man. 
Sax ived ut the Crow Agency. They ex- 
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changed the beautiful headdress with 
many other things pertaining to the 
leadership of the Crow Tribe. Chief 
Plenty core was a very old man at that 
time, had hardly any voice left, just u 
rasping whisper, and was very thin. He 
was a remarkable person. His age at that 
time was estimated to be ninety years. 
(This must have been in the early Thir 
ties.) This ceremony took place near 
the site of old Fort Custer, high above 
the Big Horn River overlooking Hardin, 
Montana.—J. W. Scollard, 670) Panchita 
Way, Los Altos, California. 


Fort Pease 
Dear Pat: 


I enjoyed reading “Siege At Fort 
Pease.” We were particularly interested 
because Major F. D. Pease was my hus- 
band’s great-grandfather. 

Last Saturday my husband, son and I 
visited old Fort Pease. It is 115 miles 
from here. There is a ranch built on the 
site now and a family by the name of 
Draper has lived there for many years. 
—Hazel (Mrs. Hubert) Pease, Ashland, 
Montana. 


Early Plumbing 
Dear Pat: 

In a back issue of TRUE WEST, two 
of your correspondents said somethin 
about those little backyard houses wit 
figures cut in the side walls. While the 
subject is rather unsavory, I can’t resist 
telling this one. 

In 1902 we delivered 1,200 head of 
cattle at Brownwood, Texas, for ship- 
ment to Indian Territory. They were 
bought by Ira Word who ranched in 
Sutton County. 

The late H. W. (Shorty) Collins had 
an interest in part of the cattle. He und 
his boy (about my age) were with us. 
After the cattle were loaded into the cars, 
Mr. Word invited my father and Mr. Col- 
lins and us two boys to have EE with 
him at the Walker House which was re- 
puted to be the finest hotel between Fort 
Worth and San Angelo. 

Brownwood was quite a city to me. It 
had electric lights and what everyone 
called “public water works.” We had 
nothing like that in Coleman, which was 
my hometown. Our water supply was 
contained in underground cisterns caught 
by the run-off from houses when it 
rained. 

Leading off from the Walker Hotel 
lobby into the backyard was a board 
walk. At the end of the walk was a string 
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comelete. Sell or trade tor guns. W. Ki blor, Rural 


Route I. Melrovol’s, Wine, 

HANOBOOK FOR Amateur Skia Diving prosnes 
tors Real down to earth lessons, and real aiforzzaton, 
No stories, the do's and dant and lessons in how 
to handle and work a gold aredge and how to 
best use the sucking hose. How and whara to look 
for those veal gozd auggets and go'd ‘lates. Over 
ore doren drawings in testoa form. Pestpa:d $1.25 
na stamps. GOLD, 721 Seth Sacramento Street, 
Lodi. Coaliternia 95242. 

HAVE 7S Tree West back ts 1960. 15 Frontier Timns 
back to 1961. No corners turned. Best ofte- takes "1. 
J. C. Mix, Bcr 19, Tracy, California 95378. 

PICNEER HISTORY OF CCOS AND CURRY Countias, 
Oregon, by Owste Dodge. Historian Capita! Peint 
ing Company, Balen Oregon. 1898. 459 Fages Aho 
an add?’ oroa! 19 Gage cf beograpt.col dots cn 
huad-eds of penons Iva in these tro cacates dur. 
og that penca. Eccetlent fo- gercaa'agy research. 
This boos is in sice creditor com deng the age 
Mate me an offer for ir etra searca Pem, 
Troutdale, Ore- 


oye 

Ge ts 
Dean Newman, c/o Gereral Deier 
acn 97940. 
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TRUE WEST Now lisa §S exh, Nazie 1 Fron 
te: Tres $ AT goed Best Brave Warriors, auto 
poacred ta No wan Bo Wiltcey, 2141 Camellia Court, 
ants Rosa 5! .tees a 


Business & Employment 
Opportunities 

UNUSUAL CERORTUNITY. West Caast Corporation 
recenti. ccorgated (hat can withstand ngid finan: 
LV eva "Arca oa vilerzd cn a no franchise fee 
Gan en/-tep Aur eOfärtbtn, This is a produtt in 
senari By every botra cwner and every business and 
tonach beng coed by such national organiza 
hers as Sean Roebach and Ca., Holiday lan Motels 
ord vains branches of the aemed forces. Product 
IQ, gercinteed: investment from $600 to $14,000. 
levestvent guaranteed with 100% markup. Manu. 
fautures has proven method of d'stribution, advertis- 
mg acd merchandising, A factory representative will 
auf you ia setting up your business. For completo 
details and descept.ve Itterature weite National 
Cren-Plast'cs Corp., 1550 Page Industrial Blvd., Si. 
Lous, Missouri 63132 ce call collect, Robert T. Adams 
at HA 67242, Area Cods 314, 


GAME WARDEN, Governrrent Hunter Forestry. Park 
and Wildlife Services anncunce job cperngs regs- 
larly. Prepare at home for outdoor work, gcod pas, 
secunty. Cemptete information Freel Wr-te North 
American School of Conservation, 941-APS No. Har, 
tand., Los Angeles 38. California. 

MEXICAN LEGAL Referrat Service, details ‘ree, A. 
Varela, Box 27, Tecate B. Califoemn:3. Mexico. 


WANT OIL WELL. Limestene Quarry of strip mine? 
Prospecting charge. Minerals already ‘ound. Mark 
Ek $901 E Stella Street West Frankfort, tH- 
naes. 
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= Fishing & Hunting 
COLLAPSIBLE FARM POND FISH TRAPS: Arima! 
traps. Postpa.d. Free infcration pictures, Shawnee, 
3934 W Buens Vista, Da, an 4, Texas. 


JEEPS $6259 |. AUIOS |... BOATS... Thou. 
sands Otrers direct from Gewernrent! “How ta Buy 
in Your State and 1966 Directory.” send AU OO. Sur 


EE 7239 WD Wisconsin, Wash ngtcn, D.C. 
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Indian Relics 
FOR SALE. Spears $2.00. $3.00, $4.00. Foisum pants 
$3.50. $500, $750. Cumbe:lard paints $400, $4500 
$10.00. Bore Iron Look and reedies $127.90 ter dozen. 
Pere pipes $500. Eege clay pee $500, $7.50 
$10.00 Stone wipes $7.50. $1000, $15.00. Gorgets-~2 
“ole $500 3 role $750 4 tole $10.00. Bcolstones 
$7.90, $19.00. Bennerstencs $15.00 $275.00 P'umimets 
deiled $5.00, $7.50. Guaranteed satisfaction. No Vst. 
Joe Barnct?, Danville. Arkansas, Bor 244. 
ARROWHEADS: Mate your own, Plans for ‘lazing ma- 
chine and instructions. $1.00. Arrowhead Box 478 
Denison, Teras. j ' 


2 INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS, Fint Stolp hg 
Knife, Flint Thunderbird $4.00. Catalog Fres, Arrow- 
head, Glenwood, Arkansas, e 
FLINT ARROWHEAD MAKING SECRET, e- zent 
Hfastraled methods. Guaranteed, $1.00. Uachtaeh 
Unm:at ila Oregon, ' 
RARE ALLIGATOR GAR ARROWHEADS, Fiprida, A 
Cal a any reic collection, Ten for $1.90. Blackbaws 
Umat tly Oregon, 
See 
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Indian Relics 
SELLING 20,000 ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS. Arrow- 
beads, Spearheads, flint knives, peace pipes both 
stone and clay. Ancient Skulls $25.00. Birdstones, 
bernerstones, flint and stone Maces and Sceptres 
toatstcnes, Gorges, game balls, ball pesties, bir 
arrowheads, List free, Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


INDIAN SKULLS $25.00. Also have lots of scuvenir 
pieces. Arikara Indian pottery with designs found in 
SE $1.00 Prepaid. Carl Norby, Mobridge, South 
Dakota, 


INDIAN LORE AND Early West collectors—Generous 
supply of flint stone and detailed instructions for 
making your own points and spearheads send $1.00. 
Also we have finished our reports of the latest Bryan 
Holt excavation of a large ancient indian burial 
ground—detailed information and photos cf the re- 
covered artifacts $1.00. Bryant Holt, 813 Harkless, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Rare Coins & Stamps 


$20.00 GOLD COINS $55.00. Carson City Dollars $5.00 
& up, Uncirculated dollars $3.00. Also rare Mormon 
Cy & Gold items. Grant Morris, 1440 Canterbury 
Drive, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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1902 O Mint or 1880 1681 S mint Uncirculated, $3.00 
ea. New Catalogue My. Schultz, Box 746, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 64110. 


10 S. MINT Pennies plus 10 D. Mint nnies plus 10 
pennies before 1931 $3.50 postpaid. Free Coin with 
eoch order, Duncan Box 34A, 


50 FREE Worldwide stamps with approvals. Falen ar 
Stamps, Box 1774, Escondido, California. 


Real Estate 


CANADIAN VACATION LANDS: Full price $385.00. 
40 acres $10 month, Suitable cottage sites, hunting, 
fishing, investment, Free information. Land Corpora- 
tion, 3768-W Bothurst, Downsview, Ontario, Canada. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS .. . Low as $1.00 acre. Mil- 
lion acres! For exclusive copyrighted report... 
plus Land Opportunity Digest’ listing lands avail. 
able throughout U.S., send $1.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
feed! Land Disposal, Box 18177-WD, tndranapolis. 
Indiana. SES SE ite 
400,000,000 ACRES GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND in 
25 stoles. Some low as $1.00 acre. 1966 Report. De- 
tails $1.00, Public Land, 422U Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C 


we 


ALASKA. The greatest land opportunity cof present 
times. If not satisfied with information sent to you 
for $7.00 will refund upon return of material. J. 
Stevans, Bor 2094, Stofeline, Nevado. 

SMALL ROCK AND Gift shop in historic town. 
Two bedroom home cn large Ict. Ideal location for 
any type of business. Health forces quick sale ai 
reduced price. Will soll withut stock. Apoche Trading 
Post, Box 217, Julian, California 92036 
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ROLLING GRAZING land, Central New Mexico, 160 

acres, $25.00 per acre. Spear Brothers Sheep ond Cat- 

tle Company, Box 96 Hobbs, New Mexico. 

MINES IN TOMBSTONE district, Ready to aperate. 

Lease or sell. Hideaway cabin sites. Prospectus for 

lame Piedras del Sol Mining, Box 657. Tombstone. 
rizona. 
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Western Merchandise 
FANCY WESTERN SHIRT SNAP FASTENERS. 75 
colors and kinds. Shirtmabing supplies. Free cata: 
logue. Campau Company, Bor 76055G. Sanford Ste 
tion, Los Angeles, Cal:forn:a S026. 
PHOTOS, OLD WEST famous SE places, proto, 
gloss finish fist prices, etc. 2Sc. illard S-r.ith, Al- 
pine, California. 
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Miscellaneous 
JERKY” Make your own from Fregh or Frozen Bee! 
or game. Recipe $1.00. Bos lil, Brush Preire, Wat, 


E IONS et ety oo S wer EE 
“FREE SOURDOUGH Recipes, fron the ‘Ole 
West.’ Send 25c cover handling end mateg. Ber 
174, Battleground, Washington, L L 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN SONGS ANO DANCES en 


GREEN Records—Catalogue on request fer 
Cenyon Records. 834 N. 7th Avence, Ptaenr 2, Aei- 
tona. 


BEAUTIFUL, NATURAL COLOR PRINTS of Craries 
M. Russels Masterpieces, suitable for framing. SOc 
each, Over 100 subjects. Send 10c for lis? and sarple 
reproduction. Strobect, Star Route North, Yachets. 


Oregon NIN. S 
F EE souvenir of Las Vegas. Send 25c coin to cove- 


R 

haadling and mailing to: Project Six Inc., Box 728. Las 

Vegas, Nevada. 

LEARN HILE ASLEEP, Self-ħyphosis prover pion? 

experiments! Details, catalog FREE. Revearch Auer 6 

tion, Box 24-TW, Olympia. Washington. 

NEW SUPERSENSITIVE transiator !oca‘os detect 
ied gold, silver, coins. Kits, assembied models. 

5 up. See our display ad in ths magazire. Reico 

, Bor 10543, Houston, Texas. 

WINEMAKING, Beer, Ale. Strcnges? methods. li'es- 

trated. $2.20. (Supplies, Hydrometer Headauarters.! 

Eaton Company, -R. Hoplend Califo-nia. 

TREASURE, Gold, Silver, Relics. New 1966 detectos 

now available. Free infermation. RAYSCOPE Dep, 

2J, Box 715, North Hollywood, California. 
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of those little houses we are talking 
about. A continuous stream of water 
flowed in a trough underneath. It was the 
first sewage disposal installation that I 
had ever seen, or even heard of. 

After supper we went down to the 
saloon where most of our cowboys were 
congregated. Our fathers had to sign a 
paper before the bartender would let us 

ys enter the saloon. Mr. Collins called 
all the cowboys up to the bar for a drink 
and then he said, “Boys, I want to give 
you a little advice. Don’t drink any water 
while you’re in this town. I polluted the 
cistern.” —Walter Gann, 31662 Scenic 
Drive, South Laguna, California. 


Old McCabe 
Dear Editor: 

I have just received the August issue 
of TRUE WEST from another subscriber 
who asks about the accuracy of the arti- 
cle “The Fate of Old McCabe,” by Tom 
Barkdull. 

As your records will show, I have been 
an occasional contributor to your maga- 
zines. I have always been careful to con- 
form to factual reporting concerning the 
old Arizona mining camps and their peo- 
ples and activities. 

I think I am one of a very few remain- 
ing residents of Old McCabe. I lived 
there from 1898 to 1910, through most 
of the active life of the old camp, work- 
ing in the mines, driving stage, and car- 
rying the mail. 

Chaparral was a small camp located 
about a mile north of McCabe, on a dif- 
ferent and much larger gulch. I delivered 
the mail there from McCabe on horse- 
back. Neither Chaparral nor McCabe was 
located on the Prescott-Phoenix stage 
line. I was born on that stage line, at 
Gillette, and knew the road pretty well. 

The McCabe Mine was located first, 
and afterward the Gladstone Mine. I 
worked in both. Work was discontinued 
in both simply because the ore veins be- 
came too small and of too poor value. I 
never heard of the cave-in Mr. Barkdull 
describes. 

Most of McCabe was located on what 
was called “Galena Gulch.” I could name 
most of the population. I haven’t been 
there recently but I am informed none 
of the old buildings is left and it is 
hard to find traces of where most of 
them stood. The graves pictured are 
probably those of the McCarty family. 

Sorry to have to contradict statements 
in one of your articles but I have always 
understood that your magazines tried to 
Dee places of the older West as they 
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actually were.—Clarence E. Wager. 5688 
Alany Road, Paradise, California 
95969. 


Author’s Reply: 

1. Regarding McCabe and Chaparral 
being on the Prescott-Phoenix stage run, 
there are originals of handbills and plac- 
ards on display in the Sharlot Hall Mu- 
seum which were printed and displayed 
solely to announce that both villages had 
been included as regular stops on the 
trip going both ways. Historians of the 
era tell of making these stops. From 
these items it is evident that the stops 
were made during the night, as they 
speak of the houses and businesses bein 
asleep. These handbills were reproduc 
for John and Lillian Theobold (Postof- 
es and Postmasters of Arizona Terri- 
tory). 

2. Mining location records show that 
the Gladstone Mine was located first, 

robably by John H. Marion, and the 

cCabe Mine at a later date by Frank 
McCabe. They appear to have been 


merely two separate shafts over the 
same lode in later years which may be 
what has caused the confusion. I mean, 
of these two separate workings, perhaps 
the McCabe workings were started first, 
notwithstanding that the Gladstone lo- 
cation was the first filed. 

3 The cave-in and flooding of the 
mine was related to me by an ancient 
miner who also spent most of his life 
in McCabe and who still lives close by 
the old townsite. The last trip I took out 
there found him actually working the 
old Arizona. He even knew the man, 
Frenchie, who stopped too close to the 
surface, besides many more of the in- 
habitants. Perhaps some of the names 
will strike a familiar chord with Mr. 
Wuger: George Flammer, Mickey the 
Mike, Corduroy Bill, Big Turk, Frank 
Beard, Biddy Foran and Miss Kerbaugh 


(first name forgotten), who was the 
schoolteacher. 
4. Chaparral Gulch constitutes the 


main channel or watershed down from 
the Bradshaws to the area around the 
mines and the towns. Galena and Ticon- 
derosa Gulches are only tributaries of 
Chaparral Gulch. The print of the U.S. 
Geological map (1900 survey) which I 
enclose shows this fairly clearly. Your 
correspondent is only partially right re- 
garding the location of Chaparral in re- 
spect to McCabe. Chaparral was in fact 
about a mile distant, not north, but west- 
southwest. Chaparral lay at the conflu- 
ence of the Chaparral and Galena 
Gulches, while McCabe lay at the con- 
fluence of the Chaparral, Galena and 
Ticonderosa Gulches. Actually Chaparral 
Gulch was the E during times of 
flash floods. Incidentally, for location 
purposes, the government surveyors 
found McCabe at and around the section 
corner common to sections 19, 20, 29 and 
30, Twp. 13 No., R. 1 E. The government 
brass-capped monument is, in fact, in 
the middle of what remains of the town 
today. 

5. Yes to one of his questions: the 

ves are those of Martha, Thomas, 
ack McCarty and D. M. Thomas. The 
large obelisk marker is over the grave 
of one Lena Reichelt and baby. 

I hope that this clears up any doubts 
that may have existed regarding old 
McCabe and its fate. I always confirm 
and reconfirm everything that I submit 
to you.—Tom Barkdull. 


Groesbeck Hanging 
Dear Sir: 

When I read the “Mexican Hanging 
Affair” it made me think of a hangin 
at Groesbeck, Texas, in 1895 or 1896. 
was a fourteen-year-old then. 

A colored man hel an old fellow 
named McKinsey load his feed in Mexia. 
He saw him get a $20 gold piece back 
in change. 

The colored man made it out on the 
road and when the old man came by, he 
beat him to death with rocks. He got 
the gold piece and left the old man’s 
body in the wagon. The team carried 
him and his feed home. 

They soon got the murderer and put 
him in jail at Groesbeck. The hanging 
took place across the street from where 
I lived with my uncle, Captain J. P. 
Brown. He was tax collector of Lime- 
stone County. Mr. John Grisen was sher- 
iff and his son Alvis was deputy. 

In my eighty-six years, I have never 
seen as many people as came in wagons, 
hacks, buggies. and by northbound an} 
southbound trains. People came from ex- 
erywhere. I would never have watcha! 
him hang if he had not acted like he 


Truc Wes 


“Run on down and stop ‘em and I'll keep ya’ covered!” 


was proud of his new suit and hat. He 
seemed to be proud of himself. 

My son watches the stands every 
month and gets TRUE WEST, and he 
is the one who caused me to try and 
write what I have. He thought it was 
history that might never be told.—Mrs. 
Emma McKandles, Hill Top Nursing 
Home, Boerne, Texas. 


Indian War-whoop 


Dear Sirs: 

Please explain the origin or reason for 
the Indian war-whoop.—Max M. Cole- 
man, 2008 47th Street, Lubbock, Texas. 


Reply from Bill Judge: 

You sure picked a tough one. If gen 
mean the date of origin of the Indian 
war-whoop, I can’t help you and I don’t 
think anyone else can either. It dates 
back to the French-Indian wars in the 
east and even probably before then 

If from where it was copied or the in- 
spiration, there are many tales of the 
origin. Some say that it was copied from 
the coyote who is the hero of many In- 
dian legends or tales. Some say it was 
copied from the wolves, and “wolf” was 
the name given to Indian scouts. It would 
seem that the type of cry would resem- 
ble those two wild animals more than 
any other. There are pictures drawn of 
Indians back in the old days popping 
their hands back and forth from and to 
their mouths to produce the aquavering 
sound usually associated with the high- 
pitched, eerie sound. The southern Rebel 
cry was supposed to be adapted from the 
war-whoop or cry, after the Texans in- 
troduced it. 

The primary purpose was supposed to 
produce terror in a surprise attack, to 
seare the opposition and their animals. 
So far as I can determine, there appears 
to have been several types of war cries. 
Some were in imitation of other animals 
and birds which happened to be the medi- 
cise helper of the individual warrior. 

The war cry served other purposes as 
uel. It bolbtered ae courage of the at- 
taciers, served to identif iti 7 
pattie, numbers, ete. EE Positions in 
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quotes from Indians. It is highly prob- 
able that cries among different bands 
were different, for purposes of identifi- 
cation. As war leaders were leaders in 
battles and each had his own following 
in big battles, it is also probable that 
different leaders had their own cries. 

Hope that the above will partly cover 
the answer you asked. Sorry I can’t be 
more informative and definite. Inciden- 
tally, if you ever played Indians when a 
kid and gave a high-pitched yell with 
your hand back and forth from your 
mouth, you came prety close to the In- 
dian war-whoop. any of our customs 
and play methods are handed down from 
one generation to another after the ori- 
gin has been forgotten. 

The rebel cry was supposed to have 
been uttered without the hand, just as 
with some of the Indians. It consisted 
of high-pitched, warbling falsetto tones 
that gave an eerie raising of goose- 
pimple flesh. 


Lyman Wight 
Dear Sir: 
Your story on Mormans in Texas in- 
terested me atly, my being a fifth 
eration. I thought the most interesting 
ing is that Lyman Wight was my 
t-granduncle. One of his wives was 
ary Hawley, born about 1823 at Har- 
perville, Illinois. She died in Texas. I’m 
most certain my relatives will be inter- 
ested in the story.—B. Dale Malan, 626 
14th East, Seattle, Washington. 


Pages from the Tally Book 
Dear Sirs: ; 

“Lost Mine of Sycamore” in the Aug- 
ust issue was very interesting. I have 
been in Sycamore Canyon several times 
but didn’t get to explore it as I would 
like to do. The old man, Jim Mahone, 
whose picture is shown with the story, I 
knew very well for about ten years at 
Seligman, Arizona. He was scout for 
Capt. Clark while the Santa Fe Railroad 
right of way was being surveyed through 
Arizona. I have pictures of his funeral 
and it was a military funeral which Jim’s 
people resented. Jim was nearly blind for 
the last few years of his life and lots of 
times I would see Jim and he couldn't 
see me. 

I would say, “Hello, Jim Mahone,” and 
he would say in return, “Hello, big white 
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Miscellaneous 
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FOR SALE: DEER-BEAR Trapheys. Also Panel Mount- 
ed Texas Steer Hores. George E Price, 516 West Bth, 
Box 332, Palissde, Colorado. 


HANDIEST FINDER MADE. Newly designed transis: 
forized metal finder. Light, inconspicuous, power. 
Carry everywhere. $35.00. OTTO'S FINDERS, P.O. 
Box 15111, Daller, Texas 75021. 


SO WINE, BEER RECIPES. Ilustrated manual $1.00. 
Supplies. Dominae, Bor 584-W, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


DRUG SUNDRIES. Complete line of rubber goods. 
Nationally advertised brands, Vitamins, ate. rito 
for free catalog. deral Pharmacel Supply, tac., 
D North Western Avenue, Suite 110, Chicago 45, 
(DOIT, 

EE 
FOUR “WILL” FORMS (Finest Quality) and ‘44 
Page Booklet SE complete. NATION- 
AL, Box 48313-TW, Los Angeles 48, Lfornia. 


GOLDEN MEAL WORMS 300—-$1.00, 
postage paid: Hank Neumann, Route 1, 
Anton:o, Texss. 


BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—Strongesr Formulas, 
$2.00 (complete brew supp!l-ev—hydrometen catalog 
10¢)—Research Enterprises, 29-F7T Samoset Road, Wo. 
burn, Massachusetts. 

BEER ALE WINES! POWERFUL METHODS, SECRETS! 
ilustratea Bookiet, $200 (supplies cataleg 10e), inter- 
sate Products Bou 1-Y3T. Petham. New Hampshire. 
THERMOGRAPHEO BUSINESS Cards only $3.95 for 
1,000 pestpa:'d. Rased letter printing. Black and 
colors. For type shile chart and sample cards write, 
is Hu pany, 1254 Gardenia, Houtton, Texas 


FIND COINS SOUVENIRS, MINERALS,  freasure, 
even usderwater, Finest transistor locators, nine 
models. Valuable information and details, 25c, 
IOWTT, Wiiiamiburg, New Mexico. 
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1 000—$3.00, 
Box 392L, San 


plays, poetry. Will nee 
today, free particulars! Literary Agent Mead, Dept. 
JOA, New York, 


AMERICAN INDIAN COLOR SLIDES. Superb museum 


wnecunens covering archeology and ethnology ot 
Western Hemisphere. Excellent for teachers, col- 
lertors, artists. Feee tist. American Indian Museum, 


J75) Broadway, New York 32, New York. 
“SOURDOUGH” cecipe. Delicious chuckwagon bis- 
cuits, hot cakes, donuts. $1.00. 

“CHUCKWAGON BAR-B-Q" recipes, sauces, beans, 
etc. Favorites with Sourdough, $1.00. Box 111, Brush 
Prairie, Washington, 


“OVERLOOKED FORTUNES” 


in the rarer minerals 
and gemstones. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while mining, prospecting or 
gem hunting: Uranium, vanedium, columbium, tan- 
talum, tungsten, nickel, cobalt, selenium, germanium, 
bismuth, platinum, beryllium, golden beryl, emeralds. 
etc Some minerals worth $I LS $2 a pound, others 
$25 to $100 an ounce. Some benllium gems worth 
a fortune; get out of the agate class info the big 
money; an emerald the size af your thumb may be 
worth $500 to $10,000 or more. Learn how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New sample system. 
Send far feee copy “'Overlocked Fortune" —it may 
lead to knowledge which may mate you rich. Duke's 
Research Laboratory, Box b6b. Dept. F. Truth or 
Consequences New Menico. 
ORIGINAL OIL PAINTINGS, Landscapes - Indians, 
Old Timers. Time Paeyments—Free informetion. Write, 
Cecil R. Young, Je.. 909 Clover, Canon City, Colo- 
rado. 


PROSPECTORS - TREASURE HUNTERS! Metal Oetec- 
tor $9.00 sold WORLD WIDE on MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE, Will locate metal many feet under- 
ground. Weight 8 ounces. Users have traced under- 
round veins, located coveted mine shafts. located 
reasure articles, old Span ih grever, etc. mplete 
insteuctions Send cash MO or check—-we py ott. 
oge or C.O.D. PLASTINO MFG. CO. 4907? West 
12th, Denver 15. Colorado. 


REAL GOLD MINED by prospectors in Maine. Good 
collectors ‘fers. Small $50. Medium $1.00, Large 
$3.00. ery of where gold was found and methods 
used. $1.00. Joseph Boller, Box 72. Showkeqan, Maine. 


TRANSISTOR METAL DETECTOR. Build your cwn 
sensitive detector with smpe easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions! Full plens $2.00. Special Services, Box 175), 
Phoenix, Arizons 8500). 


SIX WILL FORMS oclut “Information by Lawyer” 


$1.00. Brigenheimer Publishers, Box 158-KS5, Lering- 
ton, Massachusett. 

SUFFERING FROM Arthritis? Try Ginseng: Inler- 
maticn Free. Write Ginseng, Asheville Di Marth 


Carol na. 


TREASURE HUNTERS . . . fnew deirsb ercsaert sa 
dnucf. Yeb ro paws. Trower, 2972 leth Street, Fiush- 
ing. New Tork 11358. 


WINEMAKING YEAR-AROUND using Frozen Juices! 


Also Grape, Elderberry. Dandelion, Brewrasters’ 
Secrets Revealed! Compete Iastructions, Recipes. 
$1.00. Continental, Bee 26CM-WD, Indiarapc'is, la- 
diana 46226. 
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Miscellaneous 
TOMBSTONE EPITAPH prints anything. Letterheads, 
forms, bsoks, etc. Write for prices. Tombstone, 
Ariiona. 


RUBBER STAMPS, Your address, three tines 85c. Sup- 
Ier 1108 Gunlock, Compton, California 90220. 


SIX FOOT rawhide leather bullwhips $4.00. Ten feet 
$8.00. Twelve feet $10.00. Earl Stuckey, Blackshear, 
Georgia. 

TREASURE HUNTERS ATTENTION! Authentic Span- 
ish map over 19S years old! Drawn in 1768. Shows 
United States and Mexico from Lat. 13 to 42 north: 
Long. 75 to 120 west. Amazingly accuratel Shows 
many original locations of old Spanish Missions, 
Forts, Rivers, etc. Excellent for research; suitable for 
framing. $3.95 per copy. No C.O.D.'s. Send check 
or money order to: Solar Enterprises, P.O, Bex 1214, 
Los Gatos, California 95030, Dest. M2. All Rights 
property of Solar Enterprises. 


577 B-battery types. Operating condition immaterial. 
Outside appearence must be good or better. Ike 
Simmons, Bloom, Kansas 67833. 

TAHITIAN PERFUMEI Bewitching! Exotic! E lh. 


ning! Liberal Semple 35c. O'Dells, Box 1703 
Prescott, Arizona 86301. 


FIND BURIED COINS, treasures, gold, silver, with 
sensitive new 1966 transistor metal detectors. Free 
information, Sensitronix, 2225-a Lou Eilen, Houston, 


Texas 77018. 


WIN gold, Silver coins, nuggets, from sand and earth 
with BEACHCOMBER. Blueprint $3.00. Barney Lee, 
Box 8952 T, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


INCREASE GAS mileage up to 33%. 40c will treat 
80 gallons. Information $1.00. Kletke, 1244 South 
Grand Los Angeles, California 9001S. 

ALL WYOMING GHOST TOWNS. Forts and Stage 
Stafions shown on e map, $3.00 klahoma’s 
Buried treasures mop, $7.00. Hank Johnson, 1731 West 
Coffman, Casper, Wyoming. 
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drug, tor information send 25c and stamped enve- 
lope. Box 395, Sundance. Wyoming, `, 
SILVER SPECIMEN showing native silver, lead and 
zine sulphides on quartz $3.75, JO- MAC., Northport, 
Washington 99157. 
WILL PAY Sc for each Indianhead penny. Giacone, 
9231 57th Avenue, Flushing, New York 11373. 
SWEEPSTAKES CONTESTS. How to win. Write for free 
ofticulars. General Contests, 1807-42 East Fifth, 
Duluth, Minnesota S5812. o n n 
SOME OF THE World's most active and successful 
treosure/relic seekers are Prospectcrs Club members. 
Write § Prospectors Club, Box 


for frer literature to: 
7297, Odetso, Texas 7976000 O L nano 
WANTED TO BUY: Pence Officer's Badges, outhentic 
for collection, Ron Donoho, 4624 Lilliput Lane. Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 
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7263-E23, Housten H. Texas. 


ATTENTION ALL DRIVERS. “How | drove cne mil 
lion miles and survived the Highway. Price $1.00. 
Includes twenty locations of free camping areas in 
Oklahoma State parks for two weeks and good fish- 
ing. Ear! Dean, Box 236. Afton, Oklahoma 74331. 


PLASTIC LAMINATING (completely sealed in cleor 
plastic by heat and pressure). Males drivers E i 
cense, social security cards or favorite photo water. | 
roof, wear-proof. Any billfold size SOc each, one! 
or Abr and this ad. Write fcr quantity prices and; 
free sample. All work guaranteed. R. K. Chasteen ` 
R.R. 6 Box 181, Oklahomo City Oilotoro. 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO. Names of tre hercic 
Texans: Davy Crockett, Jim Bew'e ard 16) others 


who died fighting at the old San Antonio Goen) 
Merch 6 1836, postpaid for cen or stamps. 
William Carter, 7302 Enfield. Auttin§ Texas 78703. 


| 
MOVING? e 
| 
| 


Send in your old as well 
es your new eddress. 


CANT FIND 


TRUE WEST? | 


II your faverite newsdealer ia your area 


does net now regelarly carry FRONTIER 


TIMES or TRUE WEST oa his newsstand, |: 


send us his same and address aad we't! 
see that he is supplied with cach pubii- 
cation for you aad year friecads. Write: 
Newsstaad Circulation Department, West- 
ern Publications, P.O. Bex 3668, Austin, 
Texas 78704. 
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chief.” He could recognize and remember 
voices extremely well. 

I also knew Hackberry Slim several 
years ago and I have known quite a few 
of the people mentioned in his story. I 
knew Tom Burnett and worked for him 
through roundup a number of years on 
the Triangle Ranch near Paducah, Texas. 
I also knew Tom’s father, Burk Burnett 
of the 6666. 

Walt Coburn’s “Tally Book” is very 
good. He spoke of the Matador Cattle Co. 
I worked for the Matador Land and 
Cattle Co. Ltd. at Matador, Texas, in 
1918 and when we branded the 1918 calf 
crop and tallied them up, we had branded 
23,000 calves. Most people in that part 
of the country knew me as Matador Slim. 

I came to Arizona in April, 1919. Then 
in November, 1919 I went back to Texas 
and back to work for the Matador again 
and in August, 1938 I came back to Ari- 
zona and have been here since then. All 
told, I have disturbed quite a lot of live- 
stock and have been considered a fair 
hand. 

I feel quite sure Mr. Coburn and I talk 
the same language and would like very 
much to visit with him sometime. I had 
a stroke in June, 1964; lay on a concrete 
floor four days and nights before anyone 
found me. It was in 112° weather so I 
was in pretty bad shape and so dehy- 
drated that I weighed only 133 pounds 
when they got me to the hospital. I came 
here to a rest home at Wittman, Arizona 
after spending -fifty or more years on 
the range. It’s pretty tough on an outdoor 
man just to hole up and do nothing but 
write a few letters to relatives and 
friends but when I can get TRUE WEST 
or OLD WEST or FRONTIER TIMES 
it surely helps to pass the time more 
pleasantly. — Noble (Matador Slim) 
Pierce, P.O. Box 83, Wittman, Arizona. 


Dear Mr. Small: 

Just read Walt Coburn’s Tally Book 
about “Humpy Jack.” I knew him well 
Jack Davis was his name and he is buried 
at Malta, Montana. I used to take care 
of his grave—there is no marker on it. 

We left Malta fifteen years ago but 
visit there every year and I always visit 
Jack’s grave.—Vivian Murphy, 1116 
Ee Avenue, Coeur d Alene, Idaho 

3814. 


Contest: Confusion, Inc. 
(Continued from page 3) 


he thinks that fictionized pieces, based on 
fact, will eventually kill the field and he 
was wondering if there was anything 
on earth we could do about it. Here is 
just a part of his four-page letter: 


“Here is a quotation directly from an 
cditors’s letter: ‘Frankly they’re not true 
—but fiction written like fact pieces— 
and based on true historical incidents 
(broadly).? This from an editor who 
advertises his magazine as filled with 
honest-to-God true stories. It was in 
reply to a letter of mine concerning cer- 
tain changes he wanted made in a manu- 
script I sent him. These changes did 
not correspond to the factual material. 
If you can get this in print (without 
using my name) I believe it will help 
the situation considerably, and probably 
cause some of your competitcrs to kezi- 
tate about jumping the jines ef common 
decency and ethics.” 

One nete of humor—a_ disgruntied 
writer {wha couldn't sell us a single 
article because our researchers found 
them fuil ef mistakes) wrete us in part, 


“Why read your magazines anyhow— 


the others are publishing all of your 
stories over in one form or another!” 
I was just wondering if that was sup- 
posed to be a hurting statement? 

One last observation and well get 
back to the contest itself. One of our 
editors some time back was talking to 
the editor of a now defunct “true” West- 
ern magazine in New York City. At any 
rate, when they first started, their edi- 
tor said to ours, ‘‘People don’t care 
whether the story is true or not—they 
want to be entertained.” 

Our editor replied, “I think you’re 
wrong—our readers want to read the 
truth and to be entertained at the same 
time. Often we spend more money on 
skilled research than we do on the story 
itself!” 

The other editor replied, “Well, let’s 
see who lasts the longest!” 

We saw, and we think we know what 
we are doing, but if we are credited with 
distortions, mistakes, etc.—we blamed 
sure want it to be really us and not 
somebody else who sounds like us! 

I want to make this a STRONG 
POINT. We do not claim to be perfect, 
to be free of mistakes. In one of my 
very first editorials I came out em- 
phatically on this. I said that we’d make 
mistakes, maybe be completely fooled by 
a hungry author now and then, but we 
would honestly and laboriously SEARCH 
FOR THE TRUTH, turn every rock, 
try for the most accurate western fac- 
tual magazine in the whole world. That 
we have done. If you but knew how 
many hands (researchers and authorities 
all over the country) handle each manu- 
script before it is released! We do not 
deliberately fictionize an article in order 
to make it more exciting. 


kat) LET’S make this contest simple. 
You already have the range of prize 
money at the beginning of this announce- 
ment. Well have to close the contest 
April 15, 1966. Any entries received 
here after that date can’t be counted, 
so allow yourself plenty of time. In case 
of duplication, or nearly so, well have 
to take the one with the earliest post- 
mark. Address your ideas to CONTEST, 
Western Publications, Inc., P. O. Box 
3668, Austin, Texas 78704. 

Again, what we want is an absolute 
identification that we can put on the 
front cover of each of our three maga- 
zines. Second, third, etc., winners may 
have their entries used throughout the 
magazines in suitable spots. Remember 
that these entries can symbols, slo- 
gans—anything to identify us at a 
glance. If you are not an artist, don’t 
worry about drawing a symbol. Just 
make it so our artist can recognize it. 
Also, you might go over all three cur- 
rent magazines and even submit some of 
the things we have hit upon as trial bal- 
loons. Even if you select something from 
this announcement. or the one in March 
FRONTIER TIMES, and even if it is 
from a letter, we'll pay you and the 
writer of the letter both. I think that is 
proof enough that we are really serious 
about wanting something that will sepa- 
rate us from the others! Who knows. 
this may help them more than it does ui! 

Come on in and get your feet wet. 
By golly, you might win a buck or two! 
—Hosstail. 


Watch for the 
May FRONTIER TIMES 


...on sale March 20 


True UR ` 


Don’t make any snap clecisions 
on buying our new Executive. 


Wait until you've seen our other 39 models. 


It won't be easy. Even for Pontiac, Star Chief Executive is 
one mean achievement: big-car looks, big-car ride, little-car 


price. 124-inch Bonneville chassis, 389-cubic inch V-8, inte- 


riors that make you think a spoiled potentate had the last 
word, backup lights for better visibility in night maneuvers 
to the rear. All in one package priced low enough to make 


a lot of lesser cars hide in shame. But the point is that our 


other 39 models have personalities equally unique, equally 
exciting. You name your kind of car and we've got it. From 
the super-luxurious Brougham in 3 models, to the all-new 
Tempest with the unique overhead cam engine. And if 
we've talked you into lecking over all 40 of our tigers, don't 
be ungrateful. At least weve contined your new-car hunting 


WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC/’66 


to one showroom. 


y FONTIAC MOTOR GiVIS'ON es CENERAL MOTCRS CORPORATION 
j 


NOW...RE-LIVE the Thrill-Packed Days of the Oia West! 


ANDIANS! 


H e 


BLAZING 
SIXGUNS! 


pp ecb aes 


Wal 


ALL d OF THESE € 


UNTAMED 
~ STALLIONS! 


REAT 


RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. 
The raw beauty and vast silence of 
the Plains—the whole colorful epoch 
of the pioneer! Against this back- 
drop a mysterious rider and the girl 
he loves gamble their lives tn the 
winning of the West! 


As you read this great adventure. 
you'll see why it’s the most popular 
Western ever written! Read by over 
2 MILLION, Made into ¢ thrilling 
motion pictures! 


YNE LONE STAR RANGER, ‘The 
Rangers mean law and order for 
Texas,” Buck Duane’s uncle tells 
him. “Kill a man and you're ruined. 


ZANE GREY 


is the world’ 
most belove 
Western wrie 


IT iat SE 
bed the rug: 
famous. um his 
pe mee so EE EE aae omen men a ne mal 


READER'S RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
Roslyn, L, 1., New York 11576 


Bend me at once the three Zane Grey books de- 
scribed above: RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE, 
THE LONE STAR RANGER and CAPTIVES OF 
THE DESERT. I enclose NO MONEY IN ADVANCE; 
within a week after receiving my books, I will either 
return them and owe nothing, or keep them for the 


special introductory price of ONLY $1.00 (plus a |} 
few cents mailing charges) for ALL THREE fine f 
volumes, : 


' 
Also reserve in my name additional beautifully- if 
bound volumes in the Zane Grey Series. I will be | 
entitled to receive them as they come from the press, $ 
on approval, for only $2.89 each (plus a few cents | 
mailing charges). I am to recelye advance descrip- if 
tions of all future volumes. I need never send money D 
in advance: If not completely satisfied, I may re- 

turn any book within one week of receipt. I may ? 
cancel my reservation at any time. (‘Books shipped 

in U.S.A. only,) J 


RAR hen ege geehrt O TET 


PLAINLY} 


Address.. innu eared poe ECKE ewe andAseneh ms see ee 
24A 


Now Ready! rour resi 3 vorumes 


If you resist arrest, they’ll shoot you. 
If you submit, you'll mebbe hang!” 


But Buck has to kill Cal Bain. So 
he rides away toward the Rio y 
Grande—to find refuge in that wild "E 
borderland country that is still un- 
tamed. 


CAPTIVES OF THE DESERT. “Man, 
you're crazy . . . ridin’ after them 
thievin’ varmints without a gun,’’ 
High-Lo told John Curry. His words 
died on his lips. Standing before 
them were tbe very two gunslingers 
Curry had sworn to run out of the 
territory! “Ride one step closer,” 
they warned, "and you'll be feelin’ 
some hot leed?” 


MAGINE YOURSELF in the days of the Old 

West! You stand gun-hand ready 
against the toughest badmen ... you 
bronc-bust wild mustangs ... you forge 
your own range with iron fists and Colt 
45s .. . you beat off rustlers, renegades 
and rampaging Indians! 

Now, re-lire those glorious days — 
through the Western thrillers of ZANE 
GREY! 

On this special offer, take the three 
ZANE GREYS described above. We'll also 
tell you how you can get more great ZANE 
GREY thrillers—in handscme, hard-bound, 
matching volumes—at an amazingly low 
cost. Just iook at some of these cther ZANE 
GREY thrillers: 

THE THUNDERING HERD. The glorious days of 
the feartess Texas hide-Lunters. 

WiILCFKIiRE. A wild stallion. a flery girl —and a 
man who tamed them both’? 

ARIZONA AMES, His blazing six-shooter spread 
terror amozg the toughest tadmer! 
SHADOW ON THE TRA!.. Quick-shoctirg Wace 
Holden fights with rawhide-tough rustlers. 
ROGUE RIVER FEUDS. Viclence ard death on 
Rogue River. where men stopped at cething! 
DESERT GOLD. Spine-tingling adventures cf mez 
and women crazed by the lure a! riches. 
WESY OF THI PECOS. This kard-ridicg, straight- 
shooting young man turns cut to be a girl! 


S 


~~ THESE DE LUXE VOLUMES Are Bound in Glowing Shades 
of Red, Tan, Blue.. 


. and Stamped in Genuine Gold! 


LLL 


Toke These 3 Ycetumes as Your Introducticn to The Collected Works of 
ZANE GREY — Hendsome, Rugged Volumes You Cen Own At Amazingly Low Cost! 


THE MAVERICK QUEEN. Where men make thelr 
own laws with flaming guns. there's blazing ac- 
tion over a woman the vigilantes want to lynch! 


CALL OF YHE CANYON. Smashing drama of 
death and danger! 


39,059 ON THE HOOF, Pioneer Huett battles 
screaming Indians and lawless rustlers. 


Other great volumes include: Wild Horse 
Mesa: The Vanishing American; Fighting Cara- 
vans: The Hash Knife Outfit: The Mysterious 
Rider: Twin Sombreros; The Heritage of The 
Desert; Western Union; Under The Tonto Rim: 
Robbers’ Roost: Shepherd of Guadaloupe: 
Thunder Mountain; To The Last Man; The Man 
of The Forest; and many more famous ZANE 
al eee thrillers. All complete — not a 
word cu 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail Reservation Crrtipicate to examine 
your £rst THREE volumes, shown and described 
above. With them will come an introductory 
invoice for only $1.00 (plus a few cents mailing 
charges) as payment IN FULL for ALL THREE 
books, and instructions on how to get your 
other beautiful volumes, at the low price of 
$2.89 each. If not fully satisfied you may return 
all three introductory books, or any later vol- 
ume in the series: you may cancel your reser- 
vation at any time. 


You have nothing to lose — and a lifetime of 
thriirg Westerns to enjoy! Bo send your risk- 
free Reservation Certificate NOW to: WALTER 
J. BLACK, inc., Roslyn, LL. New York 11576 


